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OR, THE INQUISITIVE DISPOSITION OF THE YOUNG CONSIDERED AS 
SUGGESTING THE FIRST NATURAL STEPS IN EARLY EDUCATION, 


Familiar Science, or the Scientific Explanation of Common 


Things. Edited by R. E. Peterson. Philadelphia, 1852. 


Tue Bushmen of Southern Africa have often been described 
as constituting the very lowest degree in the scale of human 
degradation. Some fanciful philosophers, adopting the theory 
that all higher orders of animals have been developed from the 
lower, (and of course bound to look upon themselves as only a 
more intelligent kind of baboon,) have set down the poor Hot- 
tentot in their zodlogical system, as still holding the interme- 
diate state between the man and the monkey. Thus according 
to the theory of the speculative naturalist, as well as the legend- 
ary reports of early travelers, the wild wanderer of the Karroo, 
in his present transitionary state, must exhibit some such phy- 
siological paradox as may be everywhere seen at the proper 
season in our stagnant pools and marshes—the tail of a tadpole 
still adhering to the legs of a frog. 

An English traveler in Southern Africa, attempting to describe 
in the strongest terms this mental and moral degradation of the 
Bushmen, declares that to his inexpressible astonishment, he 
found them destitute of all rational curiosity. They could be 
excited to anger or fear as brutes can, but the desire for knowl- 
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edge simply for the pleasure of knowing, he could not discover 
that they possessed at all. And he gives some striking instances 
showing their extreme stolid and brutish indifference. 

On one occasion, when the oxen which drew the heavy 
wagons of the travelers were turned loose at evening, they 
wandered off so far in search of water or pasturage, that in the 
morning they could not be found. The company were detain- 
ed from pursuing their journey until the evening of the second 
day, while Hottentots were sent off in different directions in 
search of the fugitives. At last the oxen were found and brought 
back, reaching the camp at evening. At the time, there were 
other Hottentots, who had returned previously from their inef- 
fectual search, sitting and lying upon the ground around the 
fire. Those who had succeeded, came in and took their place 
with the rest. But they said not a word of their success or of 
the toils and perils they had encountered in two days of expo- 
sure without provisions or protection, in a country infested with 
lions and parching with drought. Those who were already sit- 
ting upon the ground within the circle, did not ask a question 
of the last returned, whether they had been successful or not. 
When or where or how the oxen had been found, or whether 
found at all, seemed to be as indifferent a matter to them as to 
the brutes themselves. 

On another occasion, when the company had made their en- 
campment for the evening, and the shadows of the niyht had 
closed thickly around them, suddenly the distant horizon began 
to redden with a strange and terrific light. Higher and higher 
it ascended, till the clouds all the way up to the zenith caught 
the reflection, and assumed the same hue. And then half of the 
dome of the sky “like one vast furnace glowed,” and the other 
half, by the contrast, was veiled in a deeper and more awful 
gloom. The parched herbage of the Karroo, the South African 
prairie, had been kindled by some accidental spark, and the 
conflagration, fanned by the breeze which itself had created, 
with its waves and spires and columns of pointed and rolling 
and convoluted flame, was sweeping across the plain, like a 
battalion of cavalry in full charge. It was a spectacle of such 
wild and terrible magnificence as the eye of man is seldom per- 
mitted to behold. But the poor Hottentots did not so much as 
turn their heads to look at a scene which a civilized man would 
travel a hundred miles to witness, and count himself paid for 
the toil. The Hottentots showed as little curiosity as the lean 
dog that crouched beside them and shared their evening meal. 

Such utter indifference to a spectacle of such surpassing in- 
terest to a cultivated mind, is sufficient to convince us of the 
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justness of the classification which places the Hottentot at the 
very lowest degree in the scale of human degradation. And we 
thus judge, from an instinctive feeling, that the descending scale 
of brutishness in man can be carried no farther, than to deprive 
him of all rational curiosity—all desire to know simply for the 
pleasure that knowledge confers—all desire to see simply for 
the satisfaction that a sight of beauty or magnificence must 
impart. 

And if we are correct in thus incidentally deriving a standard 
by which to fix the lowest grade in the scale of human debasement, 
it will enable us with ease to determine the highest reach of hu- 
man culture. And upon this principle, we should pronounce 
that to be the most highly endowed and cultivated mind, which 
is most keenly and intelligently sensitive to all the influences 
exerted upon it by the surrounding world. He must have at- 
tained to the highest degree of mental culture, whose soul is 
most enraptured by the beauties, inspired by the harmonies, and 
both awed and elevated by the sublimities, of nature. But in 
order that this assertion may be true, the word nature must 
be understood in no restricted sense. It must include in its 
widest signification the inward susceptibility to receive impres- 
sions from both moral and physical forces from without, and the 
external world in all its countless adaptations to the internal 
constitution of mind and heart. It must embrace the offspring 
of these correspondent relations, as well as the relations them- 
selves. The golden and glorious world to which a justly dis- 
ciplined and creative imagination gives a “local habitation and 
a name,” is as much a part of nature as the mountains and the 
streams, the wilderness and the ocean, the cataract and the 
storm, the fragrance-breathing flower, the gay plumaged-bird, 
and the “human face divine.” And the most delicate and de- 
cisive test of the degree of mental culture, is furnished by the 
degree of just and discriminating sensibility which any one pos- 
sesses to the voices of music, and the incentives to lofty aspi- 
ration, and the lessons of sacred knowledge which all these 
address to the soul. The reason why the poor Hottentot must 
be placed so low in the scale of degradation, is, that the sweet 
influences of beauty, and the thrilling interest of perilous ad- 
venture, and the awe-inspiring power of grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, cannot stir his dull and brutish mind with a single 
emotion. His neighbor of the Caflre race, under the stimulus 
of a much less exciting scene than that to which we have 
referred, will extemporize the loftiest and most figurative elo- 
quence and poetry. And his eloquence and poetry are only the 
rude utterance of the teachings of nature, in the midst of which 
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he, like the Hottentot, has lived, but to which, he, unlike the 
Hottentot, possesses a keen sensibility. The Caffre is conse- 
quently vastly superior to the Hottentot in all the qualities 
which constitute the natural strength and excellence of hu- 
manity. 

The illustration will serve to introduce the subject which has 
been suggested in part by the title of the book standing at the 
head of this article. A “Guide to the Scientific Knowledge of 
Things Familiar,” should cultivate in the youthful observer an 
active and intelligent sensibility to all the influences which the 
surrounding creation is adapted to exert upon his mind. It 
should provide means for a constant right employment of that 
sensibility, by cultivating the habit of close and correct obser- 
vation, and thus ensuring to the learner an ever increasing 
knowledge of the familiar aspects and phenomena of nature. 
And thus also, while it gratifies curiosity by both stimulating 
and answering enquiry, it should prove a welcome guide in 
pointing out to the young, the first sure steps toward the attain- 
ment of the highest mental and moral culture. Such is the 
object of this book. Its aim is to answer in a brief, correct 
and intelligible manner, a multitude of those questions, which 
the young learner will be sure to ask in some form, on awaking 
slowly to the consciousness of possessing an intelligent being, 
and finding himself surrounded with countless objects and in- 
fluences to solicit his attention, and call forth his enquiries. 
And the book is designed to confer a double advantage in sug- 
gesting the question as well as supplying the answer. It would 
cultivate intelligent and persevering habits of enquiry, not only 
by answering such questions as arise involuntarily, but also by 
supplying a multitude of others, by the solution of which the 
young learner will be equally interested and profited, though 
unable of himself to devise or express them. The object is 
certainly a good one ; and whether successfully accomplished or 
not in a first decisive attempt, the method of instruction adopted 
in the volume, deserves especial attention from all on whom is 
devolved the responsibility of guiding the early and the pro- 
gressive development of the youthful mind. 

We all are or should be students, and the great business of 
life is to learn,—to treasure up wisdom from whatever sources 
it can be obtained,—to cultivate the purest and noblest aspira- 
tions in our souls,—to habituate our minds to the most accurate 
observation of all truths within our reach, and to a practical 
familiarity with the principles of the most refined and impartial 
judgment. The instrumentalities for carrying forward this all- 
important work of self-education, are as various as the depart- 
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ments of knowledge to be pursued, and as numerous as the 
opportunities afforded to acquire new truths, or new evidence 
with which to confirm the old. Some of these instrumentalities 
are costly and difficult of acquisition, and consequently within 
the reach of but a few. And when secured, they often produce 
results disproportioned to the exertion they have cost. The 
cabinet of antiquities, so full that it shall bring up the dead past 
in living representation before us, can be found only in royal 
or national collections. Libraries, containing the written wis- 
dom of all ages and all nations upon their loaded shelves, involve 
the expense of a princely fortune, and years of research in 
collecting; and then the life and the intellect of one man can 
do little more than master the briefest table of contents. But 
there is one vast volume, the possession of which is the birth- 
right of every intelligent soul born into the world. It is ever 
lying open before us, inviting our study. Its pages are illumined 
all over with gorgeous light ; adorned with living illustrations, 
more expressive and beautiful than all the decorations of art ; 
and it is so plainly written that he who runs may read, and the 
wayfaring man need not err therein. It is the book of nature. 
It is the vast and infinitely diversified volume of the Creator’s 
works. The first time our eyes fulfill for us their appointed 
function of vision, they must reveal to our wandering gaze some 
portion of that vast scroll which is written within and without 
by the finger of God. As we grow older, delighting more and 
more in the habit of observation ; as we come to the exercise 
of reason and the faculty of speech ; we find that we have every- 
thing to learn, and that everything has some secret knowledge 
which we shall be both pleased and profited in possessing. 
Study therefore by the simple process of direct observation, 
becomes the first and most agreeable exercise to the mind of 
the child. His senses are all fresh and keen, and he desires to 
keep them ever employed in enquiring out the nature of every- 
thing around him, and the cause of every event that. comes 
under his observation. He feels, in common with his vigilant 
guardians of the nursery, that he has made some very important 
advances in the acquisition of “ useful knowledge,” when he 
has learned that fire will burn, that knives will cut, that heavy 
bodies will fall unless held up, and that his own body forms 
no exception to the general rule. Much to his displeasure, he is 
often held back by the affectionate caution and anxiety of 
others, from persisting in many “exploring expeditions,” and 
many perilous experiments which he is eager to make in search 
of “useful and entertaining knowledge.” For the desire of 
knowledge is his ruling passion, and he will give himself, and 
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those about him, no rest, till either the desire is gratified, or 
quenched within him. And it is the surrounding sensible 
world,—the world of nature, of reality in distinction from fiction 
or theory, that he most desires to explore. The inordinate 
craving for the fictions of romance springs up only after he 
finds that the domain of truth is shut against him, or that he has 
no patient and faithiul guide to take him by the hand, and lead 
him forth into the broad and boundless fields of nature, teaching 
him to behold with a discriminating eye, and to adore with a 
grateful heart, the beauties and the glories which creative might 
has strewn all around him. The first instinctive impulse in 
the opening mind of the child, is to study the forms and pheno- 
mena of the natural world, and to ask, with most commendable 
perseverance and simplicity, the reason for everything. “ What 
makes the rain and the snow, the night and the morning? 
Where does the light come from? What keeps the stars from 
falling ? Where does the sun go when it is night? Why does 
the winter come, and why cannot the summer stay always? 
What makes the flower seeds come up? How does the bird 
fly, and who taught her to build her nest ?” 

Such questions are asked by every child of ordinary under- 
standing, and he keeps asking them, until his patience is wearied 
out because he gets no answer, or his sense of duty or his fear 
of punishment compels him to keep silence under the stern 
command, to “hold his tongue.” And in the fact that the 
developing mind of the child is always pressing such enquiries, 
there is a reason, there is a deep philosophy, which it ill becomes 
children of a larger growth to disregard. Such questions show 
clearly what are the most inviting subjects of study. and what 
are the most fruitful sources of knowledge, not only to the 
young but to those who often conceal their incompetency to 
explain “ things familiar,” by falsely telling the more ingenuous 
child, that they are “to make little boys and girls ask questions.” 
It were well if that habit of asking questions about things of 
common occurrence from the simple desire to know more about 
them, were carried into maturer years. It were well that that 
youthful desire to make a multitude of enquiries, on all subjects 
not fully understood, instead of being absolutely silenced by 
stern command, or misled and tantalized by answers more false 
and frivolous than the questions, were ever encouraged and 
cultivated, by affording it its rational and legitimate gratifica- 
tion. It were well that that perfectly natural and commendable 
disposition in the young, were never rebuked or stigmatized as 
a meddlesome and impertinent curiosity. 

Suppose that the child, as soon as he begins to manifest the 
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desire for knowledge, were encouraged by receiving in an 
appropriate form all the instruction he seeks. Suppose him to 
be led along from his youth up by parents, and teachers, and 
friends, who listen with patience to all his enquiries, help him 
to the expression of those that he could not make out alone, 
stimulate him to frame others which he never would have de- 
vised without assistance, and make every one an occasion for 
unfolding to the eager learner, the lesson taught by every ob- 
ject in the surrounding world, and every event in each day’s 
history of life. Would the spirit of enquiry in a child thus 
instructed, become less active as he grew older? Would he, 
from indifference or satiety, shrink back from exploring the 
wonders and the glories of the material creation, while yet 
every additional enquiry answered, supplies new incentive, to 
make others, and every step of progress in the acquisition of 
knowledge, only convinces him that there is infinitely more to 
learn? Would it be possible for one thus instructed from his 
earliest youth, ever to sink down into such a state of mental 
inaction, as almost to cease to observe and to enquire, and con- 
sequently to cease to learn? Would it not rather become a 
principle with him to enquire after the reason of everything, 
and to search it out in all its connections and consequences ? 
Would not his faculty of observation, from long exercise, be- 
come so acute and active, that he would discover new objects 
of enquiry, as constantly as the old were sufficiently known ? 
It is by no means easy to answer such questions decisively, 
by adducing instances in which the experiment has been fully 
and fairly made. It would be hard to find even one who has 
had the full advantage of a system of instruction, so perfectly 
adapted to meet and satisfy the instinctive desires and necessi- 
ties of his developing mind, and to suit every degree of his 
growing capacities. Parents and teachers have been instruct- 
ed, and have attained their own present habits of thinking and 
of observation, under the influence of the same false system of 
repression and denial, which is still famishing the fresh activi- 
ties, and frowning down the rational curiosity, and quenching 
the new fire of awakened thought and restless enquiry, in the 
young.—The little child gazes trom a window. upon the cloud 
which “the sunbow’s rays arch with the many hues of heaven ;” 
clapping his hands with his light-hearted glee, he calls his best 
friend to share with him the pleasure of beholding the sight. 
But he cannot long be satisfied with seeing. He would know 
the cause. And his first question is, “ mother, what makes the 
rainbow ?” But the fond mother asked the same question 
when she was a child, and received no answer. Wearied with 
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the vain search after knowledge, which none could help her to 
gain, she at last gave over the toil, and became content, like 
others, to live in the midst of a world of wonders, and no longer 
ask how they came, or for what end they were appointed. If 
she had the opportunity, as she grew older, to learn something 
of the philosophy of nature from the cramped and desiccated 
formulas of books, it could not atone for the first neglect. For 
when once the first instinctive desire for acquaintance with 
the living forms, and the loud voice of nature was suffered to 
die out, it could scarcely be kindled again by theoretic text- 
book, teacher, and schools. What was then learned, was a 
task, and as such, was painfully remembered and willingly for- 
gotten. The mother, when herself a child, had the same spirit 
of true philosophy which she now sees revived in the desire of 
her own child, to know the reason of everything. But in her 
case the desire was neither answered nor rightly directed ; and 
consequently now she either is unable to answer the questions 
of her young pupil, or she thinks it a matter of very little con- 
sequence todo so. And so it is with most. Either they can- 
not explain the most common and familiar phenomena of the 
visible world for the young, or they think it of very little im- 
portance todo so. And the consequence is, that the young, as 
they grow up to mature years, gradually cease to enquire into 
the nature of things, that are constantly passing under their ob- 
servation. They gradually become indifferent to the forms and 
voices and influences of the natural world, and in the end, the 
whole surrounding creation is to them destitute of life and ex- 
pression and beauty. 

Now the first step towards adopting a plan of early instruc- 
tion, which shall prevent this confessedly undesirable conse- 
quence, must be a firm conviction on the part of all, that the 
consequence results from neglecting the lessons of truth, and 
therefore is not from the nature of the case inevitable. As we 
advance from childhood to manhood, this world, so glorious and 
beautiful to the eye of youth, need not change into a dull and 
dead monotony of the same unvarying aspects, the same never 
increasing stores of knowledge. The objects to awaken and 
sustain an intelligent and commendable curiosity, are as numer- 
ous and inviting to the man, as to the child. he amount of 
knowledge possessed at any one time, compared with what may 
be still acquired after all our utmost experience and research, 
is so small, that with just reason, the greatest of philosophers 
might seem to himself, as he declared, to have been all his 
life but as a little child, playing upon the sea-shore, gather- 
ing up here and there a more beautiful sheil or pebble, while 
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the great ocean of truth lay all unexplored beyond. There is 
a boundless ocean of truth—inviting and elevating, as well as 
practical truth—ever within reach of all, yet all unexplored. 
The combined and multiplied activities of this most active age, 
have been for years expended upon the work of bringing more 
closely to view, all the truths, displaying the constitution and 
laws of the physical world, and yet those who have gone far- 
thest in the work of observation and of actual discovery, form 
the highest estimate of the riches of knowledge that still lie 
unexplored in the secret archives of nature. To those who 
already know most of the boundless creation ever open for 
our inspection, its fields of research appear most inviting. 
They are led on in their investigations by the most sustained 
and satisfactory interest. To them, the whole surrounding 
world is most fully animate with the myriad forms of life, 
and most profusely adorned with its many shapes and hues 
of beauty. To them, the fields of research which have been 
most fully explored, are still ever new; and the new are most 
familiar, from the fact, that they exhibit in different connections 
the harmonious action of the same laws, which have been 
already most frequently observed. The most enlarged and 
accurate experience of the philosopher, concurs with the im- 
pulsive fervor of the poet in exclaiming— 


“ Still mighty nature bounds as from her birth, 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth ; 
Flowers in the valley, splendor in the beam, 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream, 
Immortal man! behold her glories shine, 

And cry, exulting inly, ‘ they are thine !” 


It is not simply the poet, with his more active sensibility, yet 
less instructed mind, who is enthusiastic in extolling the pleas- 
ure and the improvement to be constantly secured in the study 
of the works of nature. It is the most profound philosopher, 
who remonstrates most earnestly against the common indifler- 
ence to the exhaustless stores of instruction, and the unfailing 
sources of pure and ennobling satisfaction, that may be obtained 
from a careful study of objects and phenomena most frequently 
brought under our observation. It is the teacher of the most 
sacred truths, and the expounder of the most awful mysteries 
in revelation, who, if he possesses a mind duly trained to seize 
and appropriate all available means of instruction, and duly 
sensible to all the voices with which the Creator addresses his 
creature man, will be most ready to say, to those who receive 
the divine law from his lips,— 
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“©! how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which nature to her votary yields ? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even; 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven; 
O! how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven?” 


But we must not permit our interest in so definite and prac- 
tical a subject, to dissipate itself in mere generalities of expres- 
sion. Let us follow out in some of its details, a possible way 
of securing a better cultivation of the sensibilities of the heart, 
‘and a more full and natural development of the powers of the 
mind. It will be admitted on all hands that it is desirable, as 
far as possible, to carry forward into mature life, that buoyancy 
of feeling, and that ever active desire to know more of every- 
thing, which are so characteristic of youth. To gain such a 
result will be admitted to be one of the important ends of educa- 
tion. And if it ever is gained, it must be done in accordance 
with some system by which the principle of rational curiosity 
in the child is cultivated, not quenched. He must therefore be 
taught from the earliest dawn of intelligence, that the world 
into which he has been born, is full of life, of meaning and of 
beauty. With the utmost care must he be guarded against re- 
lapsing into that dull and hopeless indifference, which looks 
upon the form and constitution of the visible world, as if they 
were utterly accidental, or unintelligible, or without design. 
If he has books, and can read them, it is well. But on no ac- 
count should he fail to be taught to read the great book of 
nature, which ever lies open before him. Teach him that that 
book is more full of meaning than the printed page, and that 
therefore he does well to study it with the greater diligence. 
Teach him that it is highly appropriate and commendable in 
him, to ask for the meaning of everything, for everything hasa 
meaning ; everything in some manner discloses its design; 
everything is filling its appointed place in the universal system 
of the Builder and Maker of all. 

For example, let any one who would fulfill the office of in- 
structor to the child, upon occasion direct his attention to some 
varied and beautiful landscape, such as thousands gaze upon 
every day of their lives from their own door. Here, then, is 
presented in one view, an illuminated chapter in the book of 
the Creator’s works. Perhaps it is one of the ten thousand 
valleys embosomed among the hills of our own New England. 
The neighboring heights are shaded with green woods. Their 
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sloping sides are enlivened with flocks, cropping the fresh pas- 
turage cr ruminating beneath the grateful shade of scattered 
trees. The vale itself is adorned with still more luxuriant vege- 
tation, gracefully divided by a winding stream, murmuring with 
the cheerful notes of the insect and feathered tribe upon the 
wing, basking in the glorious light of the noonday sun. Now 
let the young student of nature be assisted first to take in, at 
one general view, the prominent outlines of such a scene, until 
his mind is sensibly impressed with its beauty, and his curiosity 
is awakened to present the question, how it came so, and what 
it all means. Then assure him that that is a most reasonable 
enquiry for him to make. For it all has a meaning, and though 
without speech or language, yet may its voice be heard. - All 
the innumerable parts, and the general arrangement and rela- 
tion of the whole panorama upon which he is gazing, are the 
result of intelligent design, as much as every shade and figure 
upon the canvas, where the painter has spent wearisome days 
and months, in giving expression to ideal forms of beauty ex- 
isting in his own mind. Teach the young observer that the 
objects upon which he is gazing, severally and together, all 
have come into being for 2 specific purpose ; all have assumed 
their present shape and relations in concurrence with appointed 
conditions ; all are still obeying invariable laws of being, and 
that therefore chance, disorder, accident or mystery can have 
nothing to do with them. The naked and seamless granite, 
crowning the hill; the tilted strata of more recent rock, out- 
cropping from the terraced slopes; the rough and coarsely ab- 
raded bowlder, standing alone upon the plain ; the rounded peb- 
bles lining the bottom of the brook, have all received the ori- 
ginal elements of their constitution, and have attained their 
present form and position, in the fulfillment of an intelligent 
design, and in accordance with invariable law. And therefore 
it is a commendable curiosity in the child, which prompts him 
to point to the great rock standing alone in the midst of the 
plain, and ask how it came there. Nor is his question answered, 
when he is told that “it was always so.” For it was not ; nor is 
it the dictate of intelligent piety, to answer all the questions of 
the little philosopher, about the constitution and order of things 
in the natural world, by only telling him that “God made all 
things—God brings all events to pass,’—He did—He does. 
But he permits, he requires us to know much of the manner in 
which many things were brought into their present state, 
and much of the means by which many events are brought to 
pass. 

The instructor who would rightly guide the development of 
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the youthful mind, must not treat the many questions of the 
young learner, as if they were of little moment. He should 
rather make it an object of study with himself to answer them 
to the fullest degree, that the present attainment of human 
knowledge will permit. And if the young pupil propose ques- 
tions that are frivolous, as he certainly will sometimes, rather 
than rebuke him by forbidding his asking any, teach him to ask 
such as will lead him to new discoveries, and higher attainment 
in knowledge. In following up the lessons to be drawn from 
the contemplation of a single landscape, as supposed above, 
show him that it is not by accident that the gentle stream winds 
through the valley, lending fertility to the soil and beauty to 
the landscape. Show him that it is not an idle errand, on 
which the whispering breeze is sent, as it fans the heated brow 
of the weary husbandman, toiling in the hot sun, or resting 
beneath the shade of the green oak, thus wafting the fragrance 
of the ripening grain to its owner, and cheering him on to con- 
tinued labor by the promise of approaching harvest. Teach the 
young learner, and if necessary teach him again and again, and by 
illustration, a thousand-fold varied, that there are lessons of wis- 
dom for him to acquire, in all the multiplied forms of vegetable 
life, from the feeble flower that shrinks and dies in the first breath 
of autumn, to the hardy oak against which the storms of a 
century have beaten in vain. Show him by familiar example, 
that in all the countless forms of insect and animal existence 
presented to the careful observer within the compass of any 
such landscape, there are equally countless evidence of infinite 
wisdom for him to study and admire. Assure him that the 
very voices of the natural world are intelligible to the reflec- 
tive mind; that the forms which it assumes are designed, and 
the uses which they subserve are beneficent. Cultivate in him 
the well-grounded impression, that he has but to open his eyes 
and observe wherever he may, in order to find something new 
tolearn. He has only to attempt to enumerate the varying 
aspects which life assumes in the creation around him, to find 
that they surpass all computation. The philosophy of the drop 
of water taken from the pool by the roadside, combining an 
accurate analysis of its constituent element, together with the 
natural history of its million of inhabitants, might be made the 
study of a life. Thus he is encompassed with the idea, if not 
the reality, of infinity, on every side. The burnishing of the 
plumelet upon the insect’s wing, is more perfect than he can de- 
scribe or comprehend. The distance of the star, that appears’ 
in the sky no bigger than the glow-worm in the meadow, is so 
great that he cannot appreciate the differeuce between it and 
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double the amount. The whole substance of animal and vege- 
table bodies is organized and definitely arranged down to such 
a minuteness of division, that no natural sight or the magni- 
fying power of optical instruments, will enable him to observe 
or to appreciate the reality. The whole mass of the earth which 
he treads, with its seemingly confused conglomeration of rocks, 
and hills, and plains, and streams, and oceans, is yet arranged 
from the surface down into its fathomless depths, in as definite 
and orderly a succession, as the leaves of a book, which when 
bound presents a continuous history, or the words of a sentence, 
which when uttered expresses an intelligible thought. Teach 
the young enquirer by actual examples of things that are passing 
under his own observation, that such are the exhaustless stores of 
knowledge, ever inviting him on to new enquiry, and that it is 
in the midst of such a fearful and wonderful creation, that he 
is to live. Lead him along step by step, in that very method 
of study, which affords the desired empluyment to his new and 
uncloyed senses, and his ever active spirit of observation. And 
will the child so instructed grow weary of learning as he grows 
older? While every effort in progressive study receives a 
richer reward, and the ten thousand voices of nature are ever 
inviting him to new fields of enquiry, will he, in the silly cant 
of the cloistered boarding school, talk of “ finishing his educa- 
tion?” Will he count it a relief, when he is “no longer under 
a schoolmaster,’ who can so successfully combine study and 
recreation, as to secure for him at once the pleasures and the 
advantages of both? When the first few years of life are 
past, and the animal spirits have lost a little of their early 
buoyancy, will he “smoke-dry, and sere, and shrivel up his 
heart,” and spend the remainder of his days in petty cares, and 
sensual pleasures, and thoughtless indifference to the countless 
sources of instruction, which are still within his reach ? 

It may be objected to this method of inculcation, that it is 
“all mere fancy ;” or that it may do well enough in some pos- 
sible cases, as a means of cultivating the taste and imagination, 
but that it can accomplish very little in the work of practical, 
common sense education. To such an objection it should be 
sufficient to reply, that this method of developing the youth- 
ful, and constantly storing and strengthening the mature, mind, 
is the most natural of any that can be conceived. It is com- 
plying with the suggestions of the intellectual nature of man, 
as strictly as it is obeying the laws of his bodily constitution, to 
supply food to sustain the animal life, in answer to the demands 
of appetite. And the plan of training the youthful mind, by 
first cultivating the habit of intelligent observation, upon out- 
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ward phenomena and objects, is the most practical of all 
methods of instruction ; since it first makes the child acquainted 
with things that he first desires and needs to know. And it leads 
him forward in a course of continual improvement, and with un. 
flagging interest, by employing his hearing, and his sight, and 
his touch, and all his faculties of observation, in increasing his 
store of usetul knowledge, at that very time of life, when those 
senses and faculties are most keen and eager to be employed. 
And it ever teaches him first of all, the nature of the things 
with which he has most to do, and the laws of his own being, 
which he is under the most urgent and perilous necessity to 
obey. Such a system of instruction ought to take precedence 
of al! others, for the very reason that it is most practical— 
tends most directly to answering the demands of every day 
life. The “fanciful,” the theoretical, the unnatural system of 
instruction, must be that which shuts up the child to the heavy 
task of burdening his memory with unintelligible formulas and 
definitions, and silences his instinctive yearning for some further 
knowledge of the world of observation, and of sensible reality, 
by telling him that “littke boys and girls must not ask ques- 
tions.” ‘They must sit up straight and still on their seats, and 
learn the lesson of words well trom the book, but not be inqui- 
sitive about things or thoughts—not trouble the kind teacher 
by asking about the pretty flower they found in the meadow, 
or how it is that the fly climbs up so nimbly on the smooth 
glass of the window, or how the spider spins the beautiful silk 
with which he weaves his geometric web in the corner! Surely 
the most unnatural, unpractical, system of education, is the 
one which leaves that early, instinctive yearning after the 
knowledge of the causes and principles of “things familiar,” 
to expend itself in fruitless and misdirected endeavor; and in- 
stead of rightly directing and cultivating that desire, imposes 
the heavy and unwelcome task of learning words and forms 
that are arbitrary, and often in themselves most unreasonable ; 
and then, at last, when the young pupil has lost all interest in 
study of any kind, or has become so habituated to the repeti- 
tion of the form of words as to take them for knowledge, and 
to be satisfied with them, undertakes to teach him systems of 
philosophy, so conceived as that the observable facts and reali- 
ties of nature seem to be made for the book, quite as much as 
the book for them. The most unnatural, unpractical system of 
education, surely must be the one which thus leaves the child’s 
desire and faculty for observation unemployed, until it almost 
dies of inanition, and then, in the few whose thirst for know- 
ledge cannot be so easily quenched, seeks at last to revive a 
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love for nature, by means of formulas, and theorems, and de- 
monstrations, rather than by the actual sight of its forms of 
beauty, and by the sound of its voices of gladness. 

The actual observation of nature should certainly be taught 
first, for the double reason that the faculty of observation is 
developed much sooner than that of abstraction, and the sus- 
ceptibility to impressions from the visible world through the 
senses is keen and ever-active, before the ability to demonstrate 
or to understand a demonstration, has come into being. When 
the child is old enough to be attracted by the beauty of the 
flower and to enquire its name, then he is old enough to be 
taught more fully to observe its symmetrical proportions, its 
physiological structure, its laws of growth, distribution, propa- 
gation, and decay. When he has become inquisitive enough 
to ask how the bird flies, that is nature’s warning, that it is the 
time to teach him something of her mechanics, her laws of 
action and reaction, the principles of muscular force and motion, 
and the structural arrangement of limbs. When he asks what 
becomes of the birds in winter, and how the wild animals 
live when the earth is covered with snow ; then it is time to 
teach him something of the habits and instincts of animals, the 
climatic variations which govern their distribution and modes 
of subsistence throughout the earth. When his delight in plum 
pudding rises into so high a region of philosophy as to prompt 
the enquiry, “ where raisins come from,” he is not to be hushed 
by telling him that “ he will know more about such things when 
he is older.” The question itself is nature’s method of showing 
that it is just the time for the young enquirer to be taken in 
imagination to the sunny vales of France or the vine-clad hills 
of Spain, and thus to be taught something that he will remem- 
ber of the culture of the grape, the character and historic interest 
of the country and its inhabitants. When the child, at the 
approach of winter, is all impatient for the streams to be covered 
with crystal ice, and the hills to be whitened with the mantle of 
snow, and he asks many questions when, and how it will all be ; 
then is the time to explain to him something of the chemistry of 
heat and cold, evaporation and condensation, the mode and 
order of meteorological changes, and all the sublime and in- 
structive philosophy of the seasons. And yet once more, when 
the young pupil asks, as thousands have done, what keeps the 
stars in their places, and how far off they are, and whether 
they all shine to give light to the earth ; then is the time to teach 
him his first most impressive and lasting lesson upon the beauty, 
order, and magnificence of the Creator’s works, as displayed in 
the starry heavens. And he needs no books, diagrams or de- 
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monstrations to help him understand what he most needs to 
learn, in his first exercise in astronomy. 

Lead him forth beneath the open sky. Choose the season 
when the disappearance of life below leaves the mind the more 
free for the contemplation of the worlds above. Go forth upon 
a winter’s night, when the earth, concealed in its dazzling robe 
of snow, increases the cold and cloudless transparency of the 
air, and the air itself, by its multiplied reflections, causes the 
sky to appear at the first glance, as if every point in its whole 
surface were sparkling with its gem of light. Direct the young 
learner to fix his eye intently upon some one quarter of the 
heavens, and thus see that though the actual number of the 
stars is much less than appears at first sight, still there are more 
remaining than he can easily enumerate, and the apparent con- 
fusion disappears at once. Assure him that those little shining 
points preserve the same order, the same relative position, 
which they held when man’s first enquiring gaze was turned 
towards the heavens. There they stand, retired to such a dis- 
tance within the silent and awful depths of infinite space, that 
human thought cannot travel so far, 


“Though void of wing it rove 
Through the vast concave of the ethereal round.” 


Their goings forth are from of old, and the station held by 
each in the host of heaven, is still the same. While all things 
earthly fade and pass away, they still shine on, in the same 
undimned and seemingly eternal glory. The whole order and 
aspect of things in man’s world have been repeatedly changed, 
revolutionized and set up anew, under the crushing footsteps 
of time. But the clouds and the tempests of earth have 
not quenched the light of one of those orbs or shaken one 
from its appointed place. Arcturus and his sons are still cir- 
cling around the pole, as they were, when the Almighty bade 
the complaining patriarch lead forth that prince of the ethereal 
host on his destined way. At his appointed hour, Orion still 
climbs the steep ascent of the heavenly path to the zenith. The 
seasons are still marked upon the glittering belt of Mazzaroth. 

Let the young observer, while contemplating the order, the 
constancy, the deep silence of the stars, be assured that though 
they have no speech nor language “to ears of flesh and blood,” 
yet is their voice heard. The tribute of praise which they 
render to the great Creator, by their beauty, order, and ever- 
lasting silence, as clearly and constantly declares his immu- 
table perfection, as they could, were each permitted to send 
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through the universe a voice, loud as the shout of nations, pro- 
claiming the Almighty Maker’s name. 

But it may be that while the young observer is tasking his 
mind to grasp the deep meaning expressed by the constancy, 
regularity, and unbroken silence of the starry worlds above him, 
he is suddenly startled by what seems to him the brightest of all 
the host of heaven, rushing athwart the sky with furious speed, 
breaking the relative order and harmony’ with which each 
maintains its position, and conforms its motion to that of the 
whole firmament of stars, withdrawing attention from them by 
its own terrific glare of light, giving forth, perhaps, a sound as 
of rushing waters or of distant thunder, and then disappearing 
in darkness. He pauses in silence as if revolving the question, 
“can that be a lost world? Is it thus that the Almighty hurls 
the sons of the morning from their thrones of light?” But 
while he is still saddened and almost affrighted by the thought, 
you bid him look for the space that has been left void by the 
fall of the most brilliant star that shone in the canopy of 
night. And he sees that “the night has not lost a gem.” Not 
asingle ray has faded from her ancient glory. She still moves 
on, in the same solemn silence, her train still glittering with the 
same magnificent garniture of worlds. That seeming star, 
which emblazoned so wide a track across one half of the 
heavenly arch in its fall, was no more, in distance and dimen- 
sions, when compared to one of those still shining orbs, than 
the dew-drop of the morning which scarcely bends the slightest 
blade of grass, is to the ocean that rolls its measureless waters 
upon the shores of every land. Show the young student of 
nature’s mysteries, that, after its brief passage, when his eye 
looks again calmly into the blue depths of night, he can still 
see, far beyond the region where the meteor flames and expires, 
far beyond the path of the solar light, the same stars, shining 
with the same serene and awful silence still. 

Teach the young learner “so to consider the heavens.” Help 
him to lay open his mind to the full power of such a scene ; and 
then he has his first and most lasting lesson, in the most sacred 
and sublime of all the sciences. And to learn that lesson, the 
young astronomer needs no exhausting calculus, no space- 
piercing telescope, no elaborate treatises. He need not count 
up constellations, and label the stars by numerals or alphabets. 
He must not associate with the sacred fires, the awful silences, 
and the sun-peopled immensities of infinite space, the debasing 
monstrosities of a pagan mythology. He must rather learn de- 
voutly and reverently to trace the footsteps of an intelligent 
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Almighty Power, wherever His goings forth have been displayed 
in the creation of worlds. 

If the youthful enquirer be educated from the first dawn of 
intelligence, from the first manifestations of a rational curiosity, 
thus to study the works of creation, the world will never cease 
to seem to him to be clothed with divine beauty, and to resound 
with voices of celestial harmony. Wherever he goes, he will 
feel himself to be surrounded by innumerable forms of life. 
Whatever he behoids in the diversified field of nature, he will 
find expressive of intelligent design. However destitute of 
books or of teachers, he will still find within his reach, countless 
sources of instruction. He will not think himself yielding to 
the vagaries of an unrestrained imagination, if he finds tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good ineverything. Rather by cultivating the habit of thus 
interpreting nature, he will kindle in his own heart the sacred 
fire of that soft and impersonating devotion of prophets and 
psalmists of the ancient time, who addressed inanimate things, 
as if they were a living and conscious soul pervading every 
element; as if every mountain and hill and tree of the forest 
possessed a tongue, and all were exalting the praise of Him 
“ whose name alone is excellent, whose glory is above the earth 
and heaven.” 

We come then to this one conclusion, that the grand reason 
why all, the young and the old alike, should be educated and 
should educate themselves, to the study of the laws, the pheno- 
mena and the objects of the visible creation, is, that they all 
speak of their Creator. They all exalt his greatness and display 
his glory. It is not merely the language of figure or of fancy 
when we say, that all things around us and within us, are full 
of Him. The dull clod beneath our feet, as well as every grade 
of organized being, and the immaterial essence of the deathless 
mind, declare the majesty and the love of Him whose great 
name is emblazoned on all his works,—who manifests himself in 
the lowest and most sluggish creature that crawls the earth, as 
well as in the immortal faculties of the human soul. It is nota 
human, nor a profane, but a holy, a divine philosophy, which 
teaches man the nature of the beings that live, and of the sub- 
stances that exist, and of the laws that are acting, around him, 
and then, by the aid of such instruction, leads him to a better 
understanding and a more earnest contemplation of the One 
great Being who made them all. It is by the aid of sucha 
philosophy, baptized in the light of revelation, that our condi- 
tion in this world is to be made most to resemble that first state 
of happiness and of purity, when man held converse with 
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angels, and heard the voice of the Lord walking in the garden 
of Paradise. If we avail ourselves sufficiently of its aid, even 
now, we shall be ready to behold the Creator in every creature 
into which he has breathed the breath of life, in every shape, 
hue, and dimension of matter which he has formed. And when 
we cast our eyes over the widening landscape, the valley, the 
river, the plain, the harvest, upward to the hills, and then far 
above to the wide-arching heavens, illumined by the splendor of 
that one great orb in whose light, to our vision, the mingled 
radiance of myriads of more distant suns is dazzled and lost, 
then, with humility as well as with rapture, may we exclaim— 
“My Father made them all. Holy is his name. The whole 
earth is full of his glory. The wide world which we inhabit is 
but a living temple for his praise.” 


Arr. IL—VICARIOUS RELIGION. 


The Errors of Romanism traced to their origin in Human 
Nature. By Ricnarpn Waare ty, D. D., Archbishop of Dub- 
lin. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell & Co., Chestnut St. 
New York: Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway. 1843. 


WE place at the head of this article the title of Archbishop 
Whately’s volume on the Errors of Romanism traced to their ori- 
gin in Human Nature; but we intend to write only on the sub- 

ject of one of the six chapters of that volume, Vicarious Religion. 
’ The other chapters are upon “Superstition,” “Pious Frauds,” 
“Undue Reliance on Human Authority,” “ Persecution,” and 
“Trust in Names and Privileges.” These errors, together with 
that which we have chosen as our topic, Archbishop Whately 
proves to abound especially in the Roman Catholic Church ; and 
he traces them to their origin in human nature, with a subtle and 
accurate analysis of man’s native character, a careful discrim- 
ination, a profound judgment, and a practical application of 
the truth he sets forth, that render this one of the ablest and 
most useful among his works. And this is to call it one of the 
ablest works of the age : fot Archbishop Whately has no superior 
among the writers of the present age in penetrating insight and 
comprehensive observation, in acuteness of discrimination and 
wholesome judgment, in candor, integrity and honor in con- 
troversy, and in clearness and exactness of expression. To 
treat all these topics, however, assigning proper space to each, 
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would weary ourselves and our readers ; and therefore we select 
that which, in our view, is the most important in itself and 
most pertinent to the times. 

The disposition to a vicarious religion is universal among 
men—a disposition, as Whately has well termed it, “to serve 
God by proxy”—to have the claims of God on the heart and 
life complied with, by some representative method—to escape 
the trouble and responsibility of personal religion, by having re. 
ligion attended to for them by others. The Bible explicitly 
teaches and everywhere implies the great lesson of personal 
and direct responsibility to God. It reveals clearly God’s char- 
acter and will, and imposes on man the obligation to understand 
and love the one, and to learn and obey the other. It reveals 
man’s sinfulness, and holds him responsible for seeing, feeling, 
and repenting of it. It reveals Jesus Christ, the Saviour of sin- 
ners, and bids man come directly to him for pardon and life, and 
have faith in him. But men, averse to practical religion, are 
universally disposed by nature to divest themselves of this per- 
sonal responsibility, by throwing it on others. They know it 
will not do wholly to neglect religion. They would attend to 
it indeed ; but not in person, not by bringing their own minds 
and hearts to the performance of itsduties. They would have 
the work of religion done for them by others. They say with 
the foolish virgins, “Give us of your oil.” 

It may be useful briefly to trace some of the manifestations 
or evidences of this disposition among men, and to refer to some 
of its lessons. We may find it, not only where we have been 
accustomed to look for it, but also where we have not been wont 
to discover it. Its workings are subtle and deceptive, and it be- 
hooves all to understand them. 

The first evidence in order of this disposition is seen in the 
proneness of men to take the foundation of all religion, viz: its 
doctrines, their creed, on the authority of others ; in other words, 
the proneness of men to do their religious studying and thinking 
by proxy. How large a proportion is there of mankind, whose 
religious belief is founded, not on their own diligent study of 
God’s works and word, but on the authority of others ; who take 
their belief at second hand ; who believe as they do, simply be- 
cause their fathers have thus believed, or those around them 
thus believe. To study and search at the proper sources for an 
answer to the question, What is truth ? is hard work. They find 
an answer ready made up to their hand, and they take it. It they 
live among Pagans, they are Pagans; if among Mohammedans, 
Mohanmedans ; if among infidels, infidels ; if among Christians, 
they are nominal Christians. They de not take the trouble, care- 
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fully obtaining all the assistance they can, to investigate and settle 
the foundations of religion for themselves. They take this work 
as it is done for them by others. This many do professedly ; 
while others do it really, though they do not acknowledge it, and 
perhaps are not aware of it. The Roman Catholic professes 
to receive, implicitly, the religious doctrines of other men, and 
even renounces the right to study and judge for himself, say- 
ing openly, “1 most steadfastly admit and embrace apostolical 
and ecclesiastical traditions. I admit the Holy Scriptures, ac- 
cording to that sense in which our Holy Mother the Church 
has held and does hold ; to which it belongs to judge of the true 
sense and interpretation of the Scriptures: neither will I ever 
take and intepret them, otherwise than according to the unani- 
mous consent of the Fathers.”* Thus a large portion of nomi- 
nal Christians, not only do not study the Bible for themselves, 
but solemnly promise that they never will, and agree to take 
their faith at the hands of others. Nor is this reliance on the 
Church to study and interpret the Bible, confined to Roman 
Catholics. It exists among a portion of nominal Protestants. 
They say, indeed, that the Bible is the only rule of faith and 
practice. Yet they add that the Bible is not to be interpreted 
by individuals, but by the Church. The Church, or the stand- 
ard writers in the Church, are to study the Bible for them, and 
they are quietly to take the results. Even the minister, one 
among them says, “should guide himself by the Holy Scrip- 
tures, not as he undersfands them, but as Catholic antiquity has 
revealed, and Catholic consent has kept, their meaning.” Or, 
as another has said, “ Scripture and tradition are the joint rule 
of faith.” Nor are those denominations who reject the Roman 
dogma of Church infallibility, and the Oxford doctrine of Church 
interpretation, entirely free from the disposition to take their 
belief from human authority. There are those among them 
who exalt certain formularies of doctrine into authoritative 
teaching, appealing to them as standards of truth ; who take the 
Bible not as they have studied and learned its meaning, but as 
the authors of certain confessions or creeds have studied and 
interpreted it. Others in a greater or less degree take as author- 
ity the opinion of some eminent individual among the dead or 
the living; while many more without examination and study 
receive as infallible truth the teaching of their own minister, 
Thus almost universally we see, in a greater or less degree, this 
reliance on human interpretation of Scripture, or human expo- 
sition of religious truth, not as assistance, which is very well, but 





* Creed of Pius IV. 
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as authority. This results, indeed, partly, from the perversion 
of a good principle, reverence for the wise and good, and partly, 
in some of its grosser forms, from priesteraft, but principally 
from this disposition to escape the labor and responsibility of 
religion by availing ourselves of that of others. To study the 
Bible so as to arrive at its exact teaching requires time and labor, 
and therefore, men say, “I believe all that the Holy Catholic 
Church teaches. I take Church interpretation as the true mean- 
ing of the Bible.” To read the Bible with care, comparing pas. 
sage with passage, that we may learn thus its consistent schemes 
of doctrines and precepts, requires patient care and toil, and 
therefore men take the Bible as creed makers and system makers 
have arranged and compacted it into a mass for easy acceptance. 
Instead of reading and digesting the truth themselves, they take 
with little examination the preparations of others. Instead of 
“ searching the Scriptures daily,” like the noble minded Bereans, 
to see “ Whether those things are so,” they take them on the 
assertion of human creeds, eminent writers, or admired and re- 
vered pastors. In a word, they are disposed to do their religious 
studying and thinking by proxy. 


When we leave the doctrines and consider the duties of re- 
ligion, we find in human nature the same tendency, evinced in 
a disposition to rely on rites and ceremonies performed by 
others. Passing by the heathen, in whose religion of rites and 
forms and priests, we might find abundant evidence of this dis- 
position, we will look nearer home for its manifestation, among 
those called Christians: for, if we find it under the light of the 
gospel, and in spite of that light, we shall have the fullest evi- 
dence of its vigorous existence in the human heart. 

So strong is this disposition in men, that it has, to a wide 
extent, essentially corrupted Christianity, and, to a still wider 
extent, spread in it a serious, though not fatal, taint. This has 
been the chief cause of the prevalence of the idea of the saving 
efficacy of sacraments, when administered by the hands of an 
authorized class,—the chief cause of the gradual transformation 
of the Christian minister or teacher into a priest. Christianity, 
as it is in the gospel, has no human priest to offer sacrifices, no 
human mediator or intercessor to stand between the soul and 
God, through or by whom alone the soul can make acceptable 
approach to the mercy seat. It has but one priest, Christ 
Jesus, the Great High Priest, who offered himself once for all, 
a sufficient sacrifice—the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world, the One Mediator between God and man, who 
ever liveth to make intercession. Christianity has teachers to 
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give instruction in the way of salvation, or rather to render ~ 
assistance in learning the way of salvation, and to administer 
ordinances, which, in a lively manner, will call to mind the sac- 
rifice of Christ, and represent his covenanted mercy ; but it has 
no human priest. Yet men have not liked this simple gospel. 
They have not liked mere teachers of Christianity, who would 
only assist them in learning religion, and leave all the doing of it 
to themselves. This imposed too much personal responsibility on 
themselves. They wished a cheaper method, some process of 
getting to heaven by representatives. And therefore, they have 
gradually changed the Christian minister or teacher into a priest, 
who is to offer sacrifice for the people ; who is to be a kind of 
mediator and intercessor between them and God; who is to in- 
terpret God’s word for them authoritatively and infallibly ; who, 
on condition of their submitting to his spiritual rule, is to take 
the care and responsibility of their spiritual affairs, and by the 
administration of efficient sacraments and ceremonies, Is to 
absolve them from their sins, and give them a title to life eter- 
nal. In a word, they have, over a large portion of Christen- 
dom, made out of the Christian ministry, a priesthood, on whose 
performance of rites they may rely for salvation—who are to 
have the responsibility and doing of religion, in their stead. 
We are speaking of a general fact, which is illustrated by 
many particular facts every day, in those branches of the nom- 
inal church in which this corrupted Christianity prevails. That 
father, whose new born child seems about to die—his chief 
anxiety is, not for its life, but to have it baptized by a priest, if 
possible, that he may be entirely secure of its salvation. There 
is another, (thousands do it.) going to a priest to confess his 
sins; and, having obtained absolution from him, he comes 
away with a light heart, feeling that his soul is safe. And his 
feeling of safety depends, not so much on the fact that he has 
made a clean breast, or a full confession, (for often he does not 
confess those sins which expose him to the civil iaw,) but on the 
mere fact that he has absolution from that human mediator. An 
intelligent Christian physician, who exercised his office in a hos- 
pital where there were often many Roman Catholics in the last 
stages of fatal disease, tells us, that he has had frequent illustration 
of this fact, in witnessing, on the one hand, their disquietude and 
fear of death so long as they had no priest of their church to 
give them absolution from their sins, and, on the other hand, the 
entire composure and security with which they went into the 
presence of God, after that priest had pronounced their absolu- 
tion. We once knew an instance, where the friends of a man 
who died without absolution went on foot to a priest, a hundred 
miles off, to hire him to pray the departed spirit out of purga- 
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tory, and with perfect confidence in the necessity and the effi. 
cacy of that ceremony. 

Here is another, (this case occurred within our personal 
knowledge,) who, in his poverty, has not wherewith to pay the 
priest for burying his child in ground consecrated by priestly 
rites. He solicits aid from those of his own faith. But those 
within his reach are few and poor, and he obtains but little. In 
his extremity, he applies to his Protestant acquaintance. They 
offer him a burying place in their ground. But no. It has not 
been consecrated by a priest; and to bury the body there 
would endanger the soul. They tell him, then, that his priest is 
cruel to require a sum which, in his poverty, he cannot pay. 
He admits it, and, in their presence, curses the priest for his 
cruelty. Yet he feels entire confidence in the necessity and 
efficacy of burial by him in consecrated ground to give repose 
to the soul, and he has no peace till he has procured the neces- 
sary sum. 

Now it is said that this is the result of priestcraft; that the 
ignorant have been imposed on by the cunning of ambitious 
and designing men. In this statement there is undoubtedly 
something of truth. Yet this is not mere imposition on igno- 
rance: for many men, of great intelligence, have this reliance 
on priestly rites. The chief reason is, that men have been will- 
ing to have it so. They have wished to be free from the respon- 
sibility of attending to their own spirituai concerns. Their 
conscience and their fears would not allow them entirely to neg- 
lect religion, and their indolence and depravity made them re- 
luctant to undertake for themselves its studies and duties. They 
have therefore been willing to rely on the performances of a 
priest, and to substitute his religious services for the service of 
their hearts ; in a word, to make him their deputy or represen- 
tative in religion. They have wished thus to purchase ease of 
conscience here, and security of happiness hereafter, and, at 
the same time, freedom from personal responsibility, and from 
inward, spiritual effort, in religion. Without this disposition in 
human nature, wide-spread, deep-seated, and strong, successful 
priestcraft would have been impossible. Without this it would 
have been impossible, under the light of the gospel, to transmute 
a Christian minister into a priest. Men are the willing dupes 
and slaves of a priesthood, that they may escape a sense of 
personal responsibility and the necessity of personal and spiritual 
religious work. This stupendous system of Romish priestcraft, 
superstition, and despotism, has been laid like an incubus on 
men, because men have been willing, nay, desirous to bear it, 
and thus satisfy conscience and fear, rather than bring their own 
minds and hearts to the exercises and duties of spiritual religion. 
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This reliance on rites and ceremonies performed by others, 
we find not among Roman Catholics only, but also, though not 
in as gross a form, among Protestants. This idea, not uncom- 
mon among nominal Protestants, that a minister, regularly and 
validly ordained, is a priest, whose sprinkling of water on a 
child insures its regeneration, and whose baptism of that child 
on its death-bed, may be relied on as a saving rite: this idea 
that bread and wine, consecrated by a priest, is so changed in 
its qualities, that it has in its company the real bodily presence 
of Christ, so that the partakers of it may be said, in some mys- 
terious manner, to partake of the body and blood of Christ; 
whereas, participation of bread and wine set apart to represent 
the breaking of Christ’s body and the shedding of his blood by 
one who does not profess to be a priest, but only an appointed 
and pious Christian minister, is not the Lord’s Supper, but 
merely, as one has termed it, “a common pious meal,” accom- 
panied by no peculiar benefit—the idea, not uncommon, that 
“the sacrifice of symbols,” as the Lord’s Supper has been call- 
ed, offered by a priest at the bed-side of a sick person, has a 
mysterious efficacy in preparing for death—the idea, in a word, 
that covenanted mercy (the only mercy known) flows, and 
flows only, through sacraments administered by the hands of 
priests—these. although not as grossly superstitious, are as real 
evidence as the instances before mentioned of a reliance on 
rites and ceremonies performed by an authorized class, having 
charge of men’s religious interests. They never could prevail, 
except by the strong disposition of men to devolve the care and 
labor of their spiritual affairs on others—tne disposition to sub- 
stitute the offices and performances of others for that discharge 
of personal responsibility to God, and that inward, religious, 
heart-work, from which the natural man so reluctates. 

Nor is the manifestation of this disposition confined to those 
who, in theory and in practice, rely on priestly rites and cere- 
monies. But it is seen in a variety of forms which are not as 
palpable as those which have been mentioned, and cannot be as 
well classified. 

Not unfrequently there is, in the minds of some in a congre- 
gation accustomed to hear the teaching of a minister, a half 
reliance,—(never, perhaps, expressed in words, or distinctly re- 
flected on, but yet existing, and in various ways betraying its 
existence.)—a half reliance for salvation on that minister—a 
feeling that, as they attend on his ministry, he will, in some way, 
fully provide for their spiritual interests, just as their physician 
takes care of their bodily health, or their lawyer of their legal 
business. And not a few, if they should speak out their real 
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feeling, and the state of mind, in which, without any very dis- 
tinct consciousness of it, they rest, would say as did a sick man 
once to his clergyman: “Sir, 1 put my spiritual affairs entirely 
in your hands, and depend on you to have them done right.” 
This state of mind is not, indeed, a matter of very distinct con- 
sciousness to those who possess it, because it will not bear 
examination and reflection. Yet there can be no doubt that it 
often exists, and keeps men quiet in neglect of personal religion. 

So, too, there are men who have a kind of reliance, not very 
distinct or strong, but yet sufficient, for the most part, to keep 
conscience quiet, on the fact that they regularly attend on the 
services of the sanctuary, and freely pay for the support of 
religious worship, and show an outward respect to that worship, 
and have a friendly regard for the minister, and can avail them. 
selves of his services when needed—a feeling, that, in some 
way, though they have no personal religion, the religion with 
which they are so closely connected, the religion of others—of 
the house of God and of their ministers—will avail for their 
spiritual safety and welfare. And it is partly, though not 
wholly on this account, that there is a prevailing opinion, (not 
wholly, for there is a just ground for the opinion, tn the fact that 
a minister is appointed to the office of teaching by his words 
and illustrating by his life the Christian precepts and doctrines,) 
that a minister should be more exemplary in his piety and con- 
duct than others, and, more than they, should avoid the appear- 
ance of evil—a half formed feeling that he is to be pious for his 
people ; that his exemplary deportment is to avail instead of 
theirs, and, therefore, that failure and defect on his part, affect 
the general insurance. 

There may be detected, also, not unfrequently, in children of 
pious parents, a reliance on the piety of their parents, a feeling 
that, in some way, their prayers, their fidelity, their religion, will 
avail them, without any endeavors of their own—a feeling 
somewhat akin to that expressed by a son of an eminent min- 
ister, who, when a friend manifested anxiety for his salvation, 
and urged him to personal attention to religion, replied, that he 
need give himself no uneasiness about him, for, if he wished to 
be converted, his father could convert him at any time. 

In these, and in many other subtle forms, there may be ob- 
served everywhere, among those of all opinions and organiza- 
tions in religion, this disposition to make the piety and duties of 
others answer instead of their own; and thus to secure a quiet 
conscience and a comfortable hope, without personal effort of 
mind and heart in religion. 
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The foregoing discussion throws light on a question, often 
asked at the present day, and with painiul interest by many. Is 
there not reason to fear that the Roman Catholic religion will 
have a prolonged and powerful existence in this country ? 

Jt is often said that a system of religion, so superstitious, 
absurd, and despotic, cannot long exist amid the growing light 
and progressive freedom of the present age. But this is an 
assertion, the truth of which many profound thinkers greatly 
doubt ; and the subject is worthy of more than a superficial ex- 
amination. One of the most able writers of the present day— 
one who has no favor for or tendencies to the Romish Church— 
speaking of that church, says: “‘ We do not see any sign which 
indicates that the term of her long dominion is appreaching. 
She saw the commencemeat of all the governments and of all 
the ecclesiastical establishments that now exist in the world; 
and we feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the end 
of them all. She was great and respected before the Saxon 
had set foot on Britain—before the Frank had passed the 
Rhine—when Grecian eloquence still flourished at Antioch— 
when idols were still worshiped in the temple of Mecca. And 
she may still exist in undiminished vigor, when some traveler 
from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take 
his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge, to sketch the ruins 
of St. Paul’s.’”’* 

Now, though we may think this opinion extravagant, and be 
unable to accord with it, yet, we must acknowledge, that the 
fact that it is advanced by one so well versed in human history, 
so cognizant of the nature and causes of its events, and so far 
from favor toward the Romish system, (and not by him alone,) 
dues show, that this is not a question to be lightly examined, or 
hastily decided. It is often said that there is no danger of the 
spread of the Roman Catholic religion in this country, among 
our native population certainly, so inconsistent is it with the 
spirit of our free institutions and with the general intelligence 
of the people. It should lead us thoroughly to examine this 
ground of confidence, when we remember that the observant, 
profound, and philosophical De Tocqueville, who has done better 
justice to this country than any other European traveler, and 
who has better understood our institutions than most of our own 
citizens, and who is, moreover, a friend of popular freedom, has 
expressed it as his decided opinion, that the Roman Catholic 
religion is, best of all, fitted tu democratic governments ; and, 
also, when we look over the world and see that some of its most 
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eminent scholars and enlightened philosophers, and they, too, 
favorable to political liberty, are themselves members of this 
Roman Church and advocates of its religious system. 

The great reason why we have to fear the prolonged and 
powerful existence of Romanism, is the fact which we have been 
considering—that there is a strong tendency to this kind of 
religion in human nature—a disposition to serve God by proxy— 
to rely on some system of priestly rites and ceremonies ; and 
this ally to the Roman Catholic system in the heart of fallen 
man is more than a match for mere intelligence, freedom, and 
the spirit of inquiry, real.and strong foes to that system as 
these undoubtedly are. The congeniality of this system with 
the inclinations of the depraved heart—this is the reason why 
intelligent and able men remain in it and even enter it. No 
danger from the Roman Catholic religion in our free country! 
There is danger from it everywhere where. there is human 
nature. Manis a Roman Catholic by nature. His intellectual 
indolence, his disposition to throw off direct responsibility to 
God, his great reluctance to submit his will and heart to God, 
in a word, his desperate depravity—this is an ally, a tremendous 
ally, of the Roman Catholic system. That system is the master- 
piece of human policy, yea, of Satan’s policy, in its adaptation, 
not to the real wants, but to the corrupt inclinations and wishes 
of mankind. There is nothing which man by nature so bitterly 
hates as to submit his will to God and bring his heart to 
the humbling experience and duties of religion—to sorrow for 
and renounce his sins, and to cast his soul, penitent and obe- 
dient, yet confessedly lost, on the mere mercy of God in Christ. 
Any outward service, whatever it may cost, any rites and cere- 
monies, however burdensome, any bodily mortifications, however 
painful, he will gladly perform, rather than this—anything which 
can be substituted for the religion of the heart. Any system 
which will give ease to conscience and a comfortable hope, 
while it frees from personal and direct responsibility to God and 
from spiritual duties. he will accept. And the system most cun- 
ningly devised for this purpose—that which gives most quiet 
and hope on the one hand, in consistency with freedom from 
personal responsibility on the other, is the Roman Catholic, 
which enables a man to devolve all his religion, except some 
outward services, on a priesthood, just as he devolves the cure 
of his bodily disease on a physician, and thus to retain all his 
pride, all his self-righteousness, all his self-will, all his ambition, 
all his worldliness, all his practical atheism. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, our freedom and the general diffusion of knowledge, 
the Roman Catholic religion, in some form, modified, perhaps, 
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yet real, entrenched in the strong holds of human depravity, 
and leagued with the strongest inclinations of fallen nature, will 
maintain a warfare, long and vigorous, though, as we believe and 
trust, ultimately unsuccessful ; ultimately unsuccessful, because, 
though depravity and Satan are for it, God’s truth and spirit are 
against it. 


There is another lesson quite worthy of attention. It is this: 
Protestants need to guard not only against the progress and pow- 
er of the Roman Catholic church, but also against the entrance 
and prevalence of a virtual Romanisin within their own denom- 
inations. 

It is the grand device of Satan, readily adopted by human 
depravity, universal and active, if men will attend to religion, 
to make them attend to it by proxy. And this—the reliance on 
the religious opinions and services of others for salvation—call 
it by what name we will, is the essence of Romanism. There 
is observable among Protestant denominations a constant tend- 
ency, which can be held in check only by constant vigilance 
and resistance, to substitute the Romish reliance on the opin- 
ions of men, expressed in one form or another, as authority in 
matters of faith, for the Protestant and Christian principle of 
reliance on the Bible or the word of God only. On this point, 
Archbishop Whately writes very ably in the work before us: 


“But are Protestants then, as long as they do but acknowledge these principles, 
exempt from all daoger of any such error as that fur which the Romish church has 
now been censured? By no means. Such might indeed have been the case had the 
claim to infallibility for the decisions of the church, and the comparative disregard 
of Scripture, been the cause, instead of being, as in truth it was, the effect, of the 
tendency to pay undue deference to human authority. The real cause of that tend- 
ency is to be sought in the principles of our common nature ;—in the disposition to 
carry almost to idolatry the veneration due to the wise, and good, and great ;—in the 
dislike of doubt and of troublesome investigation—the dread of perplexity and dis- 
agreement—and the desire of having difficult questions finally settled, and brought 
into the form of dogmas ready prepared for acceptance in a mass. While this dis- 
position continues to form a part of our nature, we can never, but by continual self- 
distrust, be safe from its effects. And the danger of virtually subs‘ituting human 
authority for divine is the greater, from the necessity which exists of making use of 
human expositions of Scripture; not only for the purpose, above alluded to, of pro- 
viding a symbol, test, or creed, (such as our thirty-nine articles,) in order to ascer- 
tain a sufficient agreement in members of the same religious community, but also 
for the purposes of public worship, and of catechetical instruction. For the sacred 
writers have not only transmitted only one short form of prayer, and no complete 
form for the administration of the Christian ordinances, but have not even left us any 
systematic course of instruction in the Christian doctrines. These they have left to be 
collected from histories and epistles, evidently addressed to Christians—to persons 
who had already been regularly instructed (catechized as the word is in the original) 
in the principles of the faith: thus leaving, as it should seem, to the church the office 


of systematically teaching, and to the Scriptures that of proving the Christian 
doctrines, 
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And it is a circumstance not a little remarkable, that they should, all of them, 
have thus abstained from committing to writing (what they must have been in the 
habit of employing orally) a catechism or course of elementary instruction in 
Christianity, consisting of a regular series of unquestionable canons of doctrine— 
articles of faith duly explained and developed—in short, a compendium of the 
Christian religion; which we may be sure (had such ever existed) would have been 
carefully transmitted to posterity. This, I say, must appear to every one, on a lit- 
tle reflection, something remarkable; but it strikes me as literally miraculous, | 
mean, that the procedure appears to me dictated by a wisdom more than human; 
and that the apostles and their immediate followers must have been supernaturally 
withheld from taking a course which would naturally appear to them the most ex- 
pedient, Considering how very great must have been the total number of all the 
elders and catechists appointed, in various places, by the apostles, and by those 
whom they commissioned, it seems hardly credible, that no one of these should have 
thought of doing what must have seemed so obvious, as to write, under the super- 
intendence and correction of the apostles, some such manual for the use of his hear- 
ers; as was in fact done repeatedly in subsequent ages, (i. e. after, as we hold, the 
age of inspiration was passed,) in all the churches where any activity existed, 
Thus much, at least, appears to me indubitable; that impostors would have taken 
sedulous care (as Mahomet did) to set forth a complete course of instructions in 
their faith ; and that enthusiasts would never have failed, some of them at least, to 
fall into the same plan; so that an omission which is, on all human principles, unac- 
countable, amounts to a moral demonstration of the divine origin of our relizion. 
And this argument, we should observe, is not drawn from the supposed wisdom of 
such an appointment: it holds good equally, however little we may perceive the ex- 
pediency of the course actually pursued ; for that which cannot have come from man, 
must have come from God. If the apostles were neither enthusiasts nor impostors, 
they must have been inspired; whether we can understand, or not, the reasons of 
the procedure which the Holy Spirit dictated. 

In this case, however, attentive consideration may explain to us these reasons, 
God's wisdom doubtless designed to guard us against a danger, which [ think no 
human wisdom would have foreseen—the danger of indolently assenting to, and 
committing to memory, a “form of sound words;” which would in a short time 
have become no more than a form of words ;—received with sive reverence, and 
scrupulously retained in the mind—leaving no room for doubt—furnishing no call 
for vigilant investigation—affording no stimulus to the attention, and making no 
vivid impression on the heart. It is only when the understanding is kept on the 
stretch by the diligent search—the watchful observation—the careful deduction— 
which the Christian Scriptures call forth, by their oblique, incidental, and irregular 
mode of conveying the knowledge of Christian doctrines—it is then only, that the 


feelings, and the moral portion of our nature, are kept so awake as to receive the — 


requisite impression : and it is thus accordingly that Divine wisdom has provided for 
our wants, ‘Curis acuens mortalia corda.’ 

It should be observed aiso, that a single systematic course of instruction, carrying 
with it divine authority, would have superseded the framing of any others—nay, 
would have made even the alteration of a single word of what would, on this sup- 
position, have been Scripture, appear an impious presumption; and yet could not 
possibly have been well-adapted for all the varieties of station, sex, age, intellec- 
tual power, education, taste, and habits of thought. So that there would have been 
an almost inevitable danger, that such an authoritative list of credenda would have 
been regarded by a large proportion of Christians with a blind and unthinking 
reverence, which would have excited no influence on the character; they would have 
had ‘a form of godiiness, but denying the power thereof; the form itself would 
have remained with them only as the corpse of departed religion. 

Such, then, being the care with which God’s providence has guarded against 
leading us into this temptation, it behoves us to be careful that we lead not ourselves 
into temptation, nor yield to those which the natural propensities of the human 
heart present. For, through the operation of those principles which I have so 
earnestly, and perhaps too copiously, dwelt on, we are always under more or less 
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temptation to exalt some human exposition of the faith to a practical equality with 
the Scriptures, by devoting to that our chief attention, and making to it our habit- 
ual appeal. 

There is one decisive argument, perfectly simple, and accessible to every under- 
standing, and especially acceptable to a pious mind, against employing any buman 
statement of doctrines in place of Scripture as the standard to be habitually appeal- 
ed to: it is not the will of God that this should be done. For if it had been his 
design, that there should be any such regular system of doctrine for habitual refer- 
ence, and from which there should he, in ordinary practice, no appeal, he would 
surely have enjoined, or at least permitted, (and the permission would have been 
sufficient to insure the same result,) the framing of some such confession of faith 
or catechism, by his inspired servants themselves; since such a system would full 
have answered the purpose in question, with the great additional advantage, that it 
must have cummanted the assent of all who acknowledge the Christian Scriptures. 

No church, therefore, is empowered to do that, which God for wise reasons evi- 
dently designed should not be done. He has left to the church the office of preserv- 
ing the Scriptures, and introducing them to the knowledge of her members, as the 
sole standard of faith—as not merely the first step and foundation of proof, like the 
elementary propositions of mathematics, but as the on/y source of proof; and he 
has left her also the office of teaching the Christian doctrines from the Scriptures. 

Itsuvors of the spirit of Romanism to refer for the proof or disproof of doctrines, 
solely, or chiefly, to any, the most justly venerated, human authority —to any thing 
but the inspired word of God. For if any one proves anything from our Articles 
or Liturgy, for instance, either he could have proved it from Scripture, or he could 
not: if he could not, he is impeaching either the scriptural character of the church's 
doctrines, or his own knowledge of the scriptural basis on which they rest; if he 
could have proved it from Scripture, that is the course he should have taken; not 
only because he would thus have proved his point both to those who receive our 
Articles, and also tc those who dissent from them; but also, because it is thus, and 
thus only, we can preserve to Scripture its due dignity and proper office, and avoid 
the dangerous and encroaching precedent of substituting human authority for divine. 

For it is important to remember, that human formularies, when once the habit is 
established of making a definitive Se to them for the proof of any disputed point, 
have a tendency not only to rival, but to supersede, Scripture. They are usually 
drawn up in a more compact and regular form, such as to facilitate reference; and 
they are purposely and carefully framed, so as to exclude certain particular interpre- 
tations, which those of a different persuasion have introduced. 

The convenience then resulting ought to put us the more on our guard against this 
encroaching character of human compositions. More troublesome indeed may be 
the diligent search of the Scriptures than a compendious appeal to established formu- 
laries; but God has appointed that this labor sball be the Christian's lot, and shall 
bring with it amply its own reward. The care, and diligence, and patient thought, 
and watchful observation required in drawing for ourselves the Christian truths from 
the pure spring-head, will be repaid by our having, through divine grace, those 
truths ultimately fixed in the heart as well as in the understanding ;—we shall not 
only ‘read,’ but ‘mark, learn, and inwardly digest them,’ so that the heavenly 
nourishment will enter into our whole frame, and make us not merely sound theo- 
logians, but, what is much more, sincere Christians and good men, truly ‘ wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in Cbrist Jesus,’ 

It must not, however, be supposed, that those are exempt from the spirit of the 
error I am speaking of, who are the furthest removed from paying undue deference 
to the authorized formudaries of a church. Many such persons on the contrary are 
particularly addicted ‘jurare in verba magistri’—to adopt blindly, and maintain in 
defiance of argument, whatever they are taught by some favorite preacher, author, 
or party ; whom they thus invest, virtually and _— with infallibility. There 
is no benefit in an emancipation from the shackles of Rome to men who set up a 
pope of their own making, or merely substitute an unerring party, for an unerring 
church ; nor is any thing gained by abstaining from the use of the term infallibility, 
by those who believe in the thing. 
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Those among the clergy who are particularly zealous and sedulous, and particn- 
larly successful, in awakening sinners—in enlightening the ignorant—in administer- 
ing consolation to the desponding, ought most especially to be on their guard, not 
only not to encourage, but watchfully to repress im their hearers this error. ‘I de- 

nd entirely on Mr. Such-a-one ; he is my stay and my hope; I feel that I should 

lost without him; I am sure — thing he says is right, and that I am 
quite safe under his guidance :’—this is the sort of language often heard, and this the 
kind of feeling evinced, in the case of many a one who has beet recalled from irre- 
ligion, or rescued from despair, through the means of some spiritual guide: a deep- 
felt and perhaps commendable gratitude and veneration, degenerate into a kind of 
idolatry ; and they at length come to exalt him into their mediator, intercessor, and 
divine oracle. This throws a most flattering temptation in his way ; which he must 
be the more vigilant in opposing. He must not only be ever ready to adopt the 
Apostle Paul's cautions, ‘Sirs, why do ye these things! we ourselves also are men 
of like passions with you: ‘Every one of you saith, I am of Paul, dc. ‘ Was 
Paul crucified for you { or were ye baptized into the name of Paul ?’—but more than 
this, he must also warn his hearers, that whereas Paul, having been instructed by 
divine revelation, was an infallible guide, he himself, having no such inspiration, 
claims accordingly no infallibility ; and he must therefore exhort often, and earnestly, 
the flock (not Ais, but Christ’s) committed to his care, instead of pinning their faith 
to his bare word, to exercise their own minds—to weigh well the reasons he lays 
before them—and to study for themselves, as carefully as their circumstances will 
permit, the Scriptures which he is endeavoring to expound to them. 

Still stronger to some minds is the temptation to become, each man a pope to 
himself, by indulging the habit of making his decisions on some points like ‘ the 
law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not,’ and of enrolling them as it were 
in a certain code, which is thenceforward not to be open to discussion, Such per- 
sons make up their minds perhaps on few points, and with cautious deliberation ; 
but having once adopted an opinion, will listen afterwards to no arguments against 
it. ‘Ihave long adopted’ (says a respectable and amiable writer) ‘an expedient 
which I have found of singular service. I have a shelf in my study for tried 
authors ; and one in my mind for tried principles and characters. When an author 
has stood a thorough examination, and will bear to be taken as a guide, I put him on 
a shelf. When I have fully made up my mind on a principle, I put it on the shelf. 
A hundred sub:le objections may be brought against this principle ; I may meet 
with some of them perhaps; but my principle is on the shelf. Generally ] may be 
able to recall the reasons which weighed with me to put it there; but if not J am 
not to be sent out to seaagain. Time was when I saw through and detected all the 
subtleties that could be brought against it. J have past evidence of having been 
fully convinced ; and there on the shelf it shall lie. When I have turned over a 
character on all sides, and seen it through and through in all situations, | put it on 
the shelf’ The proceeding here described 1 believe to be adopted by not a few, 
though there are not probably many who would so frankly avow it. Yet such per- 
sons perhaps censure the Romanists for claiming infallibility for their church; a 
claim not implying a pretension to universal knowledge, but to an exemption from 
the possibility of mistake as to the points we do pronounce upon; which points 
accordingly are no more to be discussed, nor any objections against them to have a 
hearing. Whoever therefore in this way decides on any point, does, so far, virtually, 
claim infallibility. Indeed if he did not—if he still admitted that he might possibly 
be mistaken on the point on which nevertheless he would bear no discussion, this, it 
is plain, would aggravate the fault. 

‘ But,’ they say, ‘it is extravagant scepticism to be certain of nothing; it is an 
absurd and a wretched thing to have no faith in any thing, but to be for ever waver- 
ing and hesitating.’ Ineed hardly say that is not what I recommend. The lover of 
truth need not be always in actual doubt on every point; but he must be always 
open to conviction—always ready to hear and to meet fairly, any seriously-urged 
objections. It is one thing to be without faith, and another thing to have the faith 
of the apostolical Christian, who is ‘always ready to give to every one that asketh 
him, a reason of his hope.’ If there be any thing virtuous or manly in any faith, it 
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must be in that which defies impugners—which courts investigation; not in that 
which rests on our resolution to shut our ears. If our confidence, for instance, in a 
friend’s integrity is accompanied with a determination to hear no objections to his 
conduct, it surely is not so creditable to him, as if it rested on a defiance of accusa- 
tions, and a readiness to hear all that could be said, though with a full expectation 
that all censure would be refuted. For we may very reasonably, on many occasions, 
feel, after a careful examination of some question, a confident expectation that no 
arguments will be adduced that will change our opinions; but this is very different 
from a resolution that none ever shall. 

Yet nothing is more common than to hear a person om in the course of some dis- 
cussion, ‘ Nothing shall ever convince me’ . . . . ‘ Then hold your peace!’ would be 
a fair reply, even before he had finished his sentence; ‘if you are not open to con- 
vietion, you are pot qualified for discussion. The more confident you are, on just 
grounds, of being in the right, the more fearlessly ready should you be, to hear all 
that can be urged on the other side” I am aware that this is, in many cases, no more 
than a form of speech adopted from imitation: but considering how prone we are 
by nature to the fault in question, I cannot but think it important that even our 
language should be carefully guarded, so as never to express, what we should never 
allow ourselves to feel, that firm confidence in the authority of man (whether the 
decision be another’s or our own) in matters wherein he is liable to err, which is due 
only to the unerring God.” 


But not only in respect to a Romish reliance on human creeds 
and opinions in matters of faith, but in respect to all those sub- 
tle modes, some of which we have alluded to, wherein human 
nature is prone to depend for salvation on outward forms and 
on the religious offices and services of others, instead of person- 
al repentance, faith, and obedience, Protestants need to keep 


vigilant guard, and to employ constant and strenuous resistance. 
And they need, especially, to bear in mind, that the prevalence 
of spiritual religion among their members, subduing the source 
of this great danger as it exists in the heart, is the only effectual 
sefeguard. Those denominations whoreject prelacy and exclude 
liturgies, have been accustomed to think that their organiza- 
tion, doctrines, and modes of worship, render them less liable 
than others to this danger. And this, both reason and history 
prove to be true. But it should be borne in mind that no mere 
outward organization, however favorable to spiritual freedom 
and development, no mere doctrine written in creeds, no 
absence of forms in worship, can keep out that vicarious re- 
ligion which human nature so eagerly craves, and ever will. It 
can be kept out 4 by constant vigilance, activity, and spirit- 
uality in religion. Let piety languish in our churches, and this 
enemy, in power, though not in name, will be upon us. No 
creed, though perfect as if God himself had penned it, no form 
of government, though framed in heaven, no mode of worship, 
though free from ritualism as that of the angels, can save our 
churches from formalism and virtual Romanism, when spiritual 
vitality is gone from their members. 
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The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr, with Essays 
on his Character and Influence. By the Caevatrer Bunsen, 
and Professors Branois and Lorsett. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers, 329 and 331 Pearl Street, Franklin Square. 
1852. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


We are glad to have at last a biography of this distinguished 
historian, in our own language. he original work, entitled 
“ Lebensnachrichten iiber Barthold Georg Niebuhr, aus Briefen 
desselben und aus Erinnerungen einigen seiner néachsten 
Freunde,” was published at Hamburg in 1838. A very full 
compilation from these memorials appeared in the London 
Quarterly Review in 1840. But the present, we believe, is the 
first translation into English, and this contains but about one 
half of the original letters: that portion of the correspondence 
which relates to learned subjects being reserved for a separate 
publication. 

Niebuhr lived in the most ee of modern history. 
In his youth, the commotions of the French Revolution reached 
him in his distant home, and tried his already developed faculty 
of historical sagacity and prophecy ; the early years of his man- 
hood were passed in struggling against the overshadowing 
power of the military despotism which arose out of that event; 
and he died before the revolutions of 1830 had spent their first 
force. In his public life, he was distinguished as a financier 
and diplomatist, but he will be remembered principally as the 
Historian of Rome. He has had many equals, perhaps superi- 
ors, in the former respect; but in the latter, he stands alone, 
without arival. We shall not, therefore, dwell upon the poli- 
tical and official side of his life. Indeed, his public labors, 
though they consumed the greater part of the active years of 
his life, were quite secondary to the great purpose for which he 
seems to have been designed—to re-construct and re-write the 
history of Rome. Perhaps, the scholar has never lived, all of 
whose studies so entirely centered around one grand idea, and 
so universally tended to one great end. 

We will, however, set down a few dates which indicate the 
important points in the development and growth of his intellec- 
tual and moral character, and which will make our view of him 
more distinct. 


Barthold George Niebuhr was born at Copenhagen, August 
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27, 1776. In 1778, his father removed to Meldorf, the chief 
town of South Dithmarsh, and here the son received the whole 
of his education, previous to entering the University. He be- 
came a member of the University of Kiel in 1794, and remained 
till 1798, when bY the advice of his father he became private 
secretary to the Danish Minister of Finance, and took up his 
residence in Copenhagen. He left Copenhagen in 1798, and 
visited England and Scotland. He resided about a year in 
Edinburgh, attending the lectures of the University, in the 
departments of science. He returned in 1799, and in 1800 re- 
ceived an appointment to an honorable station from the King of 
Denmark, in which he continued till 1806. He then entered 
the civil service of the King of Prussia, and remained in it till 
1810, when he became a Professor of History in the new Uni- 
versity of Berlin. In 1813, he was recalled by the King into 
public service, first as Minister of Finance till 1816, and then 
as Prussian Embassador to the Court of Rome till 1823. He 
was then, at his own request, relieved from all political employ- 
ments, and appointed to the Professorship of History in the 
University of Bonn. He died in Bonn, in January, 1831. 

We believe in the aristocracy of race. The Greek proverb, 
the good from the good, the best from the best—ayadog ig dyadciv, 
dipiros t§ api¢rw»—states a very general law of humanity. The 
family of the Niebuhrs had lived as far as the memory of man 
went back, as yeomen on their own marsh farm, in Hadeln, the 
northwestern province of Hanover. They were free proprietors 
and free men. The first of the family that became known beyond 
their native marshes was Carsten Niebuhr, the celebrated Ara- 
bian traveler, and the father of the historian. Carsten Niebuhr 
was a truly worthy man; the traits which most marked his 
character were sincerity and truthfulness. Without genuis 
and without any tendency whatever to philosophical specula- 
tion, he lived, as his son says in his memoir of him, in observa- 
tion and perception. And there was an accuracy and precision 
in his observations of whatever came before him, and a literal 
fidelity in reporting these observations, which made him the 
most trustworthy of travelers, and which re-appeared in the 
son, and made him one of the most truth-loving of historians. 
But although he was a plain matter of fact man, without a trace 
of imagination, in nowise given to poetry, he proved himself to 
possess a deep vein of sentiment. For just as he was ready to 
start on a second journey of exploration, into the heart of Africa, 
he fell in love—gave up his cherished plans and aims of life— 
married, resigned his office as an engineer—removed to the 
small village of Meldorf in South Dithmarsh, away from all the 
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society to which he was accustomed, and there lived in the 
bosom of his family, contented and respected, till his death, 
which happened in 1815. But the historian united in him both 
parents. “I have inherited,” he says, “the vehemence and 
sensitiveness of my disposition, together with my features, from 
my mother.” 

We are always interested in the education of really great 
men. The more we observe and the more we read, the more 
satisfied are we that the errors and intellectual faults of this 
period are seldom overcome or remedied in full in subsequent 
years, whereas the germs of all the great works of the life are 
therein developed, and the mode of their development affects 
the after growth. The poem—the philosophical system,—the 
history—which stands forth among the monuments of human 
intellect, is born early—matures slowly—and has in it the 
whole life of the individual. The loss of time in educa- 
tion, not unfrequently, of entire years, is one of the most pain- 
ful subjects of future reflection. And this loss is felt more 
and more throughout the whole of life: with the rarest pos- 
sible exceptions, the habits of the youth are the habits of the 
man ;—the intellect which is not early accustomed to grasp with 
precision, will ever continue to state and judge inaccurately ; 
the infirmity of will which resists not the wanderings of the 
mind with the fool’s eyes to the ends of the earth, will become 
weaker rather than stronger ; the memory which is left to take 
care of itself and which as a consequence turns out a faithless 
friend, will continue unreliable and of little use. No doubt, 
there are many men of decided talents, whe are not what are 
called scholars during the course of their education, that be- 
come distinguished in after life; but we feel sure, that if such 
would own the truth, we should learn that they have suffered 
in some respects all their days for the negligences or misappli- 
cation of their minds in early years. The language of Sir 
Walter Scott, addressed to his son, reveals a secret which a 
very great many of distinguished men keep locked up in their 
own breasts. On the other hand, the careful culture of the 
powers, in severe study, always operates unspent through life. 

Niebuhr was in many respects well educated, for the great 
business of his life; perhaps he would not have been better 
educated, if it had been revealed to the father, that his son was 
to be the great historian of Rome, instead of a learned traveler, 
a diplomatist, or a financier. We may be assured first of all 
that the child was trained to habits of exact observation, and 
literal accuracy of statement. Geography would of course be 
early and faithfully taught. We doubt not that no little of the 
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extreme accuracy of the historian, in all geographical and 
antiquarian knowledge, may be traced to the father’s reverence 
for that “ map of ancient Gaul of D’Anville,” which always 
lay before them as they read together Cesar’s Commentaries, 
and upon which the son was obliged “ to look out every place 
as it occurred, and to tell its exact situation.” The historian, 
jn writing in later years the memoir of his father, well remem- 
bered these early instructions, and has left a delightful picture 
of his school-boy days: 


“He instructed both of us in geography, and related to us many passages 
of history. He taught me English and French—better, at any rate, than they 
would have been taught by anybody else in such a place; and something of 
mathematics, im which he would have proceeded much farther, had not want of 
zeal and desire in me unfortunately destroyed all his pleasure in the occupation. 
One thing indeed was characteristic of his whole system of teaching :—as he 
had no idea how anybody could have knowledge of any kind placed before him, 
and not seize it with the greatest delight and avidity, and hold to it with the 
steadiest perseverance, he became disinclined to teach whenever we appeared in- 
attentive or reluctant to learn. As the first instructions I received in Latin, before 
I had the good fortune to become a scholar of the learned and excellent Jiiger, 
were very defective, he helped me, and read with me Cesar’s Commentaries. His 
instructions had no pretension to be grammatical ;—his knowledge of the language, 
so far as it went, was gained entirely by reading, and by looking at it as a whole. 
He was of opinion, that a man did not + ane to learn what he had not principally 
worked out for himself; and that a teacher should be only a helper to assist the 
pupil out of otherwise inexplicable difficulties. From these causes his attempts to 
teach me Arabic, when he had already lost that facility in speaking it without 
which it is impossible to dispense with grammatical instruction, to his sew 
ment and my shame, did not succeed. When I afterwards taught it myself, and 
sent him translations from it, he was greatly delighted. 

“TI have the most lively recollection of many descriptions of the structure of the 
universe, and accounts of eastern countries, which he used to tell me, instead of 
fairy tales, when he took me on his knee before I went to bed. The history of 
Mohammed ; of the first caliphs, particularly Omar and Ali, for whom he had the 
deepest veneration—of the conquests and spread of Islamism—of the virtues of 
the heroes of the new faith, and of the Turkish converts, were imprinted on my 
childish imagination in the liveliest colors. Historical works on these same sub- 
jects were nearly the first books that fell into my hands. 

“T recollect too, that on the Christmas-eve of my tenth year, by way of making 
the day one of peculiar solemnity and rejoicing to me, he went to a beautiful chest 
containing his manuscripts, which was regarded by us children, and indeed by the 
whole household, as a sort of ark of the covenant ;—took out the papers relating to 
Africa, and read to me from them. He had taught me to draw maps, and with 
his encouragement and assistance I soon produced maps of Habbesh and Sudan. 

“I could not make him a more welcome birthday present than a sketch of the 
geography of eastern countries, or translations from voyages and travels, executed 
as might be expected from a child. He had originally no stronger desire than that 
Imight be his successor as a traveler in the East. But the influence of a very 
tender and anxious mother upon my physical training and constitution thwarted 
his plan almost as soon as it was formed. In consequence of her opposition, my 
father afterwards gave up all thoughts of it. 

“The distinguished kindness he had experienced from the English, and the ser- 
vices which he had been able to render to the East India Company by throwing 
light on the navigation of the higher part of the Red Sea, led him to entertain the 
idea of sending me, as soon as I was old enough, to India. With this scheme, 
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which, plausible as it was, he was afterwards as glad to see frustrated as I was 
myself, many things in the education he gave me were intimately connected. He 
taught me, by preference, out of English books, and put English works of all sorts 
into my hands; at a very early age he gave me a regular supply of English news. 
pa ;—circumstances which I record here, not on account of the powerful influ- 
ence they have had on my maturer life, but as indications of Ais character, 

“ He entered with the greatest indulgence and interest into the half precocioas, 
half infantine thoughts of the boy; built castles in the air with him ; conversed 
with him upon all the topics of the day, and communicated to him his ideas and 
views on all subjects that came under discourse. Thus, when we spoke of fortifica- 
tion, he brought out books and plans, and made me draw and measure polygons.” 


Thus the son. Let us now hear the father. The elder Nie- 
buhr thus announces an event quite important in the life of the 
youthful scholar : 


“*Barthold has begun to-day to learn the Greek alphabet, and shall now proceed 
to write German in Greek characters.’ ‘Somewhat later, writing to the same indi- 
vidual, he says, ‘ He studied the Greek alphabet — for a single day, and had ne 
further trouble with it; he did it with -— little help from me. The boy gets on 
wonderfully. Boje says he does not know his equal ; but he requires to be managed 
in a peculiar way. May God preserve our lives, and give us grace to guide him 
aright! Oh, if he could but learn to control the warmth of his temper; I believe I 
might say his pride. He is no longer so passionate with his sister; but if he 
stuinbles in the least in repeating his lessons, or if his scribblings are alluded to, he 
fires up instantly. He cannot bear to be praised for them, because he believes that 
he does not deserve it. In short, I repeat it, he is proud; he wants to know every 
thing, and is angry if he does not know it. May the Almighty guide and direct 
him!’ Then he continues, ‘ My wife complains that I find fault with Barthold un- 
necessarily. I didnot mean to do so. He is an extraordinary good little fellow, 
but he must be managed in an extraordinary way, and I pray God to give me wis- 
dom and patience to educate him properly.” 


It was fortunate for the harmonious development of his pow- 
ers, that he early enjoyed the society of several men of letters who 
could understand and properly appreciate the peculiarities of 
his mind, particularly, the sutlened Voss, end Boje, the editor 
of the “Deutsches Museum.” The latter thus writes of him: 


“ This reminds me of little Niebuhr. His docility, his industry, and his devoted 
love for me, procure me many a pleasant hour. A short time back, I was reading 
‘Macbeth’ aloud to his parents without taking any notice of him, till I saw what 
an impression it made upon him. Then I tried to render it all intelligible to him, 
and even explained to him how the witches were only poetical beings. When I was 
gone, he sat down (he is not yet seven years old,) and wrote it all out on seven sheets 
of paper, without omitting one important point, and certainly without any expecta- 
tion of receiving praise for it; for, when his father asked to see what he had 
‘written, and showed it to me, he cried for fear he had not done it well Since 
then he writes down every thing of importance that he hears from his father or me. 
We seldom praise him, but just quietly tell him where he bas made any mistake, 
and he avoids the fault for the future.” 


We have not much sympathy with infant prodigies ; but the 
developments of the faculties and the acquisition of knowledge, 
in the present case, were so much in keeping with the whole 
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subsequent life, and were withal so extraordinary, that we will 
speak of them. We are informed that 


“In the conversations which took place among these friends and foreigners during 
their visits to Holstein, the boy, then eleven or twelve years of age, was frequently 
called to take part, and not seldom information was asked of him regarding geo- 
graphical, statistical, historical and other subjects, and given in a manner which ex- 
cited their astonishment, His father used often to talk of this with great pleasure 
in later years, when his darling son had becume his joy and pride. His statistical 
knowledge was even then extraordinary ; he was frequently assiduously engaged 
in subjects of this nature, such for instance as working out lists of mortality.” 


It is also said, 


“That when the war in Turkey broke out in the year 1787, it so strongly ex- 
cited the child’s mind, that he not only talked of it in his sleep at night, but fan- 
cied himself in his dreams reading the newspapers, and repeating the intelligence 
they contained about the war; and his ideas on these subjects were so well 
arranged, and founded on so accurate a knowledge of the country, and the situation 
of the towns, that the realization of his nightly anticipations generally appeared in 
the journals a short time afterward.” 


This faculty of divination had full scope for exercise in the 
early partof the French revolution, and his conjectures were 
so frequently correct as “to excite the astonishment even of 
the eminent statesman Count Bernstoff, that such a mere youth 
should have so just and acute an appreciation of men and 
events. He took a still deeper interest in the disturbances in 
the Netherlands, in the Emperor Joseph’s times.” He was im- 
pelled to this peculiar exercise of the judgment by the neces- 
sities of his nature, and his success depended upon his exact 
geographical and historical knowledge, together with a kind of 
instinctive power in the combination of events and the evolu- 
tion of results. But the time approaches for the young man to 
enter the University, as we are informed by his father : 

“ Barthold has not troubled his head so much about the Turks and the Emperor 
for some time past, but has made up his mind to enter the highest class at Zaster, 


and is therefore busily engaged with the history of literature. He revels so in the 
Latin authors that I am almost obliged to restrain his ardor.” 


Niebuhr entered the University of Kiel in the Spring of 
1794. He attended several courses of lectures, on German 
history, Jurisprudence, Logic and Metaphysics, and Aesthetics, 
reserving the study of the Greek and Roman Classics as a re- 
ward for industry in the other studies. The lectures on German 
history do not seem to have been of much profit to him; he 
writes to his father, “I already know nearly all that comes in 
them.” But he has most to say in his letters about Reinhold’s 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant. We can track him: on 
the 7th of June, (1794,) he tells his father—* We have now 
come to the faculty of Cognition, and consequently have finish- 
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ed the Representional Faculty.” But he complains sorely : «if 
it were possible for him to develop all his ideas, or even some of 
them, in my mind with half his clearness of thought, how even 
would my skepticism vanish.” A little after he writes home 
that the Professors think him “quite competent to take the 
‘Critique’ in hand.” But on the whole, he could not force 
himself to prosecute these studies far—he continually returns 
to his historical investigations. Thus far his education has con- 
sisted mainly in the study of language, logic, philosophy, 
and history, and we cannot but think that these studies are 
the principal instruments of the best intellectual discipline. He, 
however, very properly added to these the study of the physical 
sciences, which he prosecuted in Edinburgh. Whether he was 
altogether fortunate in the entire neglect of the pure mathe- 
matics, we will not undertake to say ; it must be remembered, 
however, that with respect to the capacity for strict and per- 
sistent attention which they are so well adapted to strengthen, 
he scarce needed any training. 

We have said that Niebuhr was well educated, but he himself 
thought otherwise ; and, as the letter in which this opinion is 
expressed, contains his own estimate of himself, we will makea 
quotation from it. It was written to Jacobi, on the occasion of 
sending him the first volume of his history: 


“T was born with an inward discord, the existence of which I can trace back to 
my earliest childhood, though it was afterward much aggravated by an education 
ill adapted to my nature, or rather, by a mixture of such an education with no 
education at all. Idid not conceal this from you in former days. Had I to choose 
my own endowments for another life on earth, I would not wish to possess greater 
facility in taking up impressions from the external world, in retaining and combin- 
ing them into new forms within an inward world of imagination, full of the most 
various and animated movement, nor a memory more accurate or more at command, 
(a faculty inseparable from the former,) than nature has granted me. Much advan- 
tage might have been derived from these gifts in childhood; perhaps, in some pur- 
suits, they might have insured me every success; nay, this result would have arisen 
spontaneously, had I not been subjected to a kind of education, which could only 
have been useful to a mind of precisely the opposite description. 

“Our great seclusion from the world, in a quiet little provinvial town, the prohi- 
bition, from our earliest years, to pass beyond the house and garden, accustomed me 
to gather the materials for the insatiable requirements of my childish fancy, not 
from life and nature, but from books, engravings and conversation. Thus, my ima- 
gination laid no hold on the realities around me, but absorbed into her dominions all 
that I read—and [ read without limit and without aim—while the actual world was 
impenetralie to my gaze ; so that I became almost incapable of apprehending any 
thing which had not already been apprehended by another—of forming a mental 
picture of any thing which had not before been shaped into a distinct conception by 
another. It is true that, in this second-hand world, I was very learned, and could 
even at a very early age, pronounce opinions like a grown-up person; but the truth 
in me and around me was vailed from my eyes—the genuine truth of objective 
reason. Even when I grew older, and studied antiquity with intense interest, the 
chief use I made of my kuowledge, for a long time, was to give fresh variety and 
brillianey to my world of dreams. From the delicacy of my health, and my 
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mother’s anxiety about it, I was so much confined to the house that I was like a 
caged bird, and lost all natural spirit and liveliness, and the true life of childhood, 
the observations and ideas of which must form the basis of those peculiar to a more 
developed age, just as the early use of the body is the basis of its after training. 
No one ever thought of asking what 1 was doing, and how I did it; and it was not 
until my thirteenth rom, that I received any regular instruction. My friends were 
satisfied at seeing that I was diligently employed, and that, though I had at first 
no teaching, I was equal to boys of my age in things for which they had had regu- 
lar masters, and soon surpassed them when I had the same advantages, while, 
moreover, I was as well uainted with a thousand matters, to be learned from 
books, as a grown-up man. Yet, after a time, I began to grow uneasy; I became 
aware that, notwithstanding my empire in the air, my life in the actual world was 

r and powerless; that the perception of realities alone possesses truth and 
worth ; that on it are founded all imaginative productions which have any value at 
all, and that there is nothing truly worthy of respect but that depth of mind which 
makes a man master of truth in its first principles. As soon as I had to enter on the 
sciences, properly so called, I found myself in a difficulty, and, unfortunately, I 
took once more the easiest path, and left on one side whatever cost me some trouble 
to acquire. I was often on the verge of a mental revolution, but it never actually 
took place ; now and then, indeed, I planted my foot on the firm ground, and, when 
that happened, I made some progress.” 


We apprehend there is some fallacy in the adverse judgments 
which distinguished men have sometimes passed upon the mode 
of their education. No education can be perfect; for, it is not 
in the power of parents or teachers completely to adjust the 
balance of the powers of the mind and to give to each its due 
development; much less is it possible so to forecast the future 
course of life as to adapt the education in all respects to that 
course. There will be some deficiencies, and these are very 
naturally magnified in importance by those who suffer from 
them. Besides, it is not always possible to control the impulses 
of a decided talent for particular courses of study, and those 
who complain most have not unfrequently only their own way- 
wardness to blame. 

This, however, was not the case with Niebuhr. Indeed, we 
somewhat doubt whether the habits of picturing out in a world 
of imagination, the scenes and events of which he read and his 
acquaintance with the realities of the world of business which 
drew him from this “second-hand world,” were not, in their 
mutual action and re-action, of the utmost importance to the 
future historian. They disciplined that faculty of combination 
and imaginative representation which he possessed in so high a 
degree from nature. 

Although Niebuhr was only two years at the University, he 
made one acquisition surpassing everything which he ever ob- 
tained elsewhere. We speak of this matter in his own language : 


“ Yesterday afternocn I felt very gloomy ; I set off to Hensler’s to cheer myself 
up. I went into the library, and had not been long there, when the servant was 
sent to ask me down stairs, I found, besides Hensler’s wife and daughter-in-law, 
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the mother and sister of the latter—consequently countrywomen of mine from 
Dithmarsh—and several others. I felt then really, to a painful degree, the timidity 
and bashfulness before ladies of which I wrote to you lately. However much I 
may improve in other society, I am sure I must get worse and worse ev 
day in their eyes; and so, out of downright shyness, I scarcely dare speak to a lady; 
and as I know, once for all, that I must be insupportable to them, their presence be- 
comes disagreeable to me. Yesterday, however, I screwed up my courage, and be- 
gan to talk to Miss Behrens, and young Mrs. Hensler. Now, in gratitude and candor, 
I must confess that they were sociable enough toward me to have set me at my ease 
if my shyness were not so deeply rooted. But it is of no use. I avoid them, and 
would rather be guilty of impoliteness, by avoiding them, than by speaking to them, 
which I should now feel to be the greatest impoliteness of all At last, however, 
especially through taking a walk with Hensler and Dr. Bebrens, I got so roused up 
that my awkwardness vanished, and I went home cured. Thus I was healed by 
Hensler’s words and looks.” 


We have only to go forward two or three years to find quite 
a change come over this “ shyness,” and to May, 1800, to behold 
him married to the aforesaid “ Miss Behrens,” who was to him 
hope, and joy, and strength. But even in this affair of the heart, 
history was not entirely forgotten. “ Milly has a Roman charac- 
ter, and this was always my ideal of a citizen’s wife; pride, 
intellect, the most retiring modesty, unbounded love, constancy, 
and gentleness. In history we only meet with such women 
among the Roman matrons—the Calpurnias, Portias, Arrias.” 
It should also be explained that “ young Mrs. Hensler” was the 
widow of a son of the aged Professor Hensler. She was six 
years older than Niebuhr, and between them a most intimate 
and endearing friendship was formed, which lasted till death. It 
was she to whom most of the letters in this volume were directed. 
She extended her friendship beyond death in the charge of his 
orphan children which she undertook, and in the care of his 
memory which she has embalmed in these memorials. 

We pass over his residence, after his marriage, in Copenha- 
gen, and also his civil services in Prussia, to speak more par- 
ticularly of the few years he spent in Berlin. 

Niebuhr’s professorship at Berlin forms a beautiful but short 
episode in his life. He entered upon it in the autumn of 1810, 
and relinquished it, on the summons of the King, in the spring 
of 1813. The ablest scholars in Germany had been appointed 
to professorships in the new University, and Niebuhr found con- 
genial friends in Schleiermacher, Savigny, Spalding, Buttmann, 
and Heindorf. These distinguished men lived in the uttermost 
harmony, attending each other’s lectures and striving without 
jealousy, for eminence in their several fields of investigation. 
A philological club assembled a number of them at each other’s 
houses once a week, to read and correct some classical author, 
the evening concluding with a supper, at which freedom and 
hilarity prevailed. Niebuhr, referring to it says, “ we are read- 
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ing and emendating Herodotus. I explain the historical, others, 
the gramatical part, and thus we really form a miniature acad- 
emy.” In the second winter of his residence, we have this 
picture of his social life. He tells Madame Hensler,—* Our 
life flows on in its uniform course without change. On Friday, 
l attend my society ; four days a week, I hear Schleiermacher ; 
two days | lecture myself; we seldom go into company. One 
evening in the week the Savignys and ourselves generally 
spend together, and we often spend an evening with one or 
another of our friends besides.”—His lectures from the first 
awakened the most profound interest, and were hailed by Savig- 
ny as opening a new era for Roman history. Niebuhr had 
hitherto published nothing, excepting a translation of the first 
Philippic of Demosthenes. His uncommon powers and acqui- 
sitions were known only to a few friends. He anticipated a 
small class of students only, but instead of this his lectures 
were crowded—besides students, members of the Academy, 
professors of the University, public men, and officers of all ranks 
attended them. Niebuhr was now in the full enjoyment of his 
powers—his outward and inner life was in harmony—and he 
had entered upon a field of study before untrodden. Every day 
almost he made some new discovery. There was a freshness— 
a youthful life—in his investigations now which he never again 
so fully possessed. It is interesting to trace the progress of his 
discoveries, and the continued fulfillment and the continued en- 
largement of his hopes. We quote from letters to Madame 
Hensler, to whom the family letter was regularly forwarded. 
“I must begin to think of publishing now, because it is while I 
am delivering my lectures, that my best discoveries in ancient 
history come to light, which, if not published, might probably be 
forgotten, and lost to the world. In addition to my previous 
discoveries, which are now all gaining in clearness and cer- 
tainty, I have already made several new ones, some of which 
are very important, in the progress of my labors.” A few days 
later, he announces the discovery of “ the cyclical system of the 
old Italian mode of reckoning the year.” Again, “ the lectures 
too are inspiriting, because they require persevering researches, 
which I venture to say cannot remain unfruitful to me, and 
they are more exciting than mere literary labors, because I 
deliver them with the warmth inspired by fresh thoughts and 
discoveries, and afterwards converse with those who have heard 
_ them, and to whom they are as new as to myself. This makes 
the lectures a positive delight to me, and I feel already quite 
averse to bring them to a close.” 

It was amidst such happy studies, in the bosom of congenial 
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society, and in the flush of brilliant discoveries, that the most 
remarkable book of mudern times—the History of Rome—was 
written and published. We say the most remarkable book ; for 
if Niebuhr is right, then all Roman writers on Roman history 
are wrong; if his history is to be relied on, much of theirs is to 
be rejected; if he has truly developed the constitution of the 
Roman State, then that history has been buried in obscurity for 
more than eighteen hundred years, and it has been reserved for 
a modern of the nineteenth century to bring it to light. And 
yet it is the opinion of scholars most competent to judge on 
this subject—Bunsen, Arnold, Schmidt, and the great majority 
of historians—that Niebuhr has actually made this discovery, 
and that his re-construction of Roman History is to be taken as 
in the main the only true history. But, still, this work was no 
miraculous thing; it had a natural growth in the mind of its 
author. 

Niebuhr was a historian from his earliest years. It was an 
instinct of his nature, to develop, to combine, to construct. 
While in the University, he says, “history is my vocation.” 
“From the peculiar direction of my mind and talents, I believe 
that nature intended me for a literary man, an historian of an- 
cient and modern times, a statesman and perhaps a man of the 
world ; although the last, thank God, neither in the proper sense 
of the word, nor in the horrible one that is usually associated 
with it. Meanwhile, my individual taste will certainly carr 
the day: and if my name is ever to be spoken of, I shall be 
known as an historian and political writer, as an antiquarian and 
philologist.” Even the philosophy of Kant, which was then 
in the glow of youthful vigor and triumph, was not able to 
withdraw him from historical studies. His friends urged him to 
devote himself in the University at first to this study, and he 
did so—but amidst the eflort we hear him say, “ History grows 
dearer and dearer to me, so much so, that my ardor. in reading 
history interferes with my zeal for philosophy, while no philoso- 
phy can blunt my inclination to history.” He early began to 
make discoveries, and even in the University, he advanced 
views which were new to learned scholars. Thus, in writing 
to his father, he says, “I have just returned from Hensler’s 
again. My ideas about the origin of the Greek tribes, the his- 
tory of the colonization of the Greek cities, and my notions in 
general about the earliest migration from west to east, are new 
to him, and he thinks it probable they may be correct. He 
exhorts me to work them out and bring them into as clear a 
form asI can.” Throughout the interval between leaving the 
University and his settlement as professor at Berlin, no public 
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employments could quench his zeal in the pursuit of historical 
truth; his studies, though various, were all made to converge to 
one point. We catch occasional glimpses of these studies in 
his correspondence. Thus he writes his father in 1798,—“I 
have lately read parts of Theophanes, and Luitprand on the 
Byzantine empire, and yesterday meditated on some passages 
of Xenophon concerning the Greek tactics, which I have been 
studying among other things this winter, and of which I have 
obtained a tolerable conception, especially those of the Macedo- 
nians and Lacedaemonians.” We find him, in 1802, studying 
Arabic, and translating a part of Elwakidi’s history of the Con- 
quest of Asia, under the first Kaliphs, from a manuscript in the 
library of Copenhagen ; and, again the next year, at work on a 
treatise as to the nature of the Roman public domains, their 
distributions, colonization, agrarian laws, &c., in which his views 
were different from the current ones; and again, studying 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in pursuit of the track of proof for 
his conviction, that in very early times a mutual acquaintance 
and traffic subsisted between ons and Greece. But he has 
himself drawn so lively a picture of himself, in letters written, 
to Count Moltke, one in 1804, on occasion of the visit of the latter 
to Italy, and another after his return, that we prefer to give 
them almost entire : 


“ Physical exhaustion alone can make me unfit at times for those things, which used 
to be equally dear and interesting to us both ; every moment of leisure carries me 
back to them ; and if Turgot, under the severest financial labors, kept his tastes and 
intellect unchanged, you ought to give me credit for doing the same. While you 
were preparing to tread the classic soil, and when you arrived in Italy, I was living 
ina work that afforded me hours of the most intense enjoyment. I was straining 
every power of my mind in investigating the Roman history from its first ve pe 
to the times of the tyranny, in all the remains of ancient authors that I could pro- 
eure. This work gave me a deep and living insight into Roman antiquity, such as 
I never had before, and such as made me perceive, at the same time, clearly and 
vividly, that the representations of all the moderns, without exception, are but mis- 
taken, imperfect glimpses of the truth. My studies were interrupted by a journey 
on official affairs to Hamburgh, Leipsic and Frankfort; a journey which did not on 
the whole bring me much pleasure, because I felt it my duty to employ my whole 
mind on the financial matters placed in my hands ; and it was necessary to associate 
exclusively with those who could be useful to me in this respect. On my return 

e, I resumed my investigations, with redoubled energy, and for the first time 
felt strongly the consciousness, that I could produce something worthy of study, of 
fame, and of immortality, and the desire to undertake such a work. I began a treatise, 
of comprehensive scope and courageous freedom of thought, on the Roman laws of 
property, and the history of the Agrarian laws. An influx of business weighed me 
down for some time, and made it impossible for me to complete this treatise for 
our Scandinavian Society, to which I had intended to send it; however, it shall be 
finished, and also a series of papers on isolated topics and periods of ancient his- 
tory. My first essay will be widely condemned, and no nobleman and landed pro- 
wie will like it, at least if he is consistent. I do not even expect it from you ; 

ut I shall write, as I think and speak, in the strength of my unalterable convic- 
tions, as the old Romans would approve and praise, were they still among us. 
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“I could envy you the happiness of having lived so long in Rome. You will 
bring home ineffaceable recollections of those scenes, Shall you not see Samnium 
and Apuleia? That pleasure I should be absolutely unable to deny myself, if I 
had those means of assuring my safety which are at your command. If you get so 
far, think of me. Every field there is classic. I think you will hardly return with. 
out having seen the regions which equal in importance the sublimest ruins of Rome. 
Could you procure me at Rome one of the celebrated Samnian denarii, and an Attic 
tetradrachma! If you pass through Ravenna, do not overlook the tomb of Theo- 
doric, nor the old mosaics in the churches. All travelers despise Ravenna, and yet 
it is the link that binds ancient and modern history together, and much has been 
preserved within its walls.” * * * * 

“T envy you the recollections of your Italian journey. It is a hard thought to 
me, that I shall never see the land that was the theatre of deeds, with which I may 
perhaps claim a closer acquaintance than any of my contemporaries. I have studied 
the Roman history with all the effort of which my mind has been capable in its 
happiest moments, and believe that 1 may assume that acquaintance without vanity. 
This history will, also, if I write, form the subject of most of my works. 

“ But oe: Brae ewe are my occupatioas—merchants, Jews, and brokers my society, 
Alcibiades was not wrong when he said, that among Thracians and Versians you 
must distinguish yourself after their fashion, (if you must or will live among them, 
I add, for truly it is better to remain away ;) and thus it is my ambition to rival the 
Jews, and surpass our merchants, in the cunning of trade. You would not believd 
with what respect the Jews regard me; only they cannot understand my having no 
private advantage in view. But I am heartily sick of this life. Have you seen the 
manuscript rolls at Pompeii, and do you know if any of them will be printed be- 
fore long, and how they are to be obtained? Write me word about this—and if 
you are able to inquire of any one, and are a trustworthy agent, ask this: how one 
can obtain a copy of the Philodemus, printed in 1793 ?” 


But the four years in which Niebuhr was in the Prussian civil 
service, (1806-1810,) were the most hostile to his historical 
studies. It was in the midst of the wars with Bonaparte, the 
successive defeats of the Prussians, and the dissolution of the 
Prussian government, that labors and anxieties overwhelmed 
him, and he says, “I am often seized with regret when I think 
of my beautiful researches into history,—my happy meditations 
on dark periods—my power of bringing them vividly before my 
mind’s eye—my life in antiquity. Where is all this gone? 
Shall I never renew it ? Shall 1 ever be able to restore it to 
fresh life?” But, still he is pushing forward his studies even 
in these circumstances. While at Amsterdam, negotiating a 
loan for Prussia, he busied himself (he says) with researches 
into the ancient races and institutions of Northern Germany, 
and the study of the history of Holland. “While studying it, 
I often forgot the present ; but then comes a story of the car- 
nage at Madrid, an image of the agonies of Prussia, a recollec- 
tion of my ever-beloved Denmark, and all my dreams vanish ; 
I feel nothing but my misery.” 

We may also add that Niebuhr’s knowledge of languages was 
most profound and extensive. We quote from a letter of his 
father, dated December, 1807, upon this point: 
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“My son has gone to Memel with the commissariat of the army. When he 
found he should probably have to go to Riga, he began forthwith to learn Russian. 
Let us just reckon how many languages he knows already. He was only two years 
old when we came to Meldorf, so that we must consider—1. German, as his mother 
tongue. He learnt at school—2. Latin; 3. Greek; 4. Hebrew; and besides, 
in Meldorf, he learnt—5. Danish; 6. English; 7. French; 8. Italian; but 
only so far as to be able to read a book in these languages; some books 
from a vessel wrecked on the coast induced him to learn—9. Portuguese ; 10. 
Spanish ;—of Arabic, he did not learn* much at home, because I had lost my 
lexicon, and could not quickly replace it;—in Kiel and Copenhagen, he had 
opportunities of practice in speaking and writing French, English and Danish; in 
Copenhagen, he learnt—11. Persian (of Count Ludolph, the Austrian minister, who 
was born at Constantinople, and whose father was an — of mine,) and 12. 
Arabic, he taught himself; in Holland he learnt—13. Dutch; and again in Copen- 
hagen—14. Swedish, and a little Icelandic; at Memel—165. Russian; 16. Slavonic; 
17. Polish; 18. Bohemian; and, 19. Illyrian. With the addition of Low German, 
this makes in all twenty languages. Forgive this effusion of my heart concerning 
my son. I did not mean to boast of him.” 

But it was not the mere knowledge of facts which made Nie- 
buhr the historian he was; these were only the materials upon 
which he worked. He possessed certain powers of mind essen- 
tial to the historian, some of which at least were never equaled 
perhaps in any other person. 

We mention the power of historical insight—the rapid un- 
derstanding of the real meaning of events. This was so remark- 
able in him that he seemed to regard it himself as a kind of 
divination. He says, “ the most important points are the results 
of sudden flashes of light and divination.” “ Reflection, pro- 
perly speaking, is not my forte; what I perceive, I see with a 
glance, and it is not till Il have reached my aim (where, indeed, I 
cannot fail to do so) that I am able to connect my new point 
of view with the old one.” We quote one more very remark- 
able passage: “I am as certain of the correctness of my views 
as lam of my own existence, and that I have discovered the 
solution of the enigma. It is not the love of conjecture that 
has impelled me, but the necessity of understanding, and the 
faculty of guessing and divining. For many points, still more 
numerous and express proofs might be produced, than those I 
have brought forward. He who presumes to pronounce a judg- 
ment on this subject without knowing more than the current opin- 
ions on it, has really no voice at all in the matter. Further, it is not 
to be expected that every one, or even that many, should have 
that faculty of immediate intuition which would enable them 
to partake in my immovable conviction, for which 1 should be 
ready to die.” 

_ We mention, again, the power of combination and imagina- 
tion. He easily combined the most scattered and remote facts 
into one whole, and what he could combine-he could represent 
vividly in the imagination. It stood before him as a living reali- 
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ty. He once told a friend, who had called on him and found him 
in great emotion, that he often could not bear to read more 
than a few pages at atime in the old tragic poets; he realized 
vividly all that was said and done and suffered, by the persons 
represented. He could see Antigone leading her blind father— 
the aged (Edipus entering the grove—he could catch the music 
of their speech, and felt certain that he could distinguish the 
true accent of the Greeks, though he could not reproduce it 
with his barbarian tongue. He lived in the past as in the pre- 
sent, and aimed to reproduce it as if it were a present reality. 
“T wish to write history with such vividness—so to explain 
vague by well developed images,—so to disentangle contused 
representations, that the name of a Greek of the age of Thucy- 
dides and Polybius, or a Roman in the time of Cato or Tacitus, 
should constantly call up in the mind the fundamental idea of 
their character.” 

We mention again his memory, which is to us a most wonder- 
ful mental phenomenon. Niebuhr repeatedly speaks of it. While 
at the University, he says, “I am astonished at my own mem- 
ory—I am dictating a short outline of the French war ; I re- 
member with great distinctness the merest trifles that have 
occurred from 1792 onwards.” Speaking a few years before 
his death of the continuation of his history, which was not yet 
written, he says, “it would cost me little labor, as I am so famil- 
iar with the events that, except a few corrections from memory, 
I can relate them as if I had been an eye-witness.” Indeed, he 
could trust so implicitly to his memory that he never committed 
any portion of his historical essays to writing, till the whole was 
complete in his own mind. His biographer says, that he scarce- 
ly ever forgot anything he had once heard or read, and the 
facts he knew remained present at all times, even in their 
minutest details. His wife and sister, by way of trying his mem- 
ory, questioned him from the table of contents in Gibbon’s 
history about the most trivial things, but after carrying on the 
contest till they were tired, gave up all hope of ever detecting 
him in a momentary uncertainty, though he was at the time 
engaged in writing on some other subject. On another occasion, 
talking with Professor Welcker, of Bonn, upon some subject 
which called for the information, he quoted the results of baro- 
metrical observations, in the different years as far back as 1770, 
with perfect accuracy. Lieber mentions that he was present at 
a conversation with an English gentleman about some statisti- 
cal statement which he had read when he resided in England, 
when Niebuhr dictated to him a considerable column of figures 
on the subject. Professor Brandis says, “ No sufficient pe. 0m 
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tion of his memory is furnished either by the pretended laws of 
the association of ideas, or of the reproduction of representa- 
tions, or by any logical dependence among the ideas themselves. 
It was equally retentive of perceptions and thoughts, of views 
and feelings, of sights and sounds; whatever came within the 
sphere of his recognition took up its due relative position in his 
mind with equal certainty and precision. 

“ A great part of the Greek and Roman poetry had imprinted 
itself so indelibly on his memory, that he could frequently re- 
cite hundreds of verses without stumbling, and could answer 
on the spot every allusion or quotation from the Latin poets in 
the notes and letters of the younger Valckenaer, who was most 
deeply read in those authors; even in his later years he re- 
tained every poem which appealed strongly to his heart, whether 
it were a modern Greek or Servian ode, or a song of Goethe, 
Count Platen, or others. In his later years, at least, we scarcely 
think that he ever Jearnt anything by heart; whenever a poetic 
thought which had vividly seized upon his mind was clothed in 
the form perfectly adapted to it, both the form and its inner 
spirit implanted themselves firmly within him, without the 
necessity of any mechanical assistance.” 

Besides all these intellectual qualifications, there was an ear- 
nestness and a sincerity of character, which were a better guar- 
antee even than the strictest verbal accuracy, of the truthful- 
ness of his history. His whole character was truthful, and his 
history grew out of and embodied his character. “Ihave writ- 
ten,” he says, “with such strict conscientiousness, not merely 
with regard to the praise or blame I have dispensed, but also with 
respect tonistorical researches, that [ could die on this book.” 
The remark of the Edinburgh Review, that Niebuhr affected 
paradoxes to avoid stringing together common places, is in oppo- 
sition to the whole character of the man, and is simply absurd. 

With this original, overmastering impulse, directing all his 
thoughts, and feelings, and studies towards one grand object, 
and subjecting his whole public life to its control; with this 
extraordinary memory, grasping and holding every fact 
which through various and scattered memorials hes been pre- 
served ; with this peculiar power of insight and combination, 
penetrating the significance of every event, and re-creating the 
past; with this power of vivid representation, making the times 
and persons he would describe, stand before him with all the 
distinctness of present realities; with this deep earnestness and 
strong moral feeling, creating an interest in the people of ancient 
times and their distinguished men, even greater than if they had 
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been contemporaries—we can see that only leisure and oppor- 
tunity were wanting for the production of this great work. 

The work was well received in Germany, and gave an impulse 
to the study of history. It is a little remarkable that it attract- 
ed no attention in England. A writer in the London Quarterly 
in 1822, eleven years after its publication, supposes that “not 
half a dozen persons had read it.” Three years later, the 
same Review gave a fair and discriminating account of Nie- 
buhr’s historical labors, though this did not hinder some one, in 
the same publication, even so late as 1829, upbraiding this most 
learned and candid scholar, as “a pert, dull scoffer.” 

It was the plan of Niebuhr to continue his history down to 
the time of Augustus, and he supposed that he could compre- 
hend the whole in five volumes. But before the third volume 
was prepared for the press, he was again summoned by the 
King of Prussia into public service, and the work was suspend- 
ed ; indeed, he did not publish again on the subject till twelve 
years after. This was not owing, however, altogether to his 
public employments, but in part, for the first two or three years, 
to the calamity which overwhelmed him in the death of his wife, 
and in part, to his more extended investigations. 

If there be anything which preéminently evinces the capabil- 
ities of human nature for good, it is the reverence which men 
of the greatest genius and most exalted character have render- 
ed to the deeper affections, to the unselfishness, to the purer 
charities of woman. How much is spoken in these few words, 
in reply apparently to some importunity to prosecute his his- 
tory,—* but you do not know, you did not see, and cannot un- 
derstand, how a work such as my history arises, and can alone 
arise—in love and joy only, not in affliction, anguish, and be- 
reavement.” But the last wish of his wife was, that he should 
finish his history, and at length time wrought its usual effects 
and enabled him to labor with calmness and composure at his 
now sacred task. 

We pass onward to his residence in Rome, which extended 
from 1816 to 1823. Niebuhr was disappointed at Rome. 
“ Nothing is new to me. As a child, I lay so often, for hours 
together, before the pictures I gave you as a keepsake, that their 
images were even then at that early time as distinctly impressed 
upon my mind, as if I had actually seen them. The ruins all 
date from the time of the Emperors, and he who can get up an 
enthusiasm about them, must at least rank Martial and Sopho- 
cles together.” “Rome has no right to its name; at most it 
should be called New Rome, (like New York.) Not one single 
street here goes in the same direction as the old one; it is an 
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entirely foreign vegetation that has grown up on a part of 
the old soil, as insignificant and thoroughly modern in its style 
as possible, without nationality, without history.” ‘“ This Rome 
is a Codex Rescriptus, where Cato’s Origines have been erased 
and a ‘ Diario di Roma’* written over them.” 

The feelings, with which in early years he contemplated 
Rome, no longer survived: he suffered the anguish of home- 
sickness, and though only forty years of age, thought and felt, 
and spoke as an aged man.—* I sit faithfully enough for 
hours together before my books, but memory and sagacity will 
not serve me as formerly; vague recollections of things I 
have read, and of the existence of relations, dawn upon my 
mind, but refuse to let me grasp them, or to assume a distinct 
shape.” But he somewhat recovered the tone of his mind, 
though gradually. His wife—for under the guardianship of the 
good Madame Hensler, he has married again—bore him a son, 
which awakened new feelings within him ; and, what is a little 
remarkable, a lingering illness, from which his recovery was 
long doubtful, seemed to restore him to calmness and compo- 
sure, and his mind became cleared and brighter than it had been 
for two years. It is refreshing to hear him say,—* the inclina- 
tion to study and work has once more snakes’, and many 
ideas which I could never recall, have returned with fuil dis- 
tinctness as I lay upon my silent sick bed.”—Still he never 
fully recovered the freshness and life of his early creative pow- 
ers.—He was, as he himself tenderly said,—‘“a lopped tree, 
which may put forth green boughs again, but whose glory has 
departed with its spreading branches.”—We shall not enter 
into any minute detail of his residence atRome. His studies 
were chiefly historical. He made several discoveries of por- 
tions of ancient works, and edited some of them, and he was 
accumulating constantly materials for his history. 

Niebuhr returned to Germany in 1823, and took up his resi- 
dence at Bonn. In 1825, we find him again freed from public 
duties, and in the unrestrained enjoyment of scholastic life ; and 
as in Berlin, the three years of entire leisure, after fourteen 
years of harassing public life, produced the first fabric of the 

oman history, so, in Bonn, the leisure of the few last years of 
his life, after twelve years of official labor, rebuilt and completed 
it for all time. A singular circumstance set him to work again 
with good heart upon this great undertaking of his life. In wri- 
ting a pamphlet in reply to a severe attack which had been made 
upon his edition of Cicero “ De Republica,” an unexpected light 





* A miserable little daily paper at Rome. 
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broke in upon his mind, illustrating a point in Roman history, 
of whose elucidation he had despaired for twelve years, and 
which had been one cause of his delay in the completion of 
his history. “It so happened,” he says, “that I gained this new 
light on the anniversary of my betrothal to my late wife, whose 
last wish was, I should finish my history ; and the coincidence 
kindled my courage to undertake the continuation which had 
been so long delayed. Thus my life is no longer without a 
vocation, and my melancholy, therefore, is vanquished.” 

The first volume of his revised edition was completed in the 
summer of 1826, in the recomposition of which he had spent 
one year of unremitted labor. It was almost anew work. A 
second edition of this volume was called for the next year, and 
a third in 1828; in both of which many alterations and addi- 
tions were made. The revised edition of the second volume 
of the original history was published in the autumn of 1830; 
and he left a third volume about half prepared for publication, 
and which was afterwards given to the world under the super- 
vision of Professor Classen. 

We need not, at this late day, dwell upon the value of this 
history. Others had detected the inconsistencies and fabulous 
character of the ancient histories of Rome; it was Niebuhr’s 
merit to show why and how each circumstance was invented. 
Others had labored to overthrow ; Niebuhr labored to build up. 
Others had satisfied themselves with repeating the histories of the 
Roman writers ; Niebuhr weighed the value of their testimony, 
and judged the credibility of their facts. It was Niebuhr who 
first gave to the world the Constitutional History of Rome. 

Niebuhr died January 2, 1831. We have already spoken 
sufficiently of his intellectual character. His character as a 
man, in all the relations of life, was not only without reproach, 
but was distinguished by high virtues. It is somewhat difficult 
to give his religious character and opinions, because we must 
Jook at him from core of view with which we are not in this 
country familiar. We have no desire to make every distinguish- 
ed man who may speak reverently of Christian institutions, a 
Confessor of the Christian religion; nor, on the other hand, 
would we exclude from the ranks of believers, sincere and good 
men, who look at Christianity from points of observation dif- 
ferent from our own. Niebuhr then held to the divine revelation 
of the Word of God, but he did not hold to such an inspiration 
as prevented historical mistakes. With this explanation we 
quote the following expression of his views: 


“ He whose earthly life and sorrows were depicted, had for me a perfectly real 
existence, and his whole history bad the same reality, even if it were not reluted 
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with literal exactness in any single point. Hence also the fundamental fact of 
miracles which, according to my conviction, must be conceded, unless we adopt 
the not merely incomprehensible, but absurd hypothesis, that the Holiest was a 
deceiver, and his disciples either dupes or liars; and that deceivers had preached a 
holy religion, in which self renunciation is every thing, and in which there is 
nothing tending toward the erection of a priestly rule—nothing that can be ac- 
ceptable to vicious inclinations. As regards a miracle in the strictest sense, it 
really only requires an unprejudiced and penetrating study of nature, to see that 
those related are as far as possible from absurdity, and a comparison with legends, 
or the pretended miracles of other religions, to perceive by what a different spirit 
they are animated. 

“ According to these statements, I might, perhaps, fairly claim to be called a 
genuine Protestant Christian ; to be recognized by a Church, which does not even 
thrust from her bosom those who make Christ into a cunning political aspirant—a 
skillful charlatan and juggler—men who, it is to be hoped, will not die without re- 
ceiving the punishment of indignant universal contempt, and whom you, my respect- 
ed friend, no doubt likewise despise in your heart, mild as your words are with re- 
spect to these blasphemers. Nevertheless, I cannot as yet make this claim for my- 
self, nor would Luther recognize it, for I am far from having so firm a faith in 
these objects, so vivid a, certainty of them, as of those of historical experience ; 
they are still only in and among my thoughts—not external to, and above me. 

“In the sense in which many, and in which you in your paper, use the term 
Mystics, you cannot, in truth, save the Reformers themselves from this name. 
For are the ideas of incarnation, redemption, divine grace, any thing but mysti- 
cal? Mysticism, as I conceive, (apart from the follies that usurp the name,) is 
nothing else than the belief, that the pious man, only capable of longing and 
striving after a state of faith and Christian temper of mind, attains these through 
a supernatural assistance ; and when he has been made a partaker of them, may 
receive an illumination of the keart and mind, iv a manner inexplicable by logic 
and psychology, and to them foolishness. Who can deny that this may give rise to 
the wildest fanaticism? But, on the other hand, who can deny that people the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose, have held this belief with un- 
shakable confidence, and that the reflection of their faith shines out in their writings 
and deeds /” 


This was written in 1812. His opinion of the prevailing 
neologism of the German theologians may be gathered from the 
following extract. Harms’s “ Theses,” there refered to, were 
directed against the rationalistic tendencies of the age, and 
maintained the old orthodox Lutheran doctrine of the utter cor- 
ruption of human nature, and the necessity of a correct creed 
to salvation in all their strictness : 


“ With regard to Harms’s Theses, let us, in the first place, settle the points on 
which we agree with each other and with Harms. In my opinion, he is not a Pro- 
testant Christian, who does not receive the historical facts of Christ’s earthly life, 
in their literal acceptation, with all their miracles, as equally authentic with any 
event recorded in history, and whose belief in them is not as firm and tranquil as 
his belief in the latter; who has’ not the most absolute faith in the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed, taken in their grammatical sense; who does not consider every 
doctrine and every precept of the New Testament as undoubted divine revelation, 
_in the sense of the Christians of the first century, who knew nothing of a Theo- 
pneustia. Moreover, a Christianity after the fashion of the modern philosophers 
and pantheists, without a personal God, without immortality, without human indi- 
viduality, without historical faith, is no Christianity at all to me; though it may be 
a very intellectual, very ingenious philosophy. I have often said, that I do not 
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know what to do with a metaphysical God, and that I will have none but the God 
of the Bible, who is heart to heart with us.” 

“In my youth I beheld the former theological “enlightenment,” (with disgust, in- 
deed, although from a distance,) during which every adherent of the old belief was 
an object of contempt. Ohthat men would build up! Nothing can come of con- 
straint and command in these matters. Oh that men strove, in simplicity of heart, 
and in union with those likeminded to themselves, to attain true, fruit- bearing faith, 
piety, and love. 

“ Do not fancy me unqualified to give my voice on this subject. I know that I 
am qualified, by possessing a fully adequate knowledge of the history of the 
church, and even of her system, of which 1 know more perbaps than you give me 
credit for. Here, where it is of importance to guard young men against the seduc- 
tions of the Catholic priests, | have ample inducement to turn my attention to 
theology.” 


While at Rome, Niebuhr had full opportunity to see the 
workings of the Papal religion, and we must regard his testi- 
mony as valuable at this time. He acknowledged the piety of 
many members of that communion. We quote the following 
interesting fact and speculation: 


“If my position did not forbid it, I should like to exhibit to the world the pre- 
sent state of the church here; it might, perhaps, be of use. I have become 
acquainted with one very remarkable man, a peasant from Treves, who ame to 
Rome to get absolution from the Pope for some scruples, but has met with a very 
contemptuous reception. From his example, it is very clear that the Romish cler- 
gy are quite right with their views in prohibiting the reading of the Bible; for, by 
diligently reading the Scriptures, he had become nothing else than a very warm old 
Protestant pietist, without, however, being aware of it himself. He insisted boldly 
that the Bible alone was the source of faith, and that differences of belief could not 
affect eternal happiness. He had some similarity with Jacob Boehme in the style 
of his mental culture, which was quite uncommon, and in the persecutions he had 
undergone ; was like him an enthusiast, and not free from the proud humility of the 
pietists, though only infected with this to a slight degree. 1 felt a great respect 
for him personally, and I hope to save him from further persecution. His history 
and character seem to belong to quite a different age. His case has made me think 
it probable that if the Protestant clergy still retained a positive belief, and the Bible 
were circulated in Catholic Germany, a second Reformation would not be at all im- 
possible,” 

On the other hand, he fully saw the corruption of the priest- 
hood. He declares the occupation of Rome by Bonaparte,a 


blessing to the country, and for these very remarkable reasons: 


“ The Jeremiades on the misery of Rome under Bonaparte are the stupid twad- 
dle of ignorant artists: To extirpate priestcraft, such as it was and is, was 4 
necessary amputation, and,on the whole, it was perfurmed—my friends may cry out 
against me as they will—with discretion, forbearance, and moderation ; the people 
were employed and cared for. The population of the city was suddenly diminish- 
ed, but those who remained would soon have found themselves much better off, and 
all things would have been brought into a natural course. The number of births 
increased rapidly, the priests were no longer able to command or permit abortion ; 
the number of deaths diminished incredibly. The conscription was disliked, but 
was wholesome for the people ; a French regiment was a school of honor and mo- 
rality to an Italian, as much as it is of corruption to a German. Some life was 
pone So among the higher classes; they began to take some interest in things, and 
very much, perhaps all that is possible, would be gained for the Romans if they 
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were to recover animation. There were a pretty good number of criminals executed 
without the attendance of a — consequently condemned to eternal damnation ; 
while now, in the opinion of the common people, every criminal who is executed 
goes fully absolved into heaven.” 


Niebuhr made great efforts to procure a Protestant chaplain 
in Rome, and at last succeeded. He thus mentions the com- 
mencement of religious worship: “Our evangelical worship 
has been happily commenced, and truly, ‘in God’s name.’ 
The 27th of June will be a notable day henceforward. in 
church history ; for what Protestant worship there had been 
in Rome previously, was destitute of all spiritual power.” 
“That ours will prosper under such an excellent clergyman 
is certain. I think I have always known what a genuine pastor 
must be, who should in our days raise up a church, and infuse 
into her a new life, but I had never seen such a one till we be- 
came acquainted with Schmeider. I cannot tell you how we 
all love and reverence him.” 

Niebuhr took the deepest interest in the religious education 
of his son. Marcus, he says, shall believe in the letter of the 
Old and New Testaments: “It is my most ardent wish that 
Marcus may be sincerely and earnestly pious. I cannot in- 
spire him with this piety ; but I can and will support the cler- 
gyman. His heart shall be raised to God as soon as he is capa- 
ble of a sentiment ; and his childish feelings shail be expressed 
in prayers and hymns; all the religious practices that 
have fallen into disuse in our age, shall be a necessity and a 
law to him.” 

And once more: “I wish, I strive with all my heart, that he 
may grow up with the most absolute faith in religion, yet so 
that his faith may not be an outward adhesion that must fall 
away from him afterward, when his reason comes into play, 
but that from his earliest years the way may be prepared for 
the union of faith and reason.” 

We add this characteristic passage :— 

“Thave spent yesterday and last night in thinking of my Milly, and this day, 
too, is sacred to these recollections. I saw her a few days ago in a dream. She 
seemed as if returning to me after a long separation. I felt uncertain, as one so 
often does in dreams, whether she was still living on this earth, or only oa 


on it for a transient visit; she greeted me as if after a long absence, asked hastily 
after the child, and took it in her arms. 

“Happy are those who can cherisk such a hallowing remembrance as that of the 
departure of my Milly, with pious faith, trusting for a brighter and eternal spring. 
Such a faith cannot be acquired by one’s own efforts. Oh, that it may one day be 
my portion! Not that 1am a materialist; you know well that no one can be fur- 
ther from that than I am; but the possibility of an existence, of which we can 
form no distinct conception, is not enough for me, does not help me; other and 
opposite possibilities always present themselves. I well know w at is that faith 
which deserves the name, oe recognize it as the highest good, But it would only 
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be possible to me to attain it through supernatural communication, or wonders and 
signs beheld with my own eyes: it is one thing to respect, and not to reject, quite 
another really to de/ieve, as in one’s own existence.” 


He died, seeking comfort and strength in silent prayer. In 

nine days his wife followed him. Both were buried in one 

rave. His children were placed under the care of his earliest 
and life-long friend,—Madame Hensler. 


Ant. IV.—THE PRESENT MENTAL ATTITUDE AND TENDEN- 
CIES OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


[Tue present article is the Inaugural Address of Dr. W orthing- 
ton Hooker, as Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine, in the Medical School of Yale College. We have a deep 
interest in Medical Science, and we think that the feelings and 
dispositions of too many educated men are not just towards 
the Medical profession. The present Address takes up one of 
the most important subjects connected with the progress of 
medicine, namely, the true application of the Inductive Method 


to the facts of medical inquiry—the ignorance or disregard of 
which has, we are persuaded, occasioned most of the mistaken 
views which prevail inthe community. We take great pleas- 
ure, therefore in publishing it, and the more so, as Dr. Hooker 
has been and will continue to be one of the writers of our 
Journal. We may add, that the address will be published also 
in a pamphlet form, for more extensive circulation. } 


Called to teach practical medicine, after having been engaged 
for twenty-three years in its pursuit, it will be my aim to pre- 
sent to you, in the course of lectures which I am to give, the 
experience that I have gathered during that period of time. 
And by experience I do not mean simply the results of my own 
personal observation alone, but coupled with these, nay, incor- 
porated with them, are the results of the observation of others, 
collected from books and from intercourse with professional 
brethren. However much some may decry the’past, and laud 
that experience which is strictly persoaal, as if such a thing 
were a possible attainment, it is true of every intelligent physi- 
cian, that he accumulates in himself, in a great measure, the 
past experience of the profession. In doing this he makes it ac- 
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tually his own experience, by comparing it with his own obser- 
vations ; thus verifying it, or modifying it, as the case may re- 
uire. 

: An exclusively personal experience, as I have just hinted, is 
not possible. No man can utterly shut out the knowledge 
which the past has gathered, unless he shut himself out from his 
fellow men. Vast is the amount of knowledge which every 
man unconsciously acquires from others; and small compara- 
tively is that, which is acquired without aid from predecessors 
and compeers, by even the most adventurous and original 
thinker. The grand difference between men, in their power 
to serve the science or art which they cultivate, lies in the 
amount of the world’s experience, which, by the testing pro. 
cesses of observation, they have made their own. And it is 
the glory of the wise and skillful observer, who blesses his race 
with the fruits of a large and correct experience, that he has 
destroyed the mournful import of the old adage, ars longa, vita 
brevis, by compressing into his short life the experience of the 
past, and making the labors of the multitudes of his predecessors 
tributary to the results which he develops. The truth of this re- 
mark would be more fully realized, if we could always trace the 
exact connexion between the discoveries, which, in rapid succes. 
sion, are brought to light by the observation of man. But the 
suggestive influence, which one discovery has in the production 
of another, is seldom obvious, even in the case of those which 
are important and brilliant. Much less does it appear in the 
humerous minor discoveries, which collectively minister so 
much to the progress of science, and to the comfort and happi- 
ness of man. An idea which may seem to be independent, 
and the birth of the moment, may be the upshot of a train of 
ideas, reaching back through a long succession of minds, and 
even through many ages. Or it may be the result of the con- 
centrated force of knowledge accumulated in one mind from 
multitudes of minds in the past and the present. 

The mutual dependence of man in regard to knowledge is 
then multifarious and abundant; and the votary of every sci- 
ence or art bears an interesting relation to all who have. been 
or are now engaged in its cultivation, or in the cultivation of 
anything which has even a remote connexien with it. The 
impress of multitudes of minds is upon his mind, though he may 
be little conscious of it. And, on the other hand, he may be 
cheered with the idea, that whatever he may add to the know. 
ledge already gained, however small it may be, will make its 
impress upon multitudes of other minds in all time, though he 
may be utterly unknown to fame. To him, therefore, who 
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would use all the appliances within his reach in the cultivation 
of his science or art, its actual present condition, or, in other 
words, the actual sum of its knowledge or experience, garnered 
up by its votaries, and winnowed from the chaff of error, is a 
matter of much moment, and furnishes to him a subject of ear- 
nest enquiry. 

To the medical man such an enquiry in regard to his science 
and art is one of peculiar interest. And it is to this subject 
that I wish to direct your attention, deeming it to be especially 
appropriate to the commencement of a first course on practical 
medicine. To your teacher in this branch, now appearing for 
the first time in this capacity, it is a matter both of deep inter- 
est and of great practical importance, to obtain a definite idea 
of the position of advancement to which practical medicine 
has arrived. Some lessons can be learned from such an enquiry, 
which will be of essential advantage both to teacher and pupil, 
in prosecuting our investigations in the course before us. 

But it is not my intention at this time to cover the whole 
ground indicated, but only a portion of it. The advance of our 
profession is commonly estimated by the amount of knowledge 
or discovered fact which is in its possession. To make such 
an estimate in the short hour allotted me would be impossi- 
ble. It can be done more appropriately and thoroughly as I 
proceed in my course of lectures. For this purpose, I shall note 
quite particularly, from time to time, the actual advances which 
have been made in medical science, and bring out as far as 
possible its certainties from the uncertainties with which they 
are often enveloped. 

But there is another ground of estimate which is quite as 
important. It is the mental attitude of the general professional 
mind, as shown in the prevalent habits of thinking and observa- 
tion. It is this particular view of our subject to which we will 
devote our thoughts for the hour which we are to occupy. A 
full description of all its points cannot be expected in a single 
lecture, and I can only throw out some hints on the most im- 
portant of them. 

The qualifications of the physician for the practice of his art 
are two kinds: First, his knowledge, or his acquisition of the 
facts and truths of medicine ; and, secondly, the mental habits 
which he has formed, and which he brings to the use of these 
facts and truths. 

These two classes of qualifications have this relation—the 
first comprises the means, the instruments which the physician 
has in his possession ; the second, his power and skill in using 
these instruments. 
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The latter, which I deem to be by far the more important 
class of his qualifications, is ordinarily by no means justly and 
definitely appreciated by medical men. uch account is made 
of the acquisition on the part of the student of the materiel of 
his art. For this purpose his mind is crowded with knowledge 
by an abundance of lectures, and great pains are taken to make 
the curriculum embrace as nearly as possible the whole range 
of subjects properly belonging to it. On the other hand, com- 
paratively little pains are taken to impart to the mind of the 
student correct habits of thinking and observing. But the lec- 
turer obviously neglects the most important part of his mission, 
if he fail to train his hearers in the application of the true 
principles of observation to disease and to the influence of rem- 
edies. The mechanic would not commit a greater error, who 
should exhibit to his apprentice the materials upon which he is 
to work, and the various instruments which he is to use, and 
yet not teach him how to work the materials and use the in- 
struments. And farther, however much of knowledge the 
lecturer may communicate, if he train the student in habits of 
careless and false observation, his teachings are worse than use- 
less. In such a case, when the student becomes the physician, 
and passes from the lecture-room to the chamber of sickness, 
he is at once entangled in errors, to which unfortunately he is 
rendered blind by the very process of his education. His per- 
sonal experience as a practitioner may deliver him from them 
siowly, one after another. But to deliver him from them fully, 
itis necessary to revolutionize all his habits of observation. 
This is seldom done. The physician is, ordinarily, such as his 
teacher makes him to be. 

In the remarks just made I have alluded to what | consider 
the grand defect in the training of medical men. No art re- 
quires for its successful practice such carefulness in the appli- 
cation of the principles of evidence, as the art of medicine. 
And yet looseness in the application of these principles is, and 
ever has been, the great fault both of physicians and of the 
makers of physicians. 

It may be remarked, in regard to the influence of this fault 
upon the progress of medicine, that it does not so much affect 
the few of independent mind, who stand out by their genius 
and talents prominently before the world, as it does the great 
body of the profession. Consequently it does not so much affect 
the progress of medicine in relation to those great discoveries, 
which it is the privilege of gifted minds now and then to make, 
as it does in relation to the numberless little things, which, 
though scarcely noted, in the aggregate are quite as valuable as 
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the few great ones which have drawn forth the wonder and the 
applause of the world. 

This leads me to observe, as showing the importance of right 
training in science, that more good has often been done by 
those who have exerted their chief influence in such training, 
than by those who have been honored by the world as the dis- 
coverers of great facts. Who, | ask, did the greater work for 
science, Newton the discoverer, or Bacon the teacher, the 
maker of discoverers? Newton revolutionized some depart- 
ments of science by his discoveries; but Bacon revolutionized 
all science, by showing how it should be investigated ; and he 
has ever been and ever will be putting multitudes of minds on 
the right track in search of truth. Bacon stands forth the uni- 
versal teacher of mankind ; but Newton is but one among the 
many that exemplify the results which come from following his 
teachings. Newton has hung up here and there bright lights in 
some of the pathways of science; but Bacon has put a light 
into each mind in the throngs of votaries of all science, directing 
in the discovery of truth and the acquisition of knowledge. And 
as Bacon preceded Newton, it may be that, either directly 
through his teaching, or indirectly through the influence which 
his teachings produced upon the intellect of the world, Bacon 

ut the light within Newton’s mind which led to his discoveries. 
t is an interesting fact to note in this connexion, that the prin- 
ciple of gravitation discovered by Newton was palpably hinted 
at by Bacon. 

But Newton did not exert an influence upon the world sim- 
ply as adiscoverer. It is perhaps true, that he did quite as 
much for science, by his exemplification of the true mode of 
observation and reasoning, inculeated by Bacon, as he did by 
his discoveries. While the ardor of youth was yet upon him, 
he made his great discovery of the compound nature of light, 
and yet he was betrayed into no wild speculations. In the 
modest letter containing the announcement of the discovery he 
utters that noble sentence, “I shall not mingle conjectures with 
certainties.” In carrying out the great principle expressed in that 
sentence, he gave an impulse to the spirit of observation, in 
opposition to that of blind theorizing, which has been perhaps 
of as great value to science as are the treasures which he pour- 
ed into her storehouse. 

It would be interesting and profitable to follow out somewhat 
particularly this train of thought in relation to the influence of 
great minds in medical science. But my limits will not permit 
it. I will however remark, that those who have exerted the 
best and greatest influence in medicine, such as Haller, Hunter, 
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Bichat, and Louis, have done so, not by any grand discoveries, 
but by their example as observers. By exemplifying the dignity 
and effectiveness of minute, persevering, multiplied, every day 
observation, they have awakened the true spirit of discovery 
and improvement in multitudes of minds. Brilliant as is the 
fame of Harvey, and wide and marked as was the influence of 
his discovery upon the advance of our science, a vastly greater 
work was done for it by Haller, the father of modern physiology, 
in the development of the phenomena of life, and by Hunter, 
the father of modern surgery, in the development of the phe- 
nomena of disease. And perhaps, as I have said of Newton, it 
may also be said of Harvey, that he did as much for science by 
his example, in the mode of his observation, as he did by the 
grand result which that observation accomplished.* 

What I have said of the individual physician, may be said of 
the profession, as a whole. It has also two kinds of qualifica- 
tion for its duties—its knowledge, its material ; and its powers 
or capabilities in the use of this knowledge. It has a general 
mental character. It has prevalent habits in the observation of 
disease. It has in each age, certain mental tendencies charac- 
terizing it, which it is profitable to study. Let us study for a 
little time the tendencies of the general medical mind in this 
age of ours—the present mental attitude or condition of our pro- 
fession—noting both its excellencies and its defects. 

Its condition may, without hesitation, be pronounced to be 
better, much better, on the whole, than it ever has been before, 
notwithstanding the croaking of Homeopathic and other radi- 
cals, who decry our profession, as wedded to ancient errors with 
an incurable obstinacy. 

Let us notice first, some of the better tendencies which it 
presents, and then some of the counter-tendencies which are 
impeding the progress of practical medicine. 

The medical profession has never been so free from the 
theorizing spirit, as it is at the present time. 

The disposition to theorize, which has been so prevalent 
among medical men, has ever been one of the greatest hin- 
drances to the progress of medical science. It has diverted the 
energies of the profession from the work which is the only 
means of progress in any science—the work of observation. 
The framing of ingenious hypotheses, instead of the discovery 
of facts, has been very generally considered the highest labor 


_ * After writing this lecture I found a similar sentiment quoted from La Place, 
in Dr. Holland’s ‘‘Chapters on Mental Physiology.” The passage is this: “La 
Connaissance de la Met. qui a guidé homme de génie, n’est pas moins utile au 
progrés de la science, et méme 4 sa propre gloire, que ses decouvertes.” 
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of genius, and has been the means of acquiring its noblest 
honors. Every age has, for the most part, had its prominent 
theory or theories, which have not only conferred on their 
authors a world-wide fame, but have given an impress to the 
mental character and habits of the whole profession. 

But before I proceed farther with this subject, in order to pre- 
vent all misconception, it will be proper for me to state what I 
mean by theory. The word has unfortunately been used in 
several different senses. It is sometimes used to distinguish 
principles from their practical and individual application, or, in 
other words, the science from the art, as in the expression, 
theory and practice of medicine. It is also used as meaning 
the philosophical explanation of phenomena, as_ Lavoisier’s 
theory of combustion, or Harvey’s theory of the circulation. 
The term is applied in this case without regard to the truth or 
falsity of the explanation. But the most common meaning is 
nearly synonymous with hypothesis. Pure theory, or mere 
thedry, as it is commonly expressed, differs from hypothesis only 
as covering more ground. Hypothesis is ordinarily limited to 
one point, or a few kindred points. It is generally a simple sup- 
position, while a theory is an arranged system or collection of 
suppositions designed to account for a large range of facts. But 
theories are seldom pure theories, that is, altogether composed 
of suppositions. Almost every theory will be found to be a 
mixture of mere suppositions with discovered general facts or 
principles. The only difference between theories is in the pro- 
portions of these two classes of ingredients. Some theories 
have quite a large admixture of truth, while others are exceed- 
ingly fanciful. 

A theory commonly has some central idea of a hypothetical 
character. This is made to appear as consistent as possible 
with principles already established, and some subordinate sup- 
positions are added. The whole is woven into a system, and 
styled by the author as his theory, or, perhaps, his doctrine, or 
system of doctrines or principles—for these terms are very com- 
monly used by the framers of theories as being synonymous. 

But let us not be deceived by such looseness of language. 
Let the distinction between a system of principles and a theory 
be most definitely preserved. The term principle should be 
applied to an established general fact, and to nothing else. A 
system of principles is a collection of general facts systematic- 
ally arranged, while a theory is a collection of such facts 
mingled with supposition. The one is like a beautifully arranged 
collection of gems, while the other is an orderly arrangement 
of gems and worthless pastes. 
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It is a very common error to — that theory is necessa- 
ry to arrangement in science. The theorizer calls the rigid 
observer a mere fact-hunter, and supposes that to him all sci- 
ence is a medley. But general facts or principles, discovered 
by the observation of individual facts, are capable of being 
arranged without the aid of suppositions. It is true that some- 
times, on attempting such an arrangement, some gaps are found, 
which need to be filled up by farther investigations. But it is 
better to await the results of such investigations, than to plaster 
up the gaps ia the structure with mere suppositions. A system 
cemented together by suppositions, as all experience shows, is 
easily demolished. Though it be composed in part of substan- 
tial material, so much of it is unsubstantial, that the winds of 
controversy soon overthrow it, and its ruins are used by some 
other builder of theories. It was the clayming ed with the iron 
in the feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s image that insured its speedy 
downfall, in spite of the iron. So the untempered mortar of 
hypothesis, with which theories are cemented together, in- 
sures their downfall, in spite of the solid truth with which it is 
combined. 

It is obvious, that what are ordinarily termed theories receive 
their name only in virtue of whatever of hypothesis there may 
bein them. The truths, or established principles which they 
contain, if sifted out from the chaff, merit a better appellation. 
And this leads me to say, that the great injury which the theo- 
rizing spirit does to science, results from this confounding of 
truth with supposition, of which I have spoken. It is manifestly 
essential to the advance of science, that the known and the 
supposed should be carefully kept separated from each other. 
When this is done, there is no harm, but often great advantage, 
in entertaining suppositions or hypotheses. But to place them 
on a level with facts, either general or particular, and much 
more to weave them together, so that it is difficult to distinguish 
them, is both degrading and injurious to science. 

Whenever, then, the scientific man indulges in hypothesis, let 
it be limited to its legitimate uses, which are only suggestive. 
Let not mere suppositions be dignified by an admission to the 
companionship of established truths, under the specious name 
of theory. Let science be disabused of this evil. Let the 
separation for which | plead be scrupulously maintained. Let 
the example of Newton, in this respect, be imitated. He did 
“not mingle conjectures with certainties,” splendid as some of 
his conjectures were. He had an hypothesis in regard to gravi- 
tation, but he did not mingle it with the “certainties” which 
he had discovered in relation to it. If he had been a theorizer 
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instead of an observer, he would have mingled his supposition of 
an etherial medium as the means of communicating the action 
termed gravitation, with the principle itself and its laws, and 
then styled the whole his theory. 

The position of our profession, in relation to theories, is very 
gratifying at the present time. The dominion of the theorizing 
spirit, which has so much retarded our science heretofore, has, 
during the last half century, been passing away, and the spirit ofa 
strict philosophical observation has been gaining more and more 
control over the medical mind. The mental habits of the pro. 
fession in the observation of disease, are continually improving, 
Actual knowledge is now more rapidly accumulated than 
at any previous time, because the activities of the profession 
are not employed to anything like the extent that they have 
been, in ingenious but profitless theorizing. For the first time 
in the history of medicine, the medical world is destitute of a 
dominant theory. It is a glorious era in our science. And 
there is warrant for the belief that the age of theories has 
passed away in medicine. There are, and there may be here- 
after, theories broached in regard to some circumscribed por- 
tions of our science; but I do not believe that any general 
theory of medicine will ever again prevail in the profession. 
Hoffman, and Stahl, and Cullen, and Brown, and Broussais, 
belong to a class which is now extinct. 

The last of this brilliant succession was Broussais. This 
truly great man commenced his career in the patient work of 
observation ; and well did he serve the cause of medical science 
in this work. But after a while he began to speculate. He 
became absorbed with one idea as the key to a large range of 
phenomena in disease. He gave utterance to his new opin- 
ions ; and, as believers gathered around him, he became fasci- 
nated with the glory of being the founder of a sect, and he was 
transformed from the careful observer into the adventurous and 
ambitious theorizer. His sect became rapidly a large one, and 
his triumph was truly wonderful. But dazzling as was his suc- 
cess, his career soon ended. The spirit of rigid observation, 
which he himself had so effectually helped to cherish, had gained 
too fast hold upon the profession to allow any mere theory to 
maintain its dominion for any length of time. Long before his 
death his theory was almost universally discarded. And it is 
worthy of note, that Broussais was the first founder of a sect 
who lived to see his sect dissolved. If he had lived in an 
earlier age, when theories were in vogue in medicine, his theory 
would undoubtedly have outlived him, and his last days would 
have been crowned with honor, instead of being disturbed, as 
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they were, with disappointment, and bitter but unavailing con- 
troversy. When he ceased to be the humble observer, and 
became the aspiring theorizer, he retrograded into a condition 
suited to a darker age than this. Let others take warning from 
his error. 

As there are now no prevalent theories in medicine, so there 
are no sects in the profession. The Humoralists, the Solidists, 
the Vitalists, the Methodics, the Dogmatists, &c., are all passed 
away, never to rise again. The medical profession is now 
wholly unsectarian ; and all the sects in medicine, the Thom- 
sonians, the Homeeopathists, the Eclectics, &c., are outside of 
the profession, and are warring against it. Homeopathists 
very summarily include the whole body of our profession in 
one great sect, and call us Allopaths. But we are no sect. 
We have no medical creed. There is no restriction upon opin- 
ion among us. Education and character furnish the only basis 
of admission to the ranks of the profession. 

While the theorizing disposition is fast declining in our pro- 
» fession, it prevails to a great extent in the community at large 
on the subject of medicine. There are multitudes of dabblers 
in medicine, both learned and unlearned, who love to theorize, 
and to listen to theorizing. No matter how exclusive or fanci- 
ful the theory may be, it obtains credence with them, and they 
are blown about by every wind of doctrine in medicine. 

The general disposition of our profession to discard theories, 
is of course unsatisfactory to those among us who are governed 
by the theorizing spirit. Some of this class have left our ranks, 
and have joined the Homeopathic sect, finding in the fanciful 
doctrines of Hahnemann full range for their mental wanderings. 
A large majority of those who have given up rational medicine 
for the vagaries of the German quack, have undoubtedly done 
so for mere pecuniary reasons ; but there are some who have 
honestly become Home@opathists, from a peculiar cast of mind, 
disposing them to fanciful speculation, instead of rigid observa- 
tion. 

If we consider the complex nature of the subjects to which 
the attention of the physician is directed, and the difficulties 
which consequently embarrass him in their investigation, I 
think it can justly be claimed, that medicine has made as great 
advances as any other science, in the work of disencumbering 
itself of the errors, which the theorizing spirit of past ages had 
accumulated. The physician is called to observe the affections, 
not of matter alone, as is the chemist, nor of spirit alone, as the 
metaphysician and the moral philosopher, but of matter and 
spirit held in mysterious connexion, and that, too, in a congeries 
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of mechanisms elaborate and intricate beyond anything else in 
the world. And it is also to be considered, that it is not simply 
the natural, healthy affections of this structure of mingled mat- 
ter and spirit, that he is to study, but these affections, disordered, 
diseased, by the thousand agents around it, and then acted upon 
also by agents intended to restore it to its natural state. 
Numerous and urgent are the temptations to theorize which 
such a complicated variety of phenomena presents. Medicine, 
therefore, has labored at a great disadvantage, in comparison 
with the other sciences, in the struggle to cast off the spirit of 
speculation and the errors which that spirit has accumulated 
from age to age. When Bacon revolutionized the mind of the 
scientific world, and the struggle to which I have referred 
began in all the domains of knowledge, the process of change 
was slower in medicine than in the less complicated sciences, 
because its certainties could not be as easily developed, and dis- 
entangled from the difficulties with which they are surrounded. 
And this continued to be so for a long period of time. But as 
the struggle has gone on, and theories in the medical world 
have succeeded each other with their meteor-like brilliancy, 
humble observation has all the time been busily at work, making 
its almost unobserved conquests, and gathering slowly but surely 
the means of its final victory. And at this present time, medicine, 
with all the difficulties which embarrass its progress, is hasten- 
ing, quite as rapidly as the other sciences, to the glorious con- 
summation of the utter dethronement of theory, and the undis- 
puted sway of a rational observation. 

It is an opinion which of late has been often expressed by 
clergymen, and other thinking men in the community, that 
medical science embraces but a limited amount of. certainties, 
that it is preéminently under the dominion of hypothesis, and 
that therefore a good practitioner is only a good guesser. I 
have even heard it asserted by one of the most prominent theo- 
logians in our country, that practical medicine can show so 
little that is absolutely settled, that it is not entitled to be 
called a science. But we challenge a comparison with theology 
in this respect. Though we have no authority in medicine, and 


cannot appeal to “the law and the testimony,” yet we claim, . 


that with all the certainties furnished to theologians from the 
word of God, theology as a science is, in this nineteenth centu- 
ry, in a worse condition than medicine, and because the great 
body of its votaries are more thoroughly under the control of 
the theorizing spirit, than are the mass of the medical profes- 
sion. 

The change which has been going on so rapidly in medicine 
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during the last half century, is far from being confined to a few 
leading minds, but it is rapidly pervading the whole body of the 
profession. Multitudes of minds are now on the right track in 
the investigation of disease. A general movement in this re- 
spect is manifest. Minute records of large numbers of cases of 
disease in every form are now made, giving us results which 
could not be obtained in the more general, indefinite and sparse 
records which were formerly made. In these recerds are in- 
cluded light as well as grave cases, of the disease uhder investi- 
gation, so that a full and correct representation of the disease 
and of the influence of remedies upon it is secured. The great 
advantages of such a mode of observation in medicine are so 
obvious, that I need not dwell upon them. 

Much credit is due to Louis for the introduction of this 
minute observation in medicine. He has been a very promi- 
nent agent, perhaps we may say the chief one, in effecting this 
great reform in practical medicine. He has however some 
glaring defects. He applies his minute observation to the 
effects of remedies by no means as rigorously and wisely, as he 
does to the history and diagnosis of diseases. And as a re- 
former he has certainly some share of ultraism. He is too ex- 
clusively fond of one mode of observation. Without entering 
into a discussion of this subject, which my limits will not per- 
mit, 1 remark, that it must be acknowledged, that Louis goes 
altogether too far, in applying his numerical method to the vary- 
ing and complicated elements of Therapeutics, as rigidly as he 
does to the phenomena of disease. 

In prosecuting this minute observation, the attention of the 
profession has been particularly directed to a discrimination 
between the natural efforts and tendencies, and the necessary 
movements of disease, on the one hand, and the effects of reme- 
dies on the other. I need not stop to remark on the importance 
of such a discrimination. The investigations made in this 
direction are relieving practical medicine of many errors; and 
positive medication, while it is every day becoming more limit- 
ed in its application, is also at the same time becoming more 
definite and discriminating in its aims. Great is the improve- 
ment which, in this respect, the profession is introducing into the 
treatment especially of what are termed self-limited diseases— 
that is, those which cannot be materially shortened by art, but 
must for the most part run their course. The present treat- 
ment of scarlatina, compared with what it once was, furnishes 
a good illustration of my remarks. 

The profession, and especially the public, have much to learn 
on this subject. Both are very prone to forget that, besides the 
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results which come from the natural limits set to many diseases, 
nature is constantly endeavoring to limit and to remove all dis. 
ease by its restorative ‘processes ; and that this effort of nature 
is in almost all cases the chief agent of cure. The public are 
especially apt to — this fact ; and they are continually talk- 
ing of the cures effected by the medicine of the physician or 
the quack, as if the medicine were really the chief, or even the 
only agent, in producing the result. This error is a deeply 
rooted one in the community. It meets us at every turn. It 
appears, not merely in the familiar conversation, but sometimes 
in the published reasonings, not of mere scribblers, but of even 
eminently scientific men. As an example of this, I will refer 
to a passage in President Hopkins’ admirable work on the 
Evidences of Christianity. In speaking of the experimental 
evidence, he remarks, “ The analogy is often drawn in this re- 
spect, and so far as I can see properly, between Christianity, as 
a remedy for the moral maladies of man, and remedies for bodily 
disease. It is plain that he who takes a remedy for bodily dis- 
ease, may have an evidence and conviction of its efficacy 
entirely independent of any testimony or reasoning, and more 
convincing than either or both of these could give. He may 
try the aga | in such a variety of forms, may so watch the 
symptoms as he takes or omits it, that he can have no more 
doubt of its effect than he has of the rising and setting of the 
sun. Here is something which comes within the province of 
consciousness and of direct knowledge, and it isin vain that 
you attempt to destroy a conviction thus produced. You may 
tell him that he is not sick, and never was; that the dose was 
the hundred-thousandth part of a drop, and therefore could not 
have done him any good; but he may have had experience of 
such a kind that it would be practically irrational, and the height 
of folly, for him to lay aside his medicine on the ground of any 
reasoning, or previous estimate of probabilities.” And then he 
goes on to compare the experimental evidence of Christianity 
with this evidence of the influence of remedies. 

The analogy here drawn is deficient in one very important 
particular. In man’s moral nature there is no recuperative ten- 
dency which of itself alone can restore him. Whatever opinions 
may be held in regard to the doctrine of total depravity, itis 
universally acknowledged as a fact proved by experience, that 
man left to himself, grows worse and worse, instead of recover- 
ing from his moral maladies. Some extraneous influence is 
absolutely necessary to his being cured. In no case can his 
moral nature unassisted heal in him the “ wounds, and bruises 
and putrefying sores” of his sinfulness. But it is not so with 
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his physical maladies. An abundant experience has demon- 
strated that the recuperative tendency, the vis medicatriz natu- 
rae, is not only in most cases the chief agent of the cure, but 
that in a large proportion of cases, it is competent to effect a 
cure alone unassisted by art. Noerrors are so common in me- 
dicine as those which arise from losing sight of this fact. The 
constant succession of wonderful remedies in the popular favor 
is to be referred to this cause. It is chiefly from this cause that 
at the present time great efficacy is often attributed to the one 
hundred-thousandth part of a drop” of medicine, as alluded to 
by President Hopkins, just as similar efficacy was once attri- 
buted to Perkins’ tractors, the royal touch, and St. John Long’s 
liniment. There is no truth more thoroughly established, than 
that the experimental evidence in relation to the effects of rem- 
edies is exceedingly fallacious, unless it is most carefully obser- 
ved. Somany are the agencies mingled together in the restora- 
tion from disease, and so large a play does the agency of the vis 
medicatrix naturae have in it in most cases, that ordinarily 
nothing but an experience, sifted over and over again, can 
determine the value of any remedy. But it is not so with the 
experimental evidence in the cure of man’s moral maladies. 
Christianity is demonstrated by all experience to be in every 
case the grand, the indispensable remedy ; and the evidence is 
such as to be clear not only to the subject himself, but to all 
candid observers. 

But while the analogy as drawn by Dr. Hopkins is essentially 
defective, it might have been used by him in such a way as to 
place the value of the experimental evidence of Christianity in 
astrong light. The ground which should have been taken is this. 
The personal experience of men in regard to the influence of 
remedies in the cure of physical disease is exceedingly liable to 
error. Yet there is commonly no hesitation in taking it as good 
evidence ; and with certain restrictions it is proper that it should 
be so taken. Much more, then, is it proper to rely upon evi- 
dence from personal experience in relation to the cure of man’s 
moral maladies by Christianity, because this evidence is, for 
the reasons that have been indicated, so clear and unembar- 
rassed by difficulties. 

There is a disposition in the community, and to some extent 
among medical men, to undervalue the office of the patient, 
humble observer. It is very commonly thought that it requires 
no great amount of talent to observe. But those who have 
done the largest service to science, have been especially eminent 
as acute, active, and correct observers. Nay more, it is obser- 
vation, and observation alone, that has built up science. Such 
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work was never done, as it is claimed to be by one of Hahne- 
mann’s admirers, by “men of ardent genius, who do not 
always wait for the tardy steps of induction, but grasp by anti- 
cipation at conclusions, which future experience is left to con- 
firm or annul.” Such men are mere dreamers, and retard, 
rather than advance, science. 

Let then the just estimate be put upon observation. And let 
us not undervalue the minor discoveries which it makes. These 
have as much to do with the advance of science, as the larger 
discoveries which from time awaken the admiration of the 
world. Every observer, however humble, may be a discoverer. 
He may add something to the general store of the world’s expe- 
rience. And these every day discoveries, though not noted, 
step by step advance our science, and though each by itself be 
insignificant, in the aggregate their influence is incalculable. 
And further, it may be said without hesitation, that no manever 
discovered anything which is great, without first discovering 
many things which are small. Grand results in science are 
never reached by a leap, but through “the tardy steps of induc- 
tion,” which dreamers so much despise. The pathway of such 
men as Newton and Harvey, to the eminence which they at- 
tained, was through laborious and minute observation. They 
never despised the day of small things. 

In certain depattments of medicine, the minute observation 
of which I have spoken, has of late accumulated a large amount 
of valuable experience. This has been especially true of the 
history and diagnosis of diseases. It is here that Louis and 
others of kindred spirit have done important service to our 
science. The discovery of Laennec, developing the applica- 
tion of the principles of envention to a large class of diseases, 
and thus laying before the physician a wide range of facts of 
the most satisfactory and interesting character, has given a 
great impulse to the profession in the labor of minute observa- 
tion. 

But the great want of the profession at the present time is 
the application of minute and strict observation to the influ- 
ence of remedies in disease. In this department there has not 
as yet been as much accomplished by this means as in some 
others, because the work is embarrassed with many difficulties, 
to which I have already sufficiently alluded. Definite results 
are not as easily and frequently obtained as in other depart- 
ments ; and the observer, failing often to get a satisfactory re- 
ward for his labor, tires and lags in his duty. But the profes- 
sion are removing these difficulties one after another, and are 
thus beginning to do a great work in this department of medi- 
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cine. We have reason to anticipate a very rapid improvement 
in Therapeutics, from the investigations which the profession 
are now prosecuting. 

The improvement to which I have just alluded, will not pro- 
bably result, to any great extent, from the discovery of any 
new remedies; but more from ascertaining modes of using 
remedies already discovered, and settling the principles and the 
circumstances which must govern their application. New 
remedies will undoubtedly be now and then discovered ; but if 
it be proper to judge from what has been during the first half 
of this century, there will probably be but few new remedies 
brought to light during the next filty years. 

When a new remedy is discovered, the work of discovery in 
regard to it is far from being completed, and often it is but just 
begun. A vast amount of labor in observation is needed to 
ascertain the occasions and the limitations of its use. The 
discovery of anesthetic agents is an important discovery. 
But the benefits which are to come from their use cannot be 
fully realized, nor the dangers attending them be entirely 
avoided, till numerous observations by multitudes of physicians 
shall definitely determine under what circumstances, to what 
extent, and in what form they may be employed. 

I have thus spoken of the good tendencies observed in the 
general medical mind at the present time. But there are some 
tendencies of an evil character which I must briefly notice. 

I mention first the disposition to adopt too readily new reme- 
dies and new measures. When anything new is proposed, if 
the evidence of its usefulness be satisfactory, it is the part of 
true wisdom to introduce it into practice cautiously, narrowly 
watching its effects, so that the circumstances which should 
govern or limit the application of it may be ascertained. But 
the reverse of this commonly occurs. The use of every new 
remedy or measure is more free and extensive at first, than it 
is after the profession have become thoroughly experienced in 
its application. A few exercise the requisite caution, but the 
great mass do not. And the evil is increased by the popular 
clamor. The people demand of physicians the immediate and 
full use of new things; and many who would otherwise be 
cautious, yield to the demand. And so strong is this popular 
influence on the profession, that many cunning, or, as they are 
termed, shrewd practitioners, appropriate every new measure or 
remedy, that is bruited by busy tongues, as a hobby on which 
to ride into popularity. 

The result of all this is, that at the first introduction of any 
new thing, there is little of patient, careful observation in re- 
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gard to it, and much imprudent use of it, that leads to error, 
and to injurious, in some cases disastrous, consequences. Many 
examples might be given, but I shall allude to but one, that of 
Chloroform. As this is an agent of considerable power, there 
is special reason for caution in its use, until the circumstances 
which should regulate its application are ascertained. When 
this is done, the remedy will be of great value, and will be 
much employed. But when its discovery was first proclaimed, 
it was used at once very extensively, and incautiously, and 
many disastrous results have followed. 

This prurient eagerness for new things, existing largely in 
the profession, and more largely still in the popular mind, must 
be repressed. The results of a calm and rational experience 
must be awaited, in place of this headlong rush after every new 
remedy or measure. Medical men as a body should resist the 
prevalent tendency, and the wise and influential of all classes 
should give them their assistance in the effort. 

The second evil which I shall notice, as opposing the good 
tendencies in our profession, is the very prevalent abuse of 
what are termed specialities. 

This is an evil which comes under a very specious form. 
With a special attention to any one thing is naturally associated 
the idea of special skill. But, to say nothing of the fact that 
this special attention does not always result in imparting skill, 
it often occurs in medicine, that a reputation for skill in some 
particular department is built upon the mere show of study and 
research. This is true of the great majority of those who make 
a hobby of some speciality. And it may be said of the few 
among them who have the capacity for acquiring skill, that the 
very fact that they ride a hobby incapacitates them for making 
those discriminations, which are essential to real skill. Indeed, 
that a speciality may be a source of large profit, or of a wide 
popular reputation, it is ordinarily necessary that accurate and 
sifting observation be discarded. This is especially true, if the 
speciality has to do with some class of diseases claimed to be 
quite prevalent, and thought to require a particular course of 
treatment. When this is the case, the majority of the patients 
who present themselves for treatment, are not proper subjects 
for it. But it would be bad policy to tell them so, if the simple 
object be to gain from the speciality wealth and popularity. 
The physician is strongly tempted therefore to forego those 
distinctions, which, both as a scientific man, and as an honest 
man, he is bound to make. If he yield to the temptation, as 
too often happens, it is easy to see that he not only obliterates in 
his own mind the proper discrimination between truth and 
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error, but all his influence as a medical man goes to produce the 
same effect in the minds of others. And the aggregate influ- 
ence of many such men upon the general professional mind, in 
affecting its habits of observation, is an evil of no hight charac- 
ter, and must essentially retard the progress of practical medi- 
cine. 

The physician who makes a hobby of some speciality, if he 
have shrewdness and tact, is sure to obtain large pecuniary 
profit, and a popular reputation for skill, not merely among the 
ignorant, but also among the well informed, and even perhaps 
the learned. It is true that he loses, to a great extent, the re- 
spect of his brethren ; and his strictly professional reputation is 
at least of a questionable character. And yet, so lax at the 
present time is the public sentiment of our profession, and so 
many are those who are allied with him in spirit and practice, 
that he is enabled to maintain his position before the public as a 
respectable physician. Whatever is said against him by any 
of his brethren is supposed by his patrons to be dictated by 
envy or partisanship. The prestige of his success helps essen- 
tially to maintain him securely in his position, for success has 
great weight with most men in determining what is right and 
true. 

The physician who makes a hobby of a speciality acquires 
success in the same way that the open quack does. His spe- 
ciality does the same service for him that the flaming advertise- 
ment does for the quack. It is a flaunting badge which gives 
him the notoriety that he otherwise could not have. If he publish 
a book on his speciality he the more surely attains his object, 
apc, if the book be quite as much calculated for the pub- 
ic eye as for’the profession. The reputation which he thus 
gains is of more value with the community generally, than even 
the highest reputation for good judgment would be, although 
this is a sine qua non among the qualifications of the good 
practitioner. And yet, valuable and seemingly honorable as his 
reputation is, it is really of the same character with that which 
the unblushing quack acquires. Let us draw the parallel more 
particularly. As the quack gives his remedy to many more than 
really require it, so does the medical hobby-rider apply his 
treatment to many to whom it is not properly applieable. The 
result is the same in the two eases. Some are benefitted, and 
they are zealous trumpeters of the fame of their benefactor. 
Those who are not benefitted say little or nothing. Those who 
recover in spite of what is done, commonly think that they have 
had a great escape through preéminent skill, and of course their 
praise is abundant, Those who recover from other causes than 
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the hobby-rider’s treatment, or the quack’s remedy, are apt to 
attribute their cure to that upon which their thoughts and ex. 
pectations have been fixed, and their meed of praise is added to 
swell the general triumph.* 

The vl of which I have been speaking, is one of great mag- 
nitude. It tends both to multiply the false facts with which the 
recorded experience of our profession is encumbered, and to per- 
petuate the loose, undiscriminating observation which so much 
prevails among medical men. It does this, too, even under the 
guise of strict and extensive observation ; for this is what all 
hobby-riders claim to be their excellence, and the community 
generally accord to them their claim. Besides, there is no one 
thing which has so much agency in fostering the injurious popu- 
lar influences, which are corrupting the character of the pro- 
fession, and breaking down the wall of separation between 
rational medicine and quackery. It enables the practitioner to 
gain all the popular advantages which quackery has to confer, 
and yet retain his position among medical men. This mingling 
of the offices and the privileges of the physician and the quack 
is an abomination which should be cast out of our profession. 
There should be such a state of public sentiment among medi- 
cal men as to make this disgraceful alliance with quackery an 
impossibility. 

Let me not be understood to denounce altogether the follow- 
ing of specialities in medicine. Within certain restrictions 
they are of great advantage in our science. What these 
restrictions are I have not time now to point out, and it is not 
necessary to the particular view of the subject which I have 
wished to present. 

Another counter-tendency of an evil character in medicine, is 
the looseness of observation which still prevails, and which is 
encouraged by the popular influences to which I have several 
times alluded. It would be interesting and profitable to trace 
out particularly the workings of this evil, but the limits of this 
lecture will not permit it. It is an evil of extensive influence ; 
and it appears in no small measure even in the recorded expe- 
rience of the profession, False facts are far from being rare in 
these records. Some have such a disproportionate number of 
cases of some disease on which they report, that other physi- 
cians, with good reason, suspect that there must have been some 





* The celebrated John Wesley, who, as Paris says, was “more dis to at- 
tribute his cure to a brown paper plaster of egg and brimstone, than to Dr. Fother- 
gill’s salutary prescription of country air, rest, ass’s milk, and horse exercise,” is 
the represevtative of a large class that has existed in all ages, and is not extinct 
in this enlightened nineteenth century. 
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mistake on the part of the observers—that, from some crochet 
in the brain, they had the “optics sharp,” which enables them, 
as the satirist has it, “to see what is not to be seen.” Some 
report many cases showing the good influence of some remedy 
in some disease, but the results are not at all verified by the 
experience of others. In such cases, the inference is, either 
that the experience of the reporters was rendered very extra- 
ordinary by a fortuitous concurrence of circumstances, or that 
the observations are, to a great extent, false. But I cannot 
pursue these illustrations farther. 

Another tendency, of an injurious character, is the disposi- 
tion to theorize, which, like those tendencies already remarked 
upon, is fostered by influences without the profession. The 
framing of theories is so captivating, has so much of the grati- 
fying spirit of adventure in it, and is so much easier than the 
labor of strict observation, that it will be a long time yet before 
it will be entirely abandoned. I have already sufficiently 
remarked upon the influence of this evil in retarding the pro- 
gress of medical science. 

The last obstacle to the good tendencies of our profession, 
which I shall notice, is the lax mode of education which is so 
prevalent. There are so many medical schools in the country, 
and the competition between ther partakes so largely of the 
popular element, that medical degrees are obtained in some 
quarters much too easily, and the profession is therefore crowd- 
ed with multitudes of loose observers. The result of this, com- 
bined with the other evil influences to which I have referred, is 
to induce physicians to study all the arts which belong to the 
science of patient-getting, to the neglect, to some extent at 
least, of the science of patient-curing. They are tempted to 
aim at the show of success in treating disease, rather than at 
success itself—to employ their energies in a series of demon- 
strations calculated to catch the popular eye, rather than in 
their legitimate work of observation. And so many yield in a 
greater or less degree to these urgent temptations, that the 
general character of the professional mind is materially deterio- 
rated, and the progress of our science is much.retarded by 
these evil influences. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles which I have noticed, the tend- 
encies for good are so strong in our profession, that there is a 
constant advance both in discovery and in mental improvemerft¥ 
Leading minds among us are, for the most part, moving in the 
right direction, and their influence is leavening the whole pro- 
fession. The mental habits of the great body of medical men 
are every day improving ; and the spirit of observation is con- 
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tinually receiving fresh impulses from the gratifying results 
which it realizes. And with this advance intellectually, there 
is also a corresponding advance in all that constitutes profes- 
sional character. Hence, there is increasing self-respect and 
self-reliance. Strictly professional reputation is becoming more 
valuable, while mere popular reputation is becoming less so. 
The organizations of the profession are obtaining a wider and 
more thorough influence. This has been especially true since 
the formation of the great National Association, an event which 
constitutes an era in the history of medicine in this country. 
The community, too, are beginning to have right views of the 
value of our profession, and of the objects at which it should 
aim. They are coming back from the radicalism into which 
so many even of the good and sensible have been drawn on the 
subject of medicine. They are beginning to see that they have 
demanded more of our profession than they ought to have done, 
considering the difficulties which embarrass medical observa- 
tipn—that Homeeopathists and other radicals, who have delight- 
ed to exhibit the uncertainties of rational medicine, and have 
boldly promised to substitute for them such rich and abundant 
certainties, have amused them with mere shadows—and that it 
is best to return, therefore, to the old paths, to hold fast to that 
which is good, and not give up the results acquired in medical 
science from all past experience for mere delusions. Above 
all, they are beginning to be convinced, that an educated, and 
therefore an organized profession, is needed, to secure for the 
investigation of the difficult science of medicine the services 
of accurate, persevering, and honest observers. 

Let, then, all medical men foster assiduously the good tend- 
encies which I have endeavored to develop to you in this lec- 
ture, and faithfully repress those which are of an evil character ; 
and let the influential in the community give to us their confi- 
dence, and codperate with us in our efforts for progress and re- 
form. Then will the prospects of our science be bright indeed, 
and our profession will labor without embarrassment, and there- 
fore with abundant success, in its appropriate work of obser- 
wation. 
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Arr. V.—JOHN WICKLIFFE. 


The Life and Opinions of John de Wyckliffe, D. D., illustrated 
principally from his unpublished Manuscripts ; with a Pre- 
liminary View of the Papal System, and of the State of the 
Protestant Doctrine in Europe, to the commencement of the 
Fourteenth Century. By Roserr Vauenan. Second Edi- 
tion, much improved. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1831. 


The Life of Wiclif. By Cuartes Wess Le Bas, M. A.,, 
Professor in the East India College, Herts, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. London, 1832. 


Tuere have been various Lives of Wickliffe, and various 
accounts of him in all the historians. But,it was not till the 
labors of Mr. Vaughan, that we had a full and entirely reliable 
memoir of his doings, or a comprehensive estimate of his 
writings. Most of Wickliffe’s writings still exist only in 
manuscript ; these were examined, and their dates as far as 
possible ascertained by Mr. Vaughan, while he has added much 
to the stock of biographical materials. Mr. Le Bas has aimed 
to exhibit merely a popular sketch, and in this has well enough 
succeeded. This work has been republished in this country. 
Vaughan is the standard authority. Mr. Vaughan has written 
with a Catholic, Christian spirit; Mr. Le Bas with a good deal 
of the bigotry of a high churchman. It is not necessary to 
refer to the other writers on this subject. 


About the year 1324, when the sun of papal splendor had 
just past its meridian, John Wickliffe was born in the little 
village of Wickliffe, about six miles from the city of Richmond, 
in the County of York in England. Nothing is certainly known 
respecting his parentage or his childhood. Whether any influ- 
ences were exerted upon him by his parents, which tended to 
fit him for the work of a reformer in which he afterwards so 
zealously engaged, or whether he was early the subject of spirit- 
ual struggles, which resulted in the peace and energy of Chris- 
tian faith, we have now no means of ascertaining. His parents 
destined him for the priesthood, and he was admitted to Queen’s 
College at Oxford, but, for reasons now unknown, he soon re- 
moved to Merton College, in the same University. Here he 
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applied himself with such diligence to the scholastic discipline 
there in vogue, that he is said to have committed to memory 
many of the most difficult portions of Aristotle, and to have 
been second to none in his knowledge of the intricate mazes of 
the reigning philosophy. He also made himself familiar with 
the civil and canon law, and with the municipal laws and cus- 
toms of his country. 

Thus prepared, he next turned his attention to theology, and 
became thoroughly versed in the strange jargon, and unpfofita- 
ble subtilties of the school divinity. But he did not confine 
himself to these fruitless speculations ; but perused with dili- 

ence the early Christian writers—particularly Augustine, 
Teves Basil, and Gregory. In the early part of the preceding 
century Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, had written ably 
respecting many of the doctrines of the gospel, and had directed 
them so forcibly against the worst abuses of the papacy, that 
Pope Innocent IV, on hearing of his death, exclaimed, “I re- 
joice, and let every true son of the church rejoice with me, that 
my great enemy isdead.” With the writings of Grosseteste, 

oung Wickliffe made himself familiar, and esteemed them 
highly. But his attention was mainly directed to the simple 
word of God, and from studying its pages, he derived that free- 
dom of thought which afterwards distinguished him ; and while 
one learned man received the title of the “ Angelic Doctor,” 
another that of the “ Profound -Doctor,” a third that of the 
“ Perspicuous Doctor,” a fourth that of the “Singular Doctor,” 
and the “ Venerable Inceptor,” and a fifth that of the “ Sera- 
phic Doctor,” Wickliffe was more honorably distinguished by 
the title of “ Evangelical Doctor.” This title, however, which 
to our ears is so illustrious a distinction, would have been to 
his contemporaries a term of reproach, if it had not been 
borne by one who, in addition to his intimate acquaintance 
with the scriptures, was eminent for his familiarity with the 
fashionable subtilties of the age. Two centuries earlier, it was 
said by John of Salisbury, that, in his time, the more scriptural 
teachers “ were not only rejected as philosophers, but unwilling- 
ly endured as clergymen, and scarcely acknowledged to be 
men. They became objects of derision, and were termed the 
bullocks of Abraham, or the asses of Balaam.” The state of 
public sentiment on this subject, had improved but little, if any, 
when Wickliffe began his career. 

Wickliffe seems to have first appeared before the world as an 
author, in the year 1356, when he was 32 years of age, in a 
tract entitled “ The Last Age of the Church.” This tract was 
occasioned by the desolating scourges which a few years 
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before had passed over Europe. Nearly the whole of the Con- 
tinent had been shaken by earthquakes ; and though these con- 
vulsions did not reach England, yet that country was deluged 
by incessant rains, which fell for many months together. But 
a more fearful visitation was the -plague, which, according to 
some historians, swept away half of the whole population of 
England, and, as it prevailed most among the poor, did not 
leave laborers enough to till the soil. Wickliffe certainly sur- 
vived the plague, but he was smitten, as many other ardent 
minds have been, with a scarcely less dangerous infection—the 
spirit of prophecy, though without the inspiration of Hebrew- 
Seers. He, like many others in his day, regarded these visita- 
tions as almost the immediate forerunners of Christ’s second 
advent, and not satisfied to leave the times and the seasons 
where infinite wisdom has placed them—in the Father’s own 
power—he ventured on the prediction that the world would 
come to an end with the close of the fourteenth century. 

But this tract contained something more hopeful than pro- 
phecies. It revealed the vigor with which he was prepared to 
expose and rebuke the wickedness of the clergy. He boldly 
charged them with being the causes of that depravation of 
morals, which had called for the judgments of God. He seem- 
ed to himself to see, in the near future, more dreadful calami- 
ties, which should befall men because of the sins of the priests. 
“Hence,” he says, “shall men fall upon them, and cast them 
out of their fat benefices, and shall say, ‘ He came into his bene- 
fice by his kindred, and this, by a covenant made before; he 
for his worldly service came into the church, and this for 
money.’ Then every such priest shall cry, ‘ Alas, alas, that no 
good spirit dwelt with me at my coming into the church of 

od.’ ”? 

This was but the prelude to more vigorous struggles. About 
the year 1360, he began to take the foremost place in the con- 
flict then waging with the mendicant orders. These orders, 
which at their first establishment had seemed to infuse by their 
preaching and their austere lives, a new vitality into the church, 
had become corrupt; and, though vowed to poverty, had accu- 
mulated immense estates, and ample revenues. Introduced into 
England in the year 1221, they soon excited opposition by their 
rapacity, ambition, and turbulence. In Oxford, they fomented 
feuds between the scholars and their superiors, and took every 
opportunity of enticing the students into their convents, “so 
that parents feared to send their sons to the several Colleges, lest 
they should be kidnapped by the friars.” From this cause, the 
number of students in the University, which had before been 
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thirty thousand, was reduced in the year 1357, to about six 
thousand. This was touching the University in a tender spot, 
and roused its hostility. The conflict raged long and violently. 
Wickliffe drew up several treatises against “ Able Beggary,” 
“ Idle Beggary,” and on “ The Poverty of Christ,” in which he 
refuted a favorite notion of the friars, that Christ and his Apos- 
tles were common beggars, and that begging was therefore a 
gospel institution ; showed the difference between the poverty 
of Christ and that of the mendicants; proved that all Chris- 
tians ought in some way to labor for the good of society ; and 
vigorously exposed the hypocrisy and the arrogance of the 
monks, and denounced them as the enemies of all true religion. 

This work, calculated for the common people, on whom it 
made a great impression, also increased his reputation among 
the learned. The University regarded him as the ablest of her 
champions ; and in 1361, he was promoted to the mastership of 
Baliol College, and four years Jater to the wardenship of Can- 
terbury Hall, a society then recently founded by Islip, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. But Wickliffe was scarcely established 
in his new dignity, before Islip died, and Simon Langham was 
appointed his successor. Langham had spent his life in a 
cloister, his discipline had been among the monastic orders, 
which he favored, and he ejected Wickliffe, their ablest oppo- 
nent, from his office. Wickliffe appealed to the Pope ; and after 
a tedious process of between three and four years, during 
which Wickliffe continued his attacks upon the vices of the 
ruling ecclesiastics and the friars, the papal decree was issued, 
confirming the proceedings of Langham. 

While this affair was pending, Pope Urban V revived 
the papal claim of sovereignty over the realm of England. 
This claim was founded, as is well known, by the ignominious 
surrender in 1213, by King John, of the British crown to Pope 
Innocent III. For thirty-three years, Edward III had refused 
to pay the annual tribute of one thousand marks, which John, 
in behalf of himself and his successors, had promised to pay to 
the pope; but in 1865, Urban demanded the payment of 
arrears, and the due performance of feudal homage; and on 
Edward’s refusing to comply, notified him that he would be 
cited to appear betore the papal court, there to answer for his 
default to his civil and spiritual sovereign. Edward called a 
parliament, laid the affair before them, and asked their advice. 
They advised him by no means to submit, and promised to 
assist him to the utmost of their power, if his refusal should 
bring on a contest. Such proceedings stirred up the passions 
of the friends of papal supremacy, and one of them wrote a trea- 
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tise, in which he vindicated the papal claims, and challenged 
Wickliffe by name to refute his arguments. Wickliffe was 
ready, and defended the supremacy of his country in so mas- 
terly a manner, that by many the question was thought to be 
forever settled. 

This affair may help to silence the insinuation of some, that 
Wickliffe’s subsequent opposition to the papal authority, and to 
the friars, was owing to his exasperation at the pope’s decision, 
in reference to the wardenship of Canterbury Hall. Let us 
look for a moment at dates and at facts. That decision was 
en in 1370. As early as 1356, fourteen years before, 

ickliffe, in his tract on *“ The Last Age of the Church,” had 
denounced the impiety of the priests; in 1360, he had begun 
to write against the mendicants ; in 1367, while his suit before 
the pope was pending, he had been challenged as the acknow- 
ledged foe of papal encroachment; this challenge he promptl 
answered, and in 1370, not long after the reply was published, 
the pope decided his suit against him. These facts would 
seem to indicate, not that he became opposed to the pope, be- 
cause the pope decided against him, but that the pope decided 
against him, because he had expressed his opposition to the 

pe. 

There can, however, be no doubt that a decision, which he 
and his friends deemed so unrighteous, tended to deepen the 
hostility which he already felt. Nor should we be disposed to 
censure him very severely, if he was indignant at what he 
deemed the iniquity of this transaction. Had the same in- 
justice, or what he thought such, been shown to another, his 
indignation might properly have been roused. Why not then 
when shown to himself ? 

Wickliffe lost no reputation and no influence when he lost 
his preferment. He continued to reside at Oxford ; and in 
1372, when in the full maturity of his powers, he was promoted 
to the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and was elected Professor 
of Divinity in the University. This station afforded him the 
opportunity which he desired, of diffusing the light which he 
seemed to himself to have received. Profoundly learned in the 
lore of his times, eloquent, pure in morals, and intrepid in 
spirit, and inflamed with zeal for truth, and with hostility to 
every species of vice, he raised his voice incessantly against 
the Romish corruptions and oppressions. His denunciations 
on these topics were in harmony with the spirit of the nation. 
For two hundred years there had been a conflict between the 
sovereignty of England, and the supremacy of Rome. The 


first Norman kings had firmly resisted the usurpation of the 
VOL, x. 73 
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Popes ; but John meanly surrendered his crown and sovereign- 
ty. From that time, notwithstanding the opposition of patriotic 
nobles, and even of spirited churchmen, the encroachment in- 
creased. The pope claimed the prerogative of disposing at 
his pleasure every ecclesiastical benefice and dignity in the 
kingdom. With these he pensioned his favorites, most of 
whom were foreigners, who neither knew the language, nor 
had seen the country of those on whose riches they were 
peter | The nation was drained of its resources, its spirit was 
roused, and in 1374, an inquiry was instituted by parliament 
into the number and value of the benefices then held by for- 
eigners, and the result showed an extent of abuse which de- 
manded a remedy. An embassy was sent to negotiate with 
the Court of Rome, in respect to the rights and liberties of the 
church in England. At the head of this embassy were the 
bishop of Bangor and Dr. Wickliffe. They met the ambas- 
sadors of the Court of Rome, at the City of Bruges. By the © 
chicanery of the papal negotiators, the business was protracted 
for two years; and the final result was an agreement, that the 
pope should thereafter desist from disposing of benefices be- 
longing to the church fm England. 

This experience was not without effect on the mind of Wick- 
liffe. It was to him what the visit of Luther to Rome, a century 
and a half later, was to that bold reformer. It showed him the 
serpentine labyrinths of the papal diplomacy. It brought 
nearer to his eye, the deformity of that church, which styled 
herself the queen of the churches. Henceforth, she appeared 
to him as “the mother of harlots, and of the abominations of 
the earth;” and he girded himself for a more vigorous onset 
upon her vices. 

In the year 1375, he had been presented by the Crown to 
the Rectory of Lutterworth, a town in the County of Leicester, 
situated on the Swift, a small tributary of the Avon. This 
town derives its chief importance and renown from its connec- 
tion with the reformer, who spent the last ten vears of his life 
there, in the faithful discharge of the duties of his office. There 
he not only inveighed strongly against the wickedness of the 
papacy, but also by preaching the simple and sublime doctrines 
of the Gospel, and by his devotion to the various duties of a 
pastor, endeavored to train his people to virtue, and to fit them 
for the happiness of Heaven. It is supposed that he was the 
original of the well-known portrait of the good parson, which 
was drawn by Chaucer, who was his contemporary. 

He was not permitted long to remain quiet in his parish. He 
had returned from Bruges, with the conviction that the Pontiff 
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was anti-christ—“ the most cursed of clippers and purse- 
kervers;’ and he poured forth his impassioned eloquence 
against the pomp and the luxury of the bishops, and the pride, 
avarice, and tyranny of the pope. At length, the English 
hierarchy felt called upon to chastise and to silence him, and he 
was cited to appear before the convocation at St. Paul’s, in 
London, on the 19th of February, 1377. On the appointed 
day he appeared, attended by his friend and patron, John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and by Lord Henry Percy, the 
earl marshal. Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury, was at the 
head of the convocation; but Courtney, bishop of London, 
a man of bigoted zeal, and of fiery temper, had the manage- 
ment of the trial. The church was filled by an immense crowd, 
and it was with difficulty that the earl marshal could open a 
passage. Courtney, perceiving the impatience with which 
Percy urged his ». ay, and perhaps piqued at seeing the heretic 
so attended, fired with passion, and told the earl, that if he had 
known what disturbance he would make, he should have been 
prevented from entering the church. On this, the Duke of 
Lancaster kindled. A violent altercation followed, and at 
length Lancaster declared in a low voice to one who stood 
near him, that “rather than take such treatment from the 
bishop, he would drag him by the hair of his head out of the 
church.” This viclent remark was whispered from one to 
another among the crowd, and so enraged them that they cried 
out, “that rather than suffer their bishop to be so contemptu- 
ously treated, they would lose their lives.” In the confusion, 
the court broke up, and the process was for a time suspended. 
But the tumult did not end here. In the exasperation of the 
moment, Lancaster proposed a biil in the House of Lords, to 
deprive the city of London of its privileges, on account of the 
riotous disposition of its inhabitants. This did not tend to 
allay the excitement. The next morning, the mob broke into 
the house of the earl marshal, and killed a priest whom they 
mistook for Percy in disguise, and then proceeded to Lancas- 
ter’s palace, and gutted it. The Duke and Percy fled. The 
mob was at length put down by the exertions of the bishop of 
London ; but to show their hatred, the people reversed the 
arms of Lancaster as those of a traitor. 

In those tumults, Wickliffe, the innocent occasion of them, 
was forgotten. The rage of the Londoners does not seem to 
have been directed against him, nor does it appear that he had 
any share in promoting the confusion either in its beginning, or 
its progress. He has been severely censured for “ not protest- 
ing against the insolent and disorderly behavior of his patrons.” 
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But what evidence is there that he did not do all he could do, 
amid the confusion of such a scene, to allay the passions of his 
friends? Lancaster, with his fiery temper, was not a man to 
be pacified by a word, when he deemed himself insulted. His 
conduct, though assuredly not such as would have been desira- 
ble in the friend and patron of an accused minister of the gospel 
of peace, was such as might have been expected in those days 
in a prince of quick passions, when exasperated by what he re- 
garded as a gross insult from an arrogant bishop whom he 
hated. Milner remarks that “it is no more than historical jus- 
tice to say, that the deportment of the archbishop and bishop 
seems to have been more unexceptionable than that of Wick- 
liffe and his friends in this transaction.” No exception could 
be taken to this judgment, if Wickliffe’s name had been left out. 
The conduct of his friends was censurable enough ; but where 
is the evidence that he did anything that was “ exceptionable ;” 
or even that he failed to do anything that it was his duty to 
do! 

Edward the Third died in 1377, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Richard the Second, not yet eleven years of age. In 
the first parliament of Richard, the question was raised “ whether 
for the defense of the kingdom, the treasure which the pope 
demanded on pain of censure, and by virtue of the obedience 
due to him, might not be lawfully detained, so that it should 
not be carried out of the land.” ‘The question was referred to 
the judgment of Wickliffe—doubtless with a clear foresight of 
what his judgment would be. Of course, he answered the 
question in the affirmative, appealing first to the principle of 
self-preservation, and secondly to the principles of the gospel. 
He took the opportunity also of protesting against the avarice 
of him, who, styling himself the vicar of Christ, did not hesi- 
tate to enrich himself with the spoils of kingdoms. This appli- 
cation of the king, or his advisors, and of parliament to a man 
who had been persecuted by the papal and English hierarchy, 
shows something of the temper of the times, and proves that he 
was held in high estimation, and that he must have had friends 
and supporters among those in power. 

But his old friend, John of Gaunt, was not then in power. 
During the last years of Edward, when his once vigorous pow- 
ers had become enfeebled by disease, the Duke of Lancaster 
had held the reins of government, and seems to have ex- 
pected that, during the minority of his nephew Richard, the 
regency of the kingdom would be entrusted to him. But he 
was exceedingly unpopular with the nation, and the govern- 
ment was entrusted to other hands. The enemies of Wickliffe 
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chose this opportunity, when his supporter had fallen from the 
height of power, to renew their attacks upon him. The pope 
dispatched five bulls to England, three of which were directed 
to the archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishop of London, 
one to the University of Oxford, and one to the king. In these 
instruments, the pope laments that England, illustrious for its 
wealth and grandeur, but still more illustrious for the purity of 
its faith, should now be overrun by the tares of a pernicious 
heresy, and that the evil should have been felt at Rome before 
it was even resisted in England. His Holiness had been credi- 
bly informed “that John Wickliffe, rector of the church at 
Lutterworth, and professor of the sacred page, (it were well if 
he were not also master of errors,) had broken forth into a 
detestable insanity, and spread abroad opinions utterly subver- 
sive of the church.” On the bishops, the pope enjoined that 
enquiries should be secretly made whether Wickliffe held and 
taught the doctrines ascribed to him; that his confession should 
be secretly taken and transmitted to Rome; and that he should 
be seized and imprisoned, until further directions should be re- 
ceived. The University of Oxford were required, on pain of 
forfeiting all the privileges conferred on it by the Holy See, to 
suppress the doctrines imputed to Wickliffe, to seize his person 
and deliver him over to the archbishop. The king was exhort- 
ed to show his zeal for the faith, by supporting the prosecution 
commencing against Wickliffe. 

The bishops only were ready for the work assigned them. 
At Oxford, it was debated whether the Pope’s bull should be 
respectfully received, or disdainfully rejected. Atlengthit was 
coldly received, but no disposition was manifested to comply 
with its injunctions. The counselors of the boy-king were not 
disposed to pay the papal mandate much respect. ‘The zeal of 
the bishops however prevailed; and Wickliffe was cited to 
appear, and did appear before the papal commissioners at the 
archbishop’s chapel in Lambeth palace, early in 1378. But the 
Londoners, who according to the old chroniclers were deeply 
infected with the new heresy, assembled in crowds about the 
chapel, and some of them forced their way into it; and by their 
words and actions greatly terrified the judges. Nor was their 
terror jessened, when Sir Lewis Clifford suddenly entered, with 
a message from the Queen mother, the widow of Edward the 
Black Prince, peremptorily forbidding them to proceed to any 
definite sentence against Wickliffe. This mandate, combined 
with the menaces of the crowd, completely intimidated the 
judges, and the reformer again escaped. 

There was another feature of this transaction, which to some 
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has seemed highly dishonorable to Wickliffe. The Pope had 
transmitted to the bishops a paper containing nineteen heretical 
“conclusions,” said to be taught by the heresiarch. This paper 
was the basis of the proceedings against him. He handed ina 
reply containing an answer to the charges of heresy, and an 
explanation of some of the conclusions. It has been said, with 
considerable severity, that in this reply “he so explained away 
his doctrine by tortured meanings as to render it quite innocent 
and inoffensive.” Some of the passages which have been ad- 
duced to support this charge, are the following. (We quote 
from Milner.) One of the conclusions is: “ All the race of man- 
kind here on earth except Christ, have no power simply to 
ordain that St. Peter and his successors should politically rule 
the church for ever.” Wickliffe’s explanation was to this effect: 
“ This conclusion is self-evident, inasmuch as it is not in man’s 
power to stop the coming of Christ to judgment.” Another of 
the conclusions is: “ There is no example of Christ which 
giveth power to his disciples to excommunicate any subject, 
especially for denying clerical claims to temporalities, but the 
contrary.” The explanation is, “ This is declared in that prin- 
ciple taught in scripture, according to which we believe, that 
God is to be loved above all things, and our neighbor and enemy 
are to be loved above all temporal goods; for the law of God 
cannot be contrary to itself.” Another of the conclusions is: 
“ When the pope or temporal lords, or any other persons shall 
have endowed the church with temporalities, it is lawful for 
them to take away the same temporalities as it were by way of 
medicine to prevent sin, notwithstanding any excommunication, 
because they are not given, but under a condition.” The ex- 
planation is: “ The truth of this is evident, because nothing 
ought to hinder a man from performing the principal works of 
charity. Yet, God forbid, that by these words, occasion should 
be given to the lords temporal, to take away the goods of the 
church.” Yet another of the conclusions is: “If there be a 
God, the temporal lords may lawfully take away the riches of 
the church, where the clergy offend habitually.” The expla- 
nation is: “If there be a God, he is omnipoient; if so, he can 
command the lords temporal thus to act, and if he may thus 
command, they may lawiully take away such goods. But God 
forbid that any should believe my intention to have been that 
secular lords may lawfully take away whatsoever goods they 
please, on their own naked authority ; only by authority of the 
church they may do so, in cases and in form limited by the 
laws.” 

Now it must be confessed that, in these explanations, there 
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is an air of sophistry and of evasion, which takes from the dig- 
nity of the reformer’s bearing. He seems to be playing with 
the subject, instead of manfully meeting the accusations brought 
against him. He appears to be trying to involve his doctrines 
in a mist of obscurity, and to puzzle his judges by his scholastic 
ingenuity. His is not the lofty and fearless bearing of Luther 
before the diet at Worms. But it must be remembered, first, 
that the account of this transaction was transmitted to us, by 
the bitterest of his foes, and is therefore liable to some suspi- 
cion. It must be remembered, secondly, that this document, 
thus transmitted to us, contains an assertion of doctrines that 
must have been very unwelcome to his accusers. It must be 
remembered, thirdly, that his life was one of unwonted fear- 
lessness. Among the great reformers, none was more bold than 
he. If we estimate the number and the magnitude of the 
abuses which, in the fourteenth century, had taken the place of 
the simple doctrines of the gospel, we shall gain some idea of 
the moral courage which he displayed during this conflict of 
thirty years,—and shall we say that he was destitute of that 
spirit of martyrdom which belongs to the character of a pious 
reformer, because, according to the account which we have re- 
ceived through his bitterest enemies, he once, in circumstances 
of extreme peril, tried to blind and to bewilder his judges, by 
throwing in their eyes the dust of the scholastic subtilties then 
in vogue? A man should be judged not by a single act, but by the 
tenor of his life, and Wickliffe’s life was one of lofty and noble 
moral courage. It must be remembered, finally, that the an- 
swer of the reformer was to be referred to the pope for final 
decision, and that while the case was pending before the pon- 
tiff, and the terrors of a papal excommunication, with all the 
consequences which in the middle ages flowed from it—terrors 
before which the boldest kings had bent—were hanging over 
his head, he published to the world a treatise in which he held 
the following bold language :—“ If it were once established that 
the pope does really bind and loose whenever he pretends to 
do so, how shall the world stand! * * You are told that 
secular men must not lay a finger on the possessions of the cler- 
gy, that ecclesiastics are placed beyond the reach of secular 
justice, that if the pope issue his decree, the world must instant- 
ly obey his pleasure. If this indeed be so, what follows but 
that your wives and your daughters, and your worldy substance 
are all at the mercy of the pontiff and his priesthood! And is im- 
piety like this to be endured by Christian men! * * If the 
the Lord pope himself, at the suggestion of his own heart, or at 
the instigation of the devil—nay, if an angel from heaven, were 
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to promulgate such blasphemous opinions, the faithful, who hear 
the honor peculiar to their Lord thus impiously usurped, must 
make resistance to it for the preservation of the faith.” Here 
is the doctrine of the “conclusions,” without the evasions of 
the “explanations.” If Wickliffe failed in courage before the 
court, he made amends by his subsequent fearlessness. He 
had been forbidden by his judges to preach the doctrines which 
were objected to; but believing in a higher law than theirs, he 
veg on, as if, perhaps more, than if he had not been for- 

idden. 

Another reproach which has been cast upon the reformer, may 
ay be as well noticed here as any where—* Though,” says 

ilner, “he expressly condemned all ecclesiastical property 
whatever, yet he enjoyed tithes, and possessed the living of 
Lutterworth to his death.” It is true, he did hold and teach 
the wholesome doctrines, that the wealth with which the church 
had been endowed, was its curse; that all the endowments of 
the church were a departure from the spirit of the Christian 
system; and that if the clergy abuse these endowments, by 
not employing them, according to the wishes of the original 
donors, it was both the right and the duty of the temporal 
authorities to take away these goods. Doubtless, if he had 
remodeled the ecclesiastical institutions of his country, he would 
have conformed them to his own principles, and made the 
clergy dependent on the voluntary offerings of the people. 
For this and other reasons, one of his biographers falls into an 
ecstacy of delight and gratitude, that Wickliffe did not complete 
the reformation which he began; and grows eloquent in de- 
picting the evils which would have resulted from the entire 
success of this earliest reformer: “ The Protestantism of 
England might have pretty closely resembled the Protestantism 
of Geneva. Episcopal government might then have been dis- 
carded—ecclesiastical endowments might then have been, for 
the most part, sacrificed—the clergy consigned to a degrading 
dependence on their flocks—the worship of God, if not wholly 
deprived of its ritual solemnity, yet divested of the aids of 
instrumental harmony, and lastly, the fatalism which lurked in 
the scholastic writings of the reformer, might then possibly 
have raised up its head, and boldly demanded a place in the 
confession of the National church!” Who can wonder that a 
staunch churchman of the church of England “could scarcely 
think without awful misgiving of the fabric, which under Wick- 
liffe’s hand, might have risen from the ruins” of the papacy ; 
or that he should prefer that thick darkness should for a cen- 
tury and a half longer, brood over his country, rather than that 
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it should be enlightened by a Christianity so simple, so divested of 
worldly splendor, and wealth, and of gorgeous rites? But 
Wickliffe found a different system existing from the one which 
he would have devised ; and, as he was unable to change it, he 
may reasonably have supposed himself at liberty to conform to 
it, provided he used the funds entrusted to him, according to 
the designs of the original donors. He did not enrich himself, 
nor live in luxury ; but retaining enough for his own use, he 
distributed the rest among the poor. No charge of inconsist- 
ency, or of want of integrity in this matter, was, in his own 
day, brought against him. 

About the beginning of the year 1379, Wickliffe lay appar- 
ently at the point of death in Oxford. His old enemies, the 
friars, thinking, perhaps, that in his weakness, and in near view 
of death, he might be induced to confess that he had wronged 
their order, appointed a deputation, consisting of four of their 
doctors, and four of the principal men of the city, torvisit him. 
They wished him a happy recovery from his sickness, and then 
reminded him of the wrongs he had done to the friars, and ex- 
horted him, as death was so near, to make the only reparation 
now in his power, by penitently revoking all the hard speeches 
he had uttered against them. The sick man listened in silence 
till the homily was ended ; and then, being raised by his attend- 
ants upon the pillows, exclaimed with energy, “I shall not die, 
but live, and declare again the evil deeds of the friars.” The 
deputation retired in confusion. 

And Wickliffe’s prediction was fulfilled. What is known in 
history as “the great schism of the West,” furnished about 
this time an occasion for an attack upon the papacy too favor- 
able for the reformer to neglect. All, who have any acquaint- 
ance with ecclesiastical history, are aware that, early in the 
fourteenth century, the seat of the papal court was, mainly 
through the influence of Philip the Fourth of France, transfer- 
red from Rome to Avignon. This, which the Italians styled 
the Babylonish Captivity, lasted till the death of Gregory XI, 
in 1878. Then followed that schism, which presented to the 
Christian world the edifying spectacle of two popes—one as 
infallible as the other—anathematizing and excommunicating 
each other. The two pontiffs had vent enough for their rage 
in cursing the adherents of each other, and the English heresi- 
arch was for a time forgotten. He soon however made his 
voice heard above the din of this confusion. In a treatise en- 
titled “Schisma Pape,” he called upon the sovereigns of Europe 
to demolish the whole fabric of papal dominion. “Trust we,” 
he exclaims, “in the help of Christ ; for he hath begun already to 
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help us graciously, in that he hath cloven the head of anti- 
christ, and made the two parts fight against each other.” 

While engaged in these public conflicts, he was also employ- 
ed in a far more important work—the translation of the scrip- 
tures into the English tongue. It seems to be proved that, 
before his time, there had been no English translation of the 
whole Bible. In the Saxon tongue, there had been literal ver- 
sions of parts of the sacred volume. Later attempts had also 
furnished translations of portions of the scriptures into the 
English in use in the middle ages ; but it was not till the publi- 
cation of Wickliffe’s version in 1380, that the whole Bible was 
accessible to the common people of England. This work, says 
Lingard, “ became an engine of wonderful power. Men were 
flattered with the appeal to their private judgment; the new 
doctrines insensibly acquired partisans and protectors in the 
higher classes, who alone were acquainted with the use of let- 
ters; aspirit of inquiry was generated; and the seeds were 
sown of that religious revolution, which, in little more than a 
century, astonished and convulsed the nations of Europe.” 
These sentences, from a Roman Catholic historian, involve the 
important concession, that the dissemination of the scriptures 
aes the views of Wickliffe; and that the truths of the 

ible were the seeds of the reformation. 

Wickliffe, though an accomplished theologian, was not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the Hebrew and Greek languages, to 
translate the Bible from the tongues in which it was first writ- 
ten. He made his version, therefore, from the Latin Vulgate ; 
and though he took the utmost pains with it, still it was but the 
translation of a translation. It was, however, the best he could 
do. His reasons for giving the English people the Bible in 
their own tongue, may be summed up in his two noble maxims: 
“Scripture alone is the faith of the church,” and “ Scripture is 
all the truth;” and in the inference from these that every man 
ought to have the opportunity of consulting for himself the 
volume, by which he may be made wise unto salvation. 

Until the year 1381, Wickliffe had contented himself with 
attacking the vices and corruptions of the papal church, but in 
that year he proceeded in his lectures at Oxford, which, as pro- 
fessor of divinity, he seems to have delivered every summer, to 
expose the absurdity of that doctrine, which teaches that the 
elements of the Lord’s Supper are changed by consecration 
into the real body and blood of Christ—the same body that was 
born of Mary, suffered on the cross, and rose from the sepul- 
chre. The reformer taught, on the contrary, that “ the conse- 
crated host we see upon the altar, is neither Christ nor any 
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part of him, but an effectual sign of him, and that transub- 
stantiation rests upon no scriptural ground.” Berton, the 
Vice Chancellor of the University, immediately assembled a 
convocation, which declared Wickliffe’s doctrine heretical, and 
threatened him and his hearers with imprisonment and excom- 
munication, if they persisted in their heresy. The decree was 
at once despatched to the room where Wickliffe was lecturing, 
and read in the hearing of his pupils. For a moment, the re- 
former was confused ; but, soon recovering, he defied his ad- 
versaries to refute his opinions, and declared his intention to 
appeal to the king. 

This was regarded asan audacious act. It was a thing unheard 
of that a man accused of heresy should appeal, not to the pope, 
or to his bishop, but to the crown. John of Lancaster, hearin 
of the affair, hasted to Oxford, and charged Wickliffe to pro- 
ceed no further in this matter. The reformer’s lectures were 
stopped, but with his pen he attacked still more strongly the 
prevalent doctrine of the Eucharist; and especially the mon- 
strous and blasphemous assertion of the clergy, that they were 
enabled, in the exercise of their amazing functions, to create 
their Creator, and their inference from this, that being invest- 
ed with such wonderful spiritual power, they ought never to be 
subject to any secular authority. 

William Courtney, Wickliffe’s old adversary, had lately be- 
come archbishop of Canterbury. He seems to have rejoiced 
in his new elevation, mainly because it gave him power to crush 
the spreading heresy. He was, however, too scrupulous to per- 
form any public act till he had received from Rome the insignia 
of his office, which did not reach him till the month of May, 
1382. Thus duly invested, he cited Wickliffe to appear before 
a synod to be convened in London, the seventeenth of the same 
month. The synod met; and as Wickliffe refused to appear, 
they proceeded to try his opinions. While they were engaged 
in deliberating on the articles of accusation, the building in 
which they were assembled, was violently shaken by an earth- 
quake, to the great terror of the members. They threw down 
their papers in affright, exclaimed that the whole affair was dis- 
pleasing to God, and were about to dissolve the assembly. But 
Courtney was a man of firmer nerve. “If,” said he, “this 
earthquake means anything, it portends the downfall of 
heresy; for as the noxious vapors, concealed in the bowels of 
the earth, are expelled by these concussions, so, through our 
strenuous endeavors, the kingdom must be purified from the 
pestilential opinions of reprobate men. But this is not to be 
done without great commotion.” By the address of Courtney, 
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the fears of the synod were quieted, and they proceeded to 
condemn some of the opinions attributed to Wickliffe as erro- 
neous, and others as heretical. Among the latter was the 
monstrously blasphemous assertion, that God ought to obey the 
devil. This opinion is heretical enough, and was as strongly 
condemned by Wickliffe, as it could be by his adversaries. Yet 
thirty years after his death, this very sentiment was charged 
upon him, and condemned as one of his heresies, by the council 
ot Constance. 

In the latter part of Wickliffe’s life, he became the author 
and the presiding spirit of a system of itineracy, which widely 
diffused his doctrines. His converts had now become numer- 
ous, and he was able to select from among them, men of wonder- 
ful power over the popular mind. These, under the title of 
poor priests, and in a garb of primitive simplicity, he sent from 
town to town, and from county to county. They were the 
Methodist preachers of the fourteenth century. In churches, 
in cemeteries, in the market-places, at fairs, wherever multi- 
titudes assembled, these poor priests, braving threats and per- 
secutions, preached the truths which they had learned from the 
reformer, and from his Bible. The mind of England was stirred 
to its lowest depths. This was not to be endured; and soon 
after the council of the herydene, (the old English word for 
earthquake,) as it was humorously styled by Wickliffe, Court- 
ney proposed a bill in parliament, to enable the sheriffs, on pro- 
per information from bishops, to seize and imprison the preachers 
of heresy. The bill was passed by the lords, but rejected by 
the commons. But from the feeble king, who was immersed in 
pleasures, a royal ordinance was obtained, granting all the pow- 
ers that were desired ; and, though this document had no legal 
force, it was enrolled among the statutes of parliament; and 
several of the “ poor priests” were arraigned. The next year, 
however, the commons declared that it had been passed without 
their concurrence ; and prayed that it might be amended. The 
miserable king, in want of grants of money from his parliament, 
granted their petition; and the archbishop was again baffled. 

To the king ard to this parliament, Wickliffe had presented 
a “complaint,” in which he brought before them nearly the 
whole substance of the cause, which it was the business of his 
life to promote. The doctrines contained in this document 
were made the ground of an accusation against him; and he 
was summoned to appear before the convocation at Oxford, to 
answer again to charges of heresy—especially in reference to 
the Eucharist. On this occasion, he stood alone. John of 
Gaunt, who had supported him through years of trial, now for- 
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sook him, coolly telling him that, on these theological questions, 
the church was the best judge, and that the best advise he 
could give him, was quietly to submit. But this the reformer 
could not do. He handed in a confession, in which he sub- 
stantially reaffirmed the doctrines which he had formerly 
taught, and his accusers, though they did not condemn him to 
martyrdom, obtained letters from the king which banished him 
from the University of Oxford. 

He spent the remainder of his life at Lutterworth, engaged 
partly in his pastoral duties, and partly in writing for the public. 
One of the last efforts of his pen was occasioned by a bull of 
Pope Urban the Sixth, calling upon all who had any regard for 
religion, to take up arms against his rival Clement, promising 
the same pardons and indulgences to those who complied, which 
had always been granted to those who died in the “ holy wars.” 
The indignation of the Rector of Lutterworth was roused ; 
and he asked the pope “ how he dared make the token of Christ 
on the cross, (which is a token of peace, love, and mercy,) a 
banner to slay Christian men, for the love of two false priests, 
and to oppress Christendom worse than Christ and his apostles 
were oppressed by the Jews! When will the proud priest of 
Rome grant indulgences to mankind, to live in peace and 
charity, as he now does to fight and slay one another.” 

This drew upon him the resentment of Urban. He was 
summoned by the pope to appear before him in person, and 
answer to the charge of heresy. He replied in substance that 
he was suffering from paralysis and could not go, that he was 
ready to give account of his faith to all men, especially to the 
pope whom he highly respected, but whom he advised to lay 
aside some of his worldly trappings, and bring himself into 
nearer conformity to the simplicity and poverty of Christ ; that 
with God’s will, he would willingly travel to Rome, but Christ 
prevented him; and to Christ’s will, it became both him and 
the pope to submit, unless the pope were willing te set up 
openly for anti-christ. 

“It is,” says Fuller, “admirable that a hare, so often hunted, 
and by so many packs of dogs, should die at last, quietly sitting 
in his form.” Yetso it was. Wickliffe continued his labors as a 
preacher to the last; on the 29th of December, 1384, he 
was mortally seized with paralysis, while conducting Divine 
service in that church whose walls had often echoed to the 
tones of his eloquence. By this attack, he was rendered 
speechless and helpless. It were tedious and unprofitable to 
recount the stories told by his enemies of the horrors of his 
disease, and of the proofs of Divine wrath which it exhibited. 
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He lingered two days, and ere the sun of the first day of 1385 
had risen, that noble spirit, which for more than sixty years 
had been imprisoned in human flesh, was released, and heard, 
we doubt not, from the lips of the Master, the words, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” 

Thirty years later the council of Constance consigned his 
memory to infamy and execration ; but his name still lives in 
honor, and the blessings of increasing millions gather around 
it. That memorable council also issued an order, that “his 
body and bones, if they might be known from the bodies of 
faithful people, should be taken from the ground, and thrown 
far away from the burial of any church.” “And here,” ex- 
claims Ben, “ what Heraclitus would not laugh, what Democri- 
tus would not weep, to see so sage and reverend Catos, to 
occupy their heads to take up a poor man’s body, so long dead 
and buried? Yet, peradventure, they were not able to find his 
right bones, but took up some other body, and so of a Catholic 
made a heretic.” Thirteen years later the order was executed ; 
the bones of Wickliffe, or of somebody else, were disinterred 
and burned, and the ashes cast into the little brook called the 
Swift, along whose banks his feet had often walked. “ The 
brook,” says Fuller, “did convey his ashes into the Avon, Avon 
into Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main 
ocean; and thus the ashes of Wickliffe are the emblem of his 
doctrine, which now is dispersed the world over.” 

What now did this man accomplish? A full and detailed 
answer to this question would detain us long. It is sufficient 
to say here, that, in his own time, his success was such, 
an old annalist tells us, that if you met two persons on the 
road, one of them was sure to be a Lollard; that ‘in later 
years the English government found it necessary to pass severe 
enactments to prevent Lollardism; and that notwithstanding 
the bitterness of persecution, the seeds which he sowed pro- 
duced fruit till the reformation. The doctrines which he 
preached were also carried into the distant kingdom of Bohe- 
mia, and flourished there. His mantle fell upon John Huss; 
for the heresies which he had learned from the writings of 
Wickliffe, and from the Bible, did he perish in the flames, until 
all that was mortal of him was consumed, and his spirit breath- 
ing prayers and hymns of praise, ascended in the chariot of 
fire. Nor is this all. The seeds of puritanism—shall we say, 
the seeds of this great and growing empire, which the puritans 
founded,—were in the doctrines of Wickliffe. Is there not 
ground for the assertion, that the reformation in England 
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assumed its two-fold form, because the teachings of this first of 
the puritans were yet as seed-corn in the English mind ? 

Nor can we speak more particularly of his doctrines. Brief- 
ly we may say that he taught the doctrines of human depravity, 
and of the need of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, of predesti- 
nation, and of the election of grace; that though he was less 
clear than the reformers of the sixteenth century respecting justi- 
fication by faith, he taught the substantial elements of that vital 
doctrine of the Christian system ; that it was one of his funda- 
mental principles that the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the rule 
of faith, and Christ, and Christ alone, the Head of the Church; 
that he regarded a church as consisting not of friars, and priests 
and bishops, but of the congregation of faithful men, for whom 
Christ shed his blood ; that he declared that, by the ordinance 
of Christ, priests and bishops are the same ; and that in respect 
to some of the doctrines of the papal church, such as purgatory, 
for instance, and some of the so-called sacraments of that 
church, his views never became settled and clear. It is how- 
ever surprising that he saw so much and so clearly as he did. 
He was not only in advance, but very far in advance, of his 

e. 
With respect to his personal character, no more need be 
said than that his morals were allowed by all to be unblemish- 
ed; that twenty-two years after his death, the University of 
Oxford gave their solemn testimony to the purity of his charac- 
ter, and to his faithfulness in his work; and that, though we 
have no diary nor letters of his, revealing the deep workings of 
his spirit, yet his writings show us that the destruction of error 
and of vice, was not more eagerly pursued by him, than the 
promotion of holy principles and affections in his own heart. 
To our vision, this man looms up amid the darkness of the mid- 
dle ages, a sturdy, fearless Englishman, with some of an Eng- 
lishman’s faults, but with all an Englishman’s best virtues. In 
his hand he bears the lamp of heavenly truth for the enlighten- 
ment of those around him, and on his brow the clear marks of 
a supreme veneration for God’s honor and for Christ’s gospel, 
of love for man, and of devotion to man’s highest welfare. 
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Art. VI—LITERATURE OF SLAVERY. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; or Life among the Lowly. By Harrier 
Beecuer Srowe. 


The White Slave ; or Memoirs of a Fugitive. 


Life at the South; or “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as it is. Being 
narratives, scenes, and incidents in the real “ Life of the 


Lowly.” By W. L. G. Smiru. 


Aunt Phillis’s Cabin; or Southern Life as it is. By Mrs. 
Marvy H. Eastman. 


“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” contrasted with Buckingham Hall, the 
Planter’s Home ; or a fair view of both sides-of the Slavery 
Question. By Roserr Criswewt, Esq., Author of “ Letters 
from the South and West.” 


Studies on Slavery, in easy lessons. Compiled into eight 
studies, and sub-divided into short lessons for the conven- 
ience of readers. By Joun Fiercuer of Louisiana. 


We may be excused from reviewing, after the ordinary 
fashion of reviewers, a book, which has already had some mill- 
ions of readers. It is with no such intention that we inscribe 
on our pages the title of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Doubtless, the 
literary merits of that work are as legitimate a subject of criti- 
cal discussion, as the merits of Waverley or Hamlet. Any 
critic has as good aright to show, if he can show, that the 

ublic in two hemispheres is altogether mistaken, in regard to 

{rs. Stowe, as a certain ancient critic had to disabuse the 
Greeks of their prejudice in favor of Homer, or as the Cockney 
in Punch had to profess the opinion, that Shakspeare is “ a very 
much over-rated man.” We have no controversy with those 
critics. If Mrs. Stowe’s reputation as a writer cannot stand 
against their assaults, it may go down, for aught that we shall 
do in its defense. 

But without entering at all into the questions, whether Mrs. 
Stowe is a woman of genius, whether the book which has 
drawn tears from millions of eyes, and touched the deepest 
sympathies in millions of hearts, is written according to the 
rules “in such case made and provided ;” whether Uncle Tom 
is more an impossibility than Dickens’s Oliver Twist, or little 
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Eva, than Dickms’s Nelly; we may say in passing, that unfor- 
tunately for thecritics who have attempted to set the public 
right about Unile Tom’s Cabin, there is something in all their 
strictures, which betrays too plainly the aim and motive. Any 
reader of thos criticisms must be exceedingly unwary, if the 
manifest moti’e with which they are written, does not put him 
on his guard Mrs. Stowe has done what multitudes would 
much rather she had not done. She has made the public 
realize, to a nost alarming extent, the unspeakable wickedness 
of Americar Slavery. She has told, in general, nothing more 
than what ill intelligent persons knew well enough before— 
nothing bu what is included in the dull common-place facts, 
that there :re, in the southern and south-western states, more 
than threemillions of slaves; that these slaves are by law the 
absolute poperty of their masters, bought and sold, like any 
other mechandise, without any inquiry as to their con- 
sent, or my regard to their interests or affections; that like 
any othe: chattels they are liable to be seized and scold for their 
owners’ Jebts; that a regular commerce in human beings 
sweeps away every year almost the whole annual increase 
of the save population in the slave states north of the south- 
ern bower of Virginia, and tearing them by sheer violence 
from tleir native soil, and all the objects of their affection, 
puts them to labor in the cotton-fields and cane-fields of the 
remota south; that the power of the master over his slaves, 
whetler male or female, whether born in his possession or pur- 
chasel with his money—his power to compel their labor, and 
to inlict punishment, not only for disobedience to any of his 
expressed desires, but in mere passion or caprice—is without 
any >ractical limit other than his own sense of right, his re- 
gard for the value of his property, and his dread of public 
opinon ; and finally, that some hundreds of these poor people, 
eve'y year, escape by flight, through the northern states, to 
the free soil of Canada. On most persons these general state- 
mets produce no deep or definite impression. They hear 
thise comprehensive facts, or read them, without any distinct 
enotion—just as they read or hear the summary of some great 
bettie which was fought, three thousand miles off, a hundred 
y:ars ago. But Mrs. Stowe has brought the dreadful meaning 
a these facts into contact with millions of minds. Touched 
ly her pictorial pen, the dull statistics of slavery and the slave- 
rade, in our common country, flash into a terrible illumination. 
The effect is not merely like that of the skull from the field of 
Blenheim, which the children brought to “old Caspar when 
his work was done ;” it is rather as if, instead of reading the 
VOL, X. 75 
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cold summary of the numbers in the armies on that field, and 
of the numbers of the killed and wounded, we were placed b 
some terrible clairvoyance, in the midst of the pattle itself, eye- 
witnesses and ear-witnesses of horrors which history cannot 
tell. This is what gives offense. There are too many who 
are not willing to be pained and troubled in thisway, and who 
for various reasons are still more unwilling to ee the people, 
generally, getting any vivid impression of what iind of partic- 
ulars are included in the statistics of Americanslavery. So 
to them it seems desirable that the credit and ciculation, the 
renown and influence, of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, hould be as 
much as possible diminished. In their judgment, terefore, the 
critic who shall succeed in convincing the puble that Mrs. 
Stowe, after all is a woman of no great genius, ad that the 
purchasers and readers of her book have strangdy thrown 
away their time and money, will be a public benefator. And 
this sort of motive reveals itself upon the surface of much that 
has been written to depreciate the literary merits of the book. 
In order that such criticism may answer its purpose, tie motive, 
the hostile intent, should be more skillfully concealed. 

Besides, it may be suggested to these critics, thatthe suc- 
cess of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a success entirely without parallel 
in the history of literature, is a phenomenon to be accounted 
for. Admit that in its dramatic representatica of life aid char- 
_ acter, in its picturesque descriptions, and in its toucles and 

ood humored satire, it is equal to any book of its chss—to 
‘Nicholas Nickleby, for example, or Barnaby Rudge, whib: in its 
appeals to the moral sense, and to all the highest sensibiliies of 
our nature, it surpasses all that Dickens has ever written or is 
capable of writing; and there is no great difficulty in acewunt- 
ing for the phenomenon. But when we begin to depreciate 
the book, as a work of genius and of art, when we convince 
ourselves and others that it is after all only a comnon- 
place performance,—what is the conclusion to which the a-gu- 
ment conducts us? Have we not been told a thousand tines 
that all questions about slavery in this country have been “ firal- 
ly” adjusted. Have we not been assured with great solemnty, 
that there is be no more “agitation” of this delicate subject ? 
Have not the chief political leaders, in Congress and elsewhere, 
affirmed and reaffirmed the finality of the compromise ; aid 
humbled themselves and “eaten dirt,” in honor of slavery, asif 
they were the true children of him on whom was pronouncel 
the sentence, “ upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thoy 
eat all the days of thy life?” Have not the great political par 
ties in their most solemn assemblies vied with each other in 
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paying homage to the slave-trading interest, and in bidding for 
the votes which that interest controls? Have not our most 
judicious and most honored theologians given their influence to 
the effort for pacification, demonstrating from the Scriptures and 
from the “ greatest happiness” principle, that it is right to legis- 
late for the establishment and support of slavery? Has it not 
been a topic of rejoicing in all quarters, north and south, that 
the unfortunate excitement about slavery is effectually allayed ; 
and that the people are satisfied with southern institutions, 
and will henceforth be quite willing thet such institutions 
should be extended and upheld by national legislation? Ah! 
what a mistake! The people are satisfied—are they? They 
have made up their minds—have they ?—that slavery in the 
United States is well enough, and that nobody need trouble 
himself about it. What then is the mesning of this phenom- 
enon? A book is published, of no extraordinary merit—as 
you say—describing in a picturesque bit common-place-way, 
“ Life among the Lowly,” as the life of :he lowly is affected by 
the slave-trade ; and behold the pent up fieling of the public mind, 
bursts forth like the letting out of waters. Presses driven b 
steam cannot multiply copigg fast enough to meet the demand. 
Steamboats and steam-cdrs cannot convey them rapidly 
enough to the readers that are crowding to the book-shops in 
every free state of the Union. Themore you depreciate the 
literary merits of this book, the nore impressive is the les- 
son, taught us by its success, as to th sensibility of the public 
mind, on the question of slavery. 

In truth, the wisest thing for thoe who do not like the phe- 
nomenon of the popular favor with which Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
has been received, is to commen the book as an unparal- 
leled work of genius, and to insst that Mrs. Stowe, by the 
mere power of her creative imagiiation, has completely baffled 
“the best laid schemes” of compromising statesmen. If we 
are to believe that the whole curent of public opinion in the 
free states was against the contisued or renewed discussion of 
slavery, and that there was neve more to be any difficulty in 
getting the consent of the people to whatever the interests of the 
slave-trade might demand, we must also believe that Mrs. 
Stowe’s book made its appearance in circumstances most un- 
favorable to its success. The tears which it has drawn from 
millions of eyes, the sense of a “higher law,” which it has 
wakened in millions of mings, and the deep and ineffaceable 
conviction of the wickedness of slavery, which it has stamped 
upon millions of hearts—at the very time when all agitation 
was so completely and forever buried, and when political 
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orators and editors, and Baltimore Conventions, Whig and 
Democratic, were getting everything so nicely adjusted for a 
silent acquiescence of the whole people, in whatever might 
next be proposed for the extension of the slave-trade—are an 
achievement beyond the highest aspirings of genius. An en- 
tire people has been moved to feel, to think, to discuss the ques- 
tion of slavery, against its own resolute determination to the 
contrary—a determination which had been formed deliberately 
under the advice of Union Safety Committees, urging the high- 
est considerations of commercial and political expediency. 

But how shall the influence of Uncle Tom’s Cabin be neu- 
tralized? How shall the multitudes whom it has compelled to 
realize the necessary and intrinsic wickedness of slavery, and 
in whose hearts it has wakened an intense desire to see that 
system of organized itjustice pass away, be made to feel again 
that, after all, slavery,properly “disguised,” is not “a bitter 
draught ?” How shal. the people be brought once more to 
that hopeful and amiabe state of feeling, in which the existing 
fugitive-slave law, with all the villanies and atrocities which 
must inevitably attend tie execution of it, shall cease to offend 
their moral sense? Hov shall that state of public opinion be 
maintained, in which thepeople shall receive calmly, and with 
cheerful acquiescence, tle next great movement for increasing 
the price of slaves, and gimulating that great branch of our 
national industry, the grovth of human beings for sale? These 
are grave questions; and evidence is not wanting that they 
have been very seriously cnsidered in some quarters. Vari- 
ous methods of proceeding have been resorted to—with what 
success, will appear doubtess in due time. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin has been stigmatized # an “ Abolitionist” book, and its 
author has been represente as moved and instigated by the 
“rabid spirit of Abolitionisn.” It has been charged with 
= falsehood in the represettations which it makes of slavery. 

eligious newspapers, so callel, of the widest circulation, and 
of the highest pretensions, hav: not been ashamed to coéperate 
in this base work, with the most unscrupulous organs of politi- 
cal faction. Volume after volune has been published, (we have 
given the titles of a few at the head of this article,) and volume 
after volume is announced for publication, with the patriotic 
purpose of vindicating the blessec and patriarchal institution of 
American slavery, against the faratical misrepresentations of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Generally the most conclusive 
answer to any of these assaults is a reperusal of the book. 

Take, for example, the first and most frequent imputation 
thrown upon it for the purpose of impairing its credit, and 
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counteracting the impression which it produces, viz—that it is 
written in the interest of the “ Abolitionists,” and in “the rabid 
spirit of Abolitionism.” The purpose of ihis imputation is, 
to identify the book and its author with the distinctive doctrines 
and the obnoxious measures of the Anti-slavery Societies—a 
purpose simply malicious. Uncle Tom’s Cabin is an Abolition- 
ist book in no other sense than that in which that great con- 
servative body, the Presbyterian Church, has proclaimed itself 
Abolitionist by a reiterated solemn “deliverance” proceeding 
from its supreme judicatory. Says the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, “ We consider the voluntary ensla- 
ving of one part of the human race by another, as a gross viola- 
tion of the most precious and sacred rights of human nature ; as 
utterly inconsistent with the law of God, which requires us to 
love our neighbor as ourselves; and as utterly irreconcilable 
with the spirit and principles of the Gospel of Christ which en- 
join, that ‘all things whatsover ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.’” Furthermore, it is testified by 
the same Assembly in the same declaration of opinion—a testi- 
mony which not only remains unrevoked, but has been reaffirm- 
ed by both fragments of the Presbyterian body since the schism 
of 1838, “!t is manifestly the duty of all Christians who enjoy 
the light of the present day, when the inconsistency of slavery, 
both with the dictates of humanity and religion, has been de- 
monstrated, and is generally seen and acknowledged, to use their 
honest, earnest, and unwearied endeavors, to correct the errors 
of former times, and as speedily as possible to efface this blot 
on our holy religion, and to obtain the comeLETE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY throughout Christendom, and, if possible, throughout 
the world.” If this is Abolitionism, then doubtless Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin is an Abolitionist book. But this is not what is intended 
when the mad dog cry of “ Abolitionism” is raised against Mrs. 
Stowe, by Presbyterian doctors and journalists? No! if they 
are not consciously paltering in a double sense, they mean to 
charge her with holding the doctrines and approving the mea- 
sures of the Anti-slavery Societies; or at least they mean to 
charge her with something very unlike the authoritative teach- 
ing of their own Church, on the subject in question. 

This charge we have said is simply malicious. Hatred of the 
book afid of the strong appeal which it makes to the moral sense 
against the institution of slavery, is the only reason for such an 
imputation. The representation which the book gives of south- 
ern society, and of the condition and treatment of slaves gener- 
ally, is not at all in the same style with the representations 
ordinarily made by writers of the technically “ Anti-Slavery” 
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sort. Of all the attempts which have been made to show the 
bright side of the negro’s life in slavery, the representation of 
Uncle Tom’s home, and of the slaves on Mr. Shelby’s estate, 
is incomparably the fairest and the most attractive. Nor is the 
condition of Mr. Shelby’s slaves represented as exceptional. 
The reader gets no other impression than that such is the ordi- 
nary life of slaves, whose lot it is to live and die upon their native 
soil, bound to each other and to their master’s family, by the 
natural affection which springs from early and kindly associa- 
tion. Uncle Tom’s lot in life, before the accursed slave-trader 
makes his appearance, is a happy one. Aunt Chloe is a proud 
and happy woman. Eliza Harris is a happy wife and mother. 
What reader fails to honor Mrs. Shelby as a woman of true 
nobility, or to sympathize with her in the embarrassments and 
vexations of her lot? How true to nature, and how beautiful 
an illustration of the fairest side of life in the aristocratic fami- 
lies of the South, is the mutual affection between “young Mas’r 
George” and those humble friends of his, the inmates of the 
cabin! That prayer-meeting too, in the cabin, with “ Mas’r 
George” reading the Bible to his black friends—how beautiful 
the picture ! Who that desires to defend slave-holders and 
society at the south, against the aspersions of Anti-slavery lec- 
turers, would ask for a more favorable or more attractive repre- 
sentation than that of the Shelby family, and the intercourse 
between them and the cheerful and contented peasantry on 
their estate. No Abolitionist, in the sense in which Abolition- 
ism is imputed to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, has ever made such a 
representation of the relations and affections between masters 
and slaves. No Abolitionist, in that sense, would be likely to 
admit the possibility of such a slave-holder as St. Clare. 

One essential trait of Abolitionism, in the obnoxious meaning 
of the word, is opposition to the idea of African colonization. 
The origin of what is known as the Anti-slavery movement, 
was characterized by a bitter hostility to that idea, and to all 
its friends. Nor has the anti-colonization element of the Anti- 
slavery Societies been effectually mitigated by all the years 
that have passed since that controversy began. To this day 
the opponents of slavery, including all those equivocal persons 
in the free states, who desire to profess, now and then, an 
opposition to slavery, are of two classes, Colonizationists and 
the adversaries of colonization; and the name Abolitionist, in 
the obnoxious meaning of it, is never given to a Colonizationist 
without an intention to bear false witness. But this book of 
Mrs. Stowe’s is distinctively a Colonization book. It develops 
and illustrates most impressively by the significant fact, that the 
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people of African descent in the United States, though among 
the American people, and though in some states admitted to a 
perfect equality of political as well as civil rights, are, in a most 
important sense, not of the American people. It shows that 
the tie which connects the injured mulatto or quadroon with 
his dark mother’s kindred, in affection and aspiration, is 
far stronger than that which connects him with the proud and 
domineering race of his white father. It shows that a distinct 
nationality is the object of a natural yearning with the free 
and enlightened Africo-American, whatever the shade of his 
complexion. To call such a book an Abolitionist book, meaning 
to stigmatize it with the odium which that name has acquired 
from its application, to the distinctive principles and measures 
of the Anti-slavery Societies, is a trick of calumny “ as easy as 
lying.” 

y iaaiee distinction of Abolitionism, in the sense in which 
Abolitionism is opposed to colonization, is that no slave-holder, 
in any circumstances—no person who consents to be the legal 
owner of a slave, may be recognized as exhibiting a Christian 
character. With them, for example, the question about the 
application of church censures to slave-owners, is not a question 
of treatment or of conduct at all, but only a question of rela- 
tionship. With them it is au axiom, that the person who holds, 
or at the very least the person who consents to hold the relation 
of a master, under the laws of a slave-holding state, is guilty 
of all the injustice of those laws. But how far is the author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin from any sympathy with such reasoning ? 
When Miss Ophelia, with all her Vermont prejudices against 
slavery, with all her shrewd New England sense, and all the 
inflexible strength of her conscientiousness, becomes herself a 
slave-holder—assumes and sustains that relation, in obedience 
to manifest duty—is that such a story an an “ Abolitionist” 
would like to tell? 

The charge that Uncle Tom’s Cabin gives a false representa- 
tion of slavery, as slavery actually exists in this country, might 
be understood as only the charge of Abolitionism in another 
count; but it is attended with specifications which forbid us so 
to regard it. Thus, since we began the preparation of this arti- 
cle, there comes to us, in the New York Observer of Oct. 21st, 
a column from the New York Courier and Enquirer, making 
solemn averment that “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin is a fiction in every 
sense of the word,” and repeating that averment in such terms 
as the following : 


“Tt is not only untrue, but itis untruthful. It conveys erroneous im ions, it 
introduces false conclusions. It is not, as it purports to be, a picture of slavery as 
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itis. All of the two hundred thousand Englishmen, and no small number of the 
one hundred thousand Americans, who now have it in their hands, are duped men. 
It is not one individual alone against whom Mrs. Stowe has borne false witness ; she 
has slandered hundreds of thousands of her own countrymen. She has done it by 
attaching to them as slaveholders in the eyes of the world, the guilt of the abuses 
of an institution, of which they are absolutely guiltless.” 

The journal to which this is credited has a character for men- 
dacity and for general unscrupulousness on the part of its chief 
editor, unsurpassed, we believe, with one exception, in the exist- 
ing journalism of this country. What the Courier and Enquirer 
may say, is of little consequence with intelligent people in any 

uarter, till it is endorsed by somebody with a better reputation. 
But when the New York Observer, a religious newspaper of 
high reputation, entering weekly into about seventeen thousand 
families, (many of whom have taken it so long that they regard 
it as almost equal to the Catechism in authority,) transfers this 
matter to its own columns, and gives it circulation as good 
reading for religious families, it is worth while to inquire what 
foundation there is for such charges? ‘Till the Observer shall 
have sunk from the high standing it once had to the level of its 
new confederate—which can hardly be so long as the names of 
the excellent men who once conducted it, and who raised it to its 
high standing, are not withdrawn from it—we need not be 
ashamed to examine a statement for which it has made itself 
responsible. 

The specifications, under the general charge, are these: 
“Her story is so devised as to present slavery in three dark 
aspects—first, the cruel treatment of the slaves; second, the 
separation of families; and third, their want of religious in- 
struction.” Let us see how the first of these specifications is 
sustained : 


‘To show the first she causes a reward to be offered for the recovery of a runa- 
way slave “ dead or alive,” when it has been decided over and over again in south- 
ern courts that ‘‘a slave who is merely flying away cannot be killed.” She puts 
such language as this into the mouth of one of her speakers: “The master who 
goes furthest and does the worst only uses within limits the power that the law 
gives bim,” when in fact the Civil Code of the very State where it is represented 
the language was uttered—Louisiana—declares, that 

“ The slave is entirely subject to the will of his master, who may correct and chas- 
tise him, though not with unusual rigor, nor so as ‘0 maim or mutilate him, or to 
expose him to the danger of loss of life, or to cause his death,” and provides for a 
compulsory sale. 

When the master shall be convicted of cruel treatment of his slaves, and the 
judge shall deem proper to pronounce, besides the penalty established for such 
cases, that the slave be sold at public auction, in order to place him out of the reach 
of the power which the master has abused.” 

“If any person shall willfully kill his slave, or the slave of another person, the 
said person being convicted thereof, shall be tried and condemned agreeably to the 
laws.’ 
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In the General Court of Virginia, last year, in the case of Souther vs. the Com- 
monwealth, it was held that the killing of a slave by his master and owner, by 
wilfull and excessive whipping is murder in the first degree, though it may not 
have been the purpose of the master and owner to kill the slave! ! And it is not 
six months since Governor Johnston of Virginia pardoned a slave who killed his 
master, who was beating him with brutal severity. 

And yet in the face of such laws and decisions as these, Mrs. Stowe winds up 4 
long series of cruelties upon her other black personages, by causing her faultless 
hero Tom to be literally whipped to death in Louisiana, by his master Legree ; 
and these acts, which the laws make criminal and punish as such, she sets forth in 
the most repulsive colors, to illustrate the institutions of slavery !’ 


The advertisement which Mrs. Stowe has introduced into 
the story of George Harris, will be remembered by all our 
readers. It is in this form: “ Ran away from the subscriber, 
my mulatto boy, George ;” then follows a description of his 
person, including the “scars on his back and shoulders,” and 
the “brand on his right hand.” “! will give four hundred 
dollars for him alive, and the same for satisfactory proof that he 
has been killed.” This part of the story is disposed of by the 
veracious editor of the Courier and Enquirer, and his colleague, 
the editor of the New York Observer, with the insinuation 
which even their audacity dares not put into the form of a 
direct affirmation—that no such advertisement was ever pub- 
lished in the southern states, or could be published otherwise 
than in defiance of known law. That such advertisements 
have been published in the southern states down to a recent 
period, will not be denied. In the year 1839, the American 
Anti-Slavery Society—then in the most prosperous period of its 
operations—published a volume of 224 closely printed pages, 
entitled “ American Slavery as it is: Testimony of a thousand 
witnesses.” With the spirit of such a book as that is, we have 
no sympathy. It is compiled and digested for the purpose of 
showing the darkest side of slavery, and nothing else ; and it is 
therefore as unlike as possible to the representation of southern 
life given by Mrs. Stowe. Yetin one respect it is an authority. 
The compiler made thorough search among the southern news- 
papers of that time, for the purpose of gleaning from the ad- 
vertisements, whatever would help to exhibit slavery as it is, 
He does not merely sum up results. He gives the advertise- 
ments themselves—sometimes abridged, sometimes at full 
length—but always with name and date of the newspaper from 
which each is copied. We are not aware that his quotations 
have ever been convicted of fraud or mistake. Nearly one 
page of his work [page 156] is covered with advertisements, 
parallel to that which Mrs. Stowe has introduced as an incident 
in her story, and most of them far more atrocious. If the 
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Courier and Enquirer and the Observer will, jointly and sever- 
ally, prove that the American Anti-Slavery Society, or any- 
body else has forged those advertisements, one good end will 
certainly be answered.* Till they convict this testimony of 
falsehood—this public testimony, which for twelve years has 
challenged a denial—we have a right to impute to them, jointly 
and severally, whatever baseness there is in a deliberate attempt 
to impose upon the credulity of ignorant or unthinking 
readers. 

But is there any defiance of southern law in such advertise- 
ments? The Observer—for we choose to deal with the Obser- 
ver rather than its associate—intimates this by saying, “ It has 
been decided over and over again in southern courts, that ‘a 
slave who is merely flying away cannot be killed.” The words 
marked as a quotation, are found in Wheeler’s Law of Slavery, 
(p. 203,) and are noticeable as an indication that the writer had 
consulted that or some similar authority. But suppose the 
fugitive when pursued, stands in his own defense, and will not 
surrender. Suppose that without even assaulting anybody, 
he stands at bay, with a knife or a hatchet, or whatever weapon 
his despair can seize, and gives notice that he will not be taken 
alive. The very case in which Judge Colcock of South Caro- 
lina, used the words quoted—‘“a slave who is merely flying 
away cannot be killed”—was the trial not of a criminal indict- 
ment for the murder of a fugitive slave, but of a suit on the | 
part of an owner to recover damages for the loss of her slave, 
who does not appear to have been at all a fugitive from service, 
but who, happening to fall in the way of a party who with load- 





* We wopy one, by no means the most shocking of the six. It purports to be 


from the Wilmington (N. ©.) Advertiser of July 13, 1838: “ Ran away my negro 
man Ricnarp. A reward of $25 will be paid for his apprehension, dead or alive. 
Satisfactory proof will only be required of his being killed. He has with him in 
all probability, his wife E.1za, who ran away from Col. Thompson, now a resident 
of Alabama, about the time he commenced his journey to that state. 

Durant H. Raopss.” 


How obvious the motive which impelled the “negro man Richard” to run away 
from his kind master, Mr. Durant H. Rhodes! Being a man, he had a human 
affection for “his wife Eliza.” Col. Thompson—no doubt an honorable man——was 
the absolute proprietor of Eliza; and being about to emigrate from North Carolina 
to Alabama, he was intending to tear Eliza from the husband to whom she belong- 
ed, inalienably, by the law of God. The crime which he was perpetrating against 
humanity and God, was of the same dye with that by which the ancestors of Rich- 
ard and Eliza were torn from the soil of Guinea, and transported to North Caroli- 
na. In the agony of the impending separation from her husband, Eliza made her 
escape to the forest or the swamps. Richard, in his turn, escaped to the same re- 
fuge. Thus the twain, whose allegiance to each other was more sacred before God 
than any duty they could owe to their masters, were again united. Then comes the 
advertisement. 
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ed guns were hunting for fugitives, fled in terror from the 
danger, and was killed while “merely flying away.” The 
writer who quoted Judge Colcock’s words to show that an 
advertisement like that in Uncle Tom’s Cabin is an impossibil- 
ity, because contrary to law, wrote that sentence with an in- 
tention to deceive. What is the meaning of such an adver- 
tisement ? ‘Ran away, my mulatto boy George. If any slave- 
hunter will bring him back, he shall receive four hundred dollars 
for his trouble. And as the runaway is a desperate and 
dangerous fellow, and very likely to resist those who may at- 
tempt to arrest him—in which case the master or anybod 
acting for the master, has a perfect right to kill him, the 
pursuers need not be afraid of losing the reward in that case, 
for I will give the same sum for satisfactory proof that he has 
been killed.’ 

Such advertisements, then, are a matter of course, as long 
as slavery in the southern states is what Wheeler's law of 
slavery describes; and the use which Mrs. Stowe makes of 
such an advertisement, as an incident in a work of fiction, is 
entirely legitimate. 

It is unnecessary to spend many words in exposing the fal- 
lacy which sets up a verbal incongruity between an expression 
put into the mouth of St. Clare, and the letter of certain pas- 
sages from the Civil Code of Louisiana, as proof that Mrs. 
Stowe has wholly misrepresented the nature of southern slave- 
ry. St. Clare speaks in character. He is an impulsive, high 
spirited man, with an instinctive abhorrence of injustice, and 
he is made to speak accordingly. In a moment of generous 
indignation, he exposes the theory of slavery, and adds, 
“Talk of the abuses of slavery!.Humbug! The thing itself 
is the essence of all abuse! And the only reason why the land 
don’t sink under it like Sodom and Gomorrah, is because it is 
used in a way infinitely better than it is. For pity’s sake, for 
shame’s sake, because we are men born of women, and not 
savage beasts, many of us do not, and dare not,—we would 
scorn to use the full power which our savage laws put into our 
hands. And he who goes the farthest, and does the worst, only 
uses within limits the power that the law gives him.” The 
laws of Louisiana do indeed put more restraint on the power of 
the master, and exhibit more of the sentiment of justice toward 
the free negro and the slave, than the laws of perhaps any other 
state south of the Potomac. But even the laws of Louisiana, 
notwithstanding the provisions quoted from the Civil Code, put 
more power into the hands of slave-owners than any but the 
basest and most atrocious of mankind would dare to use. The 
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“ unusual rigor” which the Code forbids, relates only to the chas- 
tisement of a slave. What security dothe laws give that the 
slave whose entire existence belongs to his master, shall be fed, 
clothed, and sheltered, as becomes a human being under the laws 
of afree and Christian people? As long as the master does not 
kill his slave, or bring him into immediate danger of death, or 
maim or mutilate his person, or employ some such “unusual 
rigor,” in the act of chastising him, what cruelty is there—what 
torture of his affections—what degradation of his entire human 
nature—which the law forbids even in words? Is there no 
cruelty but in the form of corporal punishment ? — not the 
man who never killed or maimed a slave in the act of correct- 
ing him, and who never scourged a slave, at any one time of 
chastisement, beyond the uncertain limit of the law, be the very 
“master who goes farthest and does the worst?” And beside 
all this, is not the law of evidence, even in Louisiana, so adjust- 
ed that, with almost no precaution, the master of a plantation 
may whip a slave to death—may even burn him alive in the 
presence of a hundred witnesses, and yet incur no danger of 
the slightest penalty? Mrs. Stowe, if we remember, has no- 
where intimated that the law refuses to punish the killing of a 
slave when such a fact can be proved in court, by what the 
law regards as testimony. Doubtless the murder of Uncle Tom 
by Legree would be punished in Louisiana or in any other 
slave state, if the facts could be proved in court by such wit- 
nesses as the law permits to testify in a case affecting the 
interest of a white man. But as the laws are, even in Louis- 
jana, a murder like that by a ferocious master, on a lonely 
plantation, in a sparsely settled district, is a perfectly natural 
and credible event. 

The second specification, under this general charge of rep- 
resenting slavery worse than it is in reality, relates to “ the 
separation of families ;” for it is by that gentle euphemism that 
the writer designates the slave-trade. And to show that on 
that topic, which is indeed the leading subject of the book, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is “a fiction in every sense of the word,” 
a quotation is made from a Louisiana statute, which prohibits 
the separation of a child from its mother, by sale, while the 
child is under ten years of age ; and this is put in contrast with 
the incident of the sale of Eliza in Louisiana, when “about 
eight or nine y-urs old.” Therefore the impression which this 
book gives of American slavery and the American slave-trade is 
wholly false. Let Mrs. Stowe cause the plate of p. 292, vol. II, 
to be corrected, so that instead of “about eight or nine years 
old,” we shall read “certified to be in her eleventh year ;’ and 
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her representation of the American slave-trade will be wholly 
correct. The discrepancy between the story and the Louisiana 
statute is the only objection which the writer offers to the book 
as a description of the American slave-trade. 

It seems like mere trifling to expose the insufficiency of such 
proof in support of such a charge. But it is not the bad logic 
of the writer, which we are thus exposing. He is the type of 
a class, and we are directing attention to the moral character 
of his performance, rather than to its defective argumentation. 
The quibble which we have expused, did not deceive him ; he 
only used it as a method of deceiving such readers as might be 
_—_ enough, or heedless enough to believe the Courier and 

nquirer ; and to that deception,the New York Observer becomes 
an accessory after the fact. That writer knew full well—the 
editor of the New York Observer knows—that the prohibition 
on which the whole support of this specification rests—a pro- 
hibition which cares for no sacredness of duty or affection be- 
tween the child and its mother, after the child is ten years 
old—even that trifling restraint on the power of the master 
over the children of the slave-mother—exists in only one slave- 
state of all the twelve. Wheeler's Law of Slavery, a book 
careful enough to say nothing that shall unnecessarily exhibit 
the repulsive aspect of southern jurisprudence—says, (p. 41, 
note,) “Slaves may be sold and transferred from one to 
another, without any statutory restriction or limitation as to the 
separation of parents and children, &c., except in the state of 
Louisiana.” Is it strange that the partial limitation in that one 
state—where, nevertheless, any slave child that has seen its 
tenth birth-day, may be torn forever from its mother’s embraces 
by the process of sale—should escape the observation and the 
reading of the most intelligent Jady, however well disposed ? 
And on the other hand, is it not as notorious as the slave-trade 
itself, that in the slave-states generally, even a nursing child 
may be plucked from its mother’s bosom and sold to a stranger, 
as lawfully as if it were a sucking pig? Which of the two is 
guilty of willful deception ? Which of the two is both “ untrue” 
and “untruthful ?” The author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin? or 
the journalist who makes a show of maintaining that the sale of 
children from their mothers, is no part of the American slave- 
trade ? 

But what if it were true throughout the slave-states that the 
slave-child under ten years of age, is legally inseparable from 
its mother? Mrs. Stowe’s book calls attention to the great 
fact of the American slave-trade. It makes the reader realize 
in part, what kind of a fact that is. Is that fact got rid of by 
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showing that in the state of Louisiana, a child under ten years 
of age cannot lawfully be separated from its mother in a sale ? 
Would it be got rid ot—would there be any considerable miti- 
gation of its unspeakable wickedness, if precisely the same 
limitation on the sale of children existed in every slave-state ? 
The selling of such children apart from their mothers is not 
the thing. The “separation of families” is a somewhat more 
comprehensive phrase ; but it is not the thing. “Separation of 
families,” quoth the softly journalist, speaking as if that were 
a great grievance somewhere, and trying to divert attention 
from agonies and groans that cry to heaven. The separation 
of families is what takes place everywhere in this living and 
dying world. Freedom as well as slavery necessitates the 
separation of families. The very life of society, in a state of 
freedom, is a process by which families are continually divided, 
disintegrated, broken up, re-combined. It is not misfortune 
alone that separates families. Enterprise does it. Prosperity 
itself does it. The progress of time with the vicissitudes of life 
and death, does it. Nor is the event of separation, when bro- 
thers and sisters, or parents and children part, always afflictive. 
The bride is led forth over her father’s threshold by the proud 
bridegroom ; but there is no heart-breaking in the tears that 
are shed at that parting. The son and brother parts from 
parents, brothers, sisters, and goes forth, farther perhaps than 
trom Kentucky to the Red River, to found a home for himself in 
some new field of enterprise ; but though tears fall in the hour 
of parting, he goes in hope, his way is bright before him, the 
blessings of loving hearts attend him, and hope and happiness 
are still in the home he leaves behind him. Or perhaps he goes 
under the impulse of Christian zeal, tolabor as a missionary 
in some pagan land, and to lay his bones upon a barbarous 
shore. His departure makes a separation in the family ; but the 
tears which fall in that hour of parting are tears of holy tri- 
umph. The separation of families is an easy matter to talk 
about, and not a very disagreeable matter to think of, so long as 
we do not happen to think too closely how it happens. But the 
slave-trade—that fiendish traffic in the bodies and the souls of 
men—that buying and selling of unutterable human agonies— 
that aggregate of all crimes and all horrors—is what these soft- 
spoken people that utter so mincingly their regret about “ the 
separation of families,” do not like to think of too distinctly. 
The slave-trade, not the separation of families—the slave-trade, 
not the selling of little children away from their mothers—is 
what Mrs. Stowe’s book illustrates. The condition of slaves in 
Kentucky, in Virginia, in East Tennessee and in the Carolinas— 
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nay, in every slave-state, would be comparatively happy, would 
undergo a rapid amelioration, and would ultimately be changed 
to freedom, but for the slave-trade. There would be no fugitive 
slaves on their way to Canada, or if there were, few would care 
to pursue them, but for the slave-trade. And yet by the bar- 
gains and tricks of compromising party leaders, and of patriots 
who get their living by crying out that the Union is in danger, 
and then saving it, our public affairs are so managed that the 
slave-trade is the paramount interest that sways our national 
government, and controls our foreign relations. The breeding 
of slaves for market receives a measure of protection which is 

anted to no other sort of industry,—the importation of the 
foreign article being prohibited under penalty of death. The 
transportation of slaves, coastwise, is under the flag of the 
United States,—cargoes of slaves, as of any other merchan- 
dise, being regularly cleared at the custom-houses of the 
ports in the slave-producing region, and as regularly entered at 
the custom-houses in the slave-buying region. The expan- 
sion of the area of slavery, so as to extend the market for slaves 
and keep up the price of that commodity, is a leading object of 
our foreign policy. For this we have annexations, wars, con- 
quests, and purchases of territory, ever producing a new de- 
mand for slaves, and ever retarding the process by which 
nature works for the extinction of slavery. For this we have 
fugitive-slave laws so contrived, that when a slave flees from 
the prospect of being sold to a new and more dreadful bondage, 
all the principles which the common law and the Constitution 
of the United States have established for the protection of per- 
sonal liberty, shall be trampled down for the convenience of the 
pursuer, while every natural sentiment of justice protests in 
vain against the outrage. This it is—not slavery merely, but 
this slave-trade, sweeping every vear some fifty thousand vic- 
tims from the slave-growing region, to the cotton and sugar- 
growing regions farther south—which thrusts itself so pertina- 
ciously into our national politics, meddling with every election, 
plotting, agitating, threatening the dissolution of the Union, and 
then cajoling politicians, merchants, journalists, professors, and 
clergymen, into the support of a new compromise, by which 
the power of the Union shall give some new protection or 
stimulus to the business of raising slaves for market. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin is a story not simply of plantation life in Kentucky, or in 
Louisiana, not simply of domestic servitude in city or country, 
not of some hypothetical slavery in Utopia or elsewhere, but of 
that slave-trade with its infinite mass of horrors, which is the 
most essential thing in the concrete reality of American slavery, 
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Take it for what it is,—a story of the slave-trade, and of how it 
hangs like the blackness of darkness over every slave-cabin and 
every slave in the Union; and when you have studied the 
statistics of that traffic, remembering that by the unanimous 
testimony of respectable southern witnesses it is wholly in 
the hands of men whom public opinion brands as infamous, and 
remembering what human nature is, and must be in such cir- 
cumstances, say whether there is any exaggeration in the pic- 
ture. Compare the book with the statistics, and with the 
known laws and tendencies of human nature ; and then if you 
are at a loss for the reason why so many political and commer- 
cial men, so many pastors of metropolitan congregations, so 
many readers of sound conservative journals like the New 
York Observer, cry out against it, remember the sensitiveness 
and the power of the slave-trade, and the invisible connections 
of that traffic with every political and commercial interest, 
especially at the chief centers of commerce and of political in- 
fluence. 

The third specification under the general charge of falsehood 
against Uncle Tom’s Cabin, relates to the “ want of religious in- 
struction” among the slaves. On this topic, it might be enough 
to say that there is no attempt in the book to produce any im- 
pression disadvantageous to the south. We cannot recollect 
any incident in the story, any passage in the dialogue, or any 
statement by the author in her own person, which would lead 
the reader to think that the slaves are more neglected in regard 
to religious instruction, than the degraded classes generally 
are in other Christian countries. On the contrary, the object 
and plan of the story makes it necessary for the author to ex- 
hibit chiefly the liabilities and sufferings of those slaves who 
have enjoyed the most of religious training and religious privi- 
lege. And yet by way of refuting a representation which Mrs. 
Stowe does not make, the New York Observer (not the Cour- 
ier and Enquirer only) lays before its readers the following 
statement : 

“The largest churches in the Union consists entirely of slaves. The first Afri- 
ean Church in Louisville, which numbers 1200, and the first African Church in 
Augusta, which numbers 1300, are specimens. On multitudes of the large planta- 
tions in the different parts of the south, the ordinances of the Gospel are as re- 
gularly maintained by competent ministers, as in any other communities, north or 
south. A larger proportion of the slave population are in communion with some 
Christian Church, than of the white population in any part of the country. A 
very considerable — of every southern congregation, either in city vs country, 
is sure to consist of blacks, whereas in our northern churches, not a colored person 
is to be seen in one out of fifty.” 

Weare to take this representation not as »roceeding from 
the military and diplomatic editor of the Courier and Enquirer, 
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(whose information on religious subjects, even if he were con- 
scientiously determined to give the exact truth, could hardly 
be expected to be very accurate,) but as authenticated by the 
imprimatur of the New York Observer. The specific facts 
mentioned regarding the first African Church in Louisville, and 
the first African Church in Augusta, need not be contradicted 
or investigated. There is nothing in them which is inconsist- 
ent with any word or syllable in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The fact 
that on some of the large plantations, the ordinances of the Gos- 
pel are regularly maintained by chaplains whom the planters 
employ and pay, is one of the foots in Mrs. Stowe’s own rep- 
resentation of the subject. [Vol. II, p. 22.] That this is the 
case with “multitudes of the large plantations” is a statement 
which the Observer is doubtless prepared to substantiate, when- 
ever the proof shall be called for. Indeed the whole story, to 
the effect that the slave and negro population of the southern 
states is more thoroughly Christianized than the white popula- 
tion in any part of the country, might be proved, if we mistake - 
not, without disproving a word that Mrs. Stowe has written on 
that subject. When it is proved, however, which we hope will 
be done with the least possible delay, two corollaries will be 
inevitable. First, It will have been proved that either the 
Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky, and the Presbyterian Synod of 
South Carolina and Georgia, conspired afew years ago to frame 
and publish the most slanderous representations in regard to 
the unevangelized condition and the heathenish character of 
the slave population ; or, since the date of their publications and 
the commencement of their efforts, a change has been wrought 
in the religious character of those three millions and upwards, 
in comparison with which the conversion of the Hawaian Islands 
ought never to be mentioned. Secondly, It will have been 
proved also, that the governments of the southern states are 
holding in bondage, not hordes of untamed barbarians, who 
must be heid in with bit and bridle, “like the horse and the 
mule which have no understanding,” but a people upon whom 
the Gospel is exerting, unimpeded, its humanizing, civilizing, 
elevating power—a people more thoroughly Christian at this 
moment than any other people, equally numerous, on the face 
of the globe—a people as manifestly the elected people of God, 
as were the Israelites whom Pharaoh held in bondage. Let 
this be proved; and an indictment will have been made out 
against those governments, that will move the moral sense of 
Christendom to the utmost height of indignation. 

“The pecuiiar falsity of this book,” says the candid and in- 
genious writer, to whose criticism the New York Observer 
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ives its sanction, “ consists in making exceptional or impossi- 

le cases, the representatives of the system.” In what respect 
that kind of “ falsity” is peculiar to this book, the writer does 
not inform us. The self-same thing, as everybody knows, is 
imputed habitually to all persons, and all books, not favorable 
to slavery. But to what extent is the representation of slavery 
in this book, made up cf exceptional or impossible cases? ls 
the transfer of two slaves, a man and a child, to a trader, 
by aa embarrassed and not over-scrupulous Kentucky gentle- 
man who finds himself so involved as to be quite at the mercy of 
that trader, an exceptional or impossible case ? Is the sale of a 
New Orleans gentleman’s household slaves, at auction, after his 
death, an exceptional or impossible case ? Yet these are the two 
incidents on which the story chiefly turns. Is not the catastrophe 
of “old Prue” distinctly represented as extraordinary and ex- 
ceptional ? Is not the character of Legree—is not the man- 
agement on his plantation—is not the cruelty practiced on 

ncle Tom, and his death for conscience’ sake, perfectly under- 
stood, by even the youngest reader, to be exceptional—quite 
out of the ordinary course of things? Will anybody who ad- 
mits the possibility of the incidents which make up the story 
of Bleak House, deny the possibility of the incidents which 
make up the story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin ? 

But let us see how this wise philosopher ‘argues from his 
alleged fact of the exceptional and impossible cases. “ By the 
same process which she [Mrs. S.] has used, it would not be 
difficult to frame a fatal argument against the relation of husband 
and wife, or of parent and child, or of guardian and ward, for 
thousands of wives, and children, and wards have been mal- 
treated, andeven murdered. It is wrong, unpardonably wrong, 
to impute to any relation in life, those enormities which spring 
only out of the worst depravity of human nature.” This then 
is the sophistry, with which religious as well as secular journals 
undertake to bewilder and stupefy the moral sense of a Chris- 
tian people. Fifty thousand human beings, more or less— 
more is far more probable than /ess—are annually swept south- 
ward by an execrable slave-trade; but, from the shrieks of 
mothers weeping for their children, and refusing to be com- 
forted—from the anguish of hearts which human affections had 
bound together, but which ruthless violence tears asunder— 
from the unutterable sorrows that attend the weary march of 
the slave-coffle, or are enclosed under the hatches of the slave- 
ship—there must be no inference drawn derogatory to the sys- 
tem of American slavery. It must be remembered that what- 
ever enormities there are in the arrangements and processes, 
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by which a yearly supply of fifty thousand slaves is provided 
for the southern trade, “spring only out of the worst depravity 
of human nature,” and are not to be regarded as implying at 
all, that slavery as it exists in this country, is anything else 
than a perfectly righteous and beneficent adjustment of the rela- 
tions between capital and labor. 

So much for a specimen of the criticism and formal argu- 
ment, that are employed to counteract the impression which 
Mrs. Stowe’s book is making on the moral sense of the Amer- 
ican people. Another mode of counteraction has been attempt- 
ed. Works of fiction have been produced, with astounding 
rapidity of succession, ostensibly designed to give a correct 
and unbiassed representation of slavery as it is. A few of these 
may be taken as specimens of the class. One, however, of the 
books named at the head of this article, is of a somewhat difler- 
ent description, and is for various reasons worthy of a special 
notice. 

“The White Slave, or Memoirs of a Fugitive,” is a new and 
completed edition of a book which, under the now discarded 
titie of “ Archy Moore,” was published, perhaps fifteen years 
ago, in accordance with the American Anti-slavery Society’s 
method of representing slavery. We had never seen it; and it 
seems not to have attracted any general attention. But since 
the publication of Uncle Tom's Cabin, the author of Archy 
Moore—commonly understood to be Mr. Hildreth, the histori- 
an—has completed the previously unfinished story, and has 
published it in its new form, witha new name. ‘To what extent 
it has become successful in the market, we are not informed. 
It has many qualities which might be expected to secure for it 
a large share of present and permanent popularity. It has lit- 
tle of the dramatic interest which so enlivens Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin from first to last ; it rarely takes the form of a dialogue ; 
it gives no specimens of the negro-English dialect ; it is almost 
wholly destitute of humor ; but it has a masculine vigor in the 
narrative, and in the political and philosophical analysis of 
slavery, which no female writer could be expected to rival. 
The author excels in description ; and the impression which his 
story produces, is extremely picturesque and vivid throughout. 
Its style of representing things is far enough from being good 
natured ; the only smile that seems to glimmer on the author’s 
countenance, is bitterly scornful ; but his satire, relentless as 
death, burns, w!2rever it touches, like some consuming fluid. 

To this book many of the criticisms preferred against Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, are justly applicable. It is written in professed 
sympathy with that distinct and well known Anti-slavery 
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movement, which was inaugurated, a little more than twenty 
years ago, by Mr. William Lloyd Garrison ; and it is Abolition- 
ist in that party sense of the word. The representation which 
it makes of slavery and of southern society, of life among the 
slaves and of life among their masters, is wholly unfavorable. 
With the exception of one master and one mistress, every 
slave-holder in the whole story is represented as a selfish and 
unfeeling tyrant. Nor is there any infusion of a religious spirit 
in the book. No Christian hope, no sentiment of confidence in 
God, sustains the oppressed under their sufferings, or teaches them 
to “do all things heartily as to the Lord and not unto men.” 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and, for the most part, Methodists, are 
represented as restrained by no religious scruple, and guided by 
no feeling of responsibility to God, in the management and gov- 
ernment of slaves, and as utterly insensible to the injustice of 
slavery. The most consummate villain of the story—upon 
whom the indignation of the reader is concentered—is sneer- 
ingly represented as “pious,” inasmuch as “during a visit to 
New York, some two or three years before, he had been con- 
verted to Unitarian Christianity by the preaching of Dr. Dew- 
ey,” and “had since exerted himself with so much zeal to get 
up a Unitarian society in New Orleans, as to have acquired the 
nick name of the Deacon.” One owner of slaves, and one 
clergyman, Episcopalians both, are pictured as none the worse 
for their religious character. In brief, while the book is char- 
acterized by a strong sense of justice, and by a reasonable abhor- 
rence of that injustice which is the essence of slavery, it is 
no less characterized by the absence of a kind and candid spirit, 
and of all Christian sentiment. Thus we might almost say of 
it, what the critic, whose lucubration is republished by the New 
York Observer, says of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, “One who could 
know nothing of the United States and its people, except what 
he might gather from this book, would judge that it was some 
region just on the confines of the infernal world.” Can any- 
body tell us why this book escapes the reprobation of those 
journals which are so vehement in condemning Mrs. Stowe? 
Is there any other reason than this? The White Slave is just 
what they say Uncle Tom’s Cabin is; and therefore there is lit- 
tle danger that it will be effective in rousing the religious feel- 
ings of the country against slavery. The White Slave being 
really an Abolitionist book in the odious sense of Abolitionism, 
is not likely to disturb the repose of great ecclesiastical organ- 
izations, or to impede the arrangements of scheeming politicians. 

Yet though this book, by its want of kindly feeling towards 
citizens of the southern states, and by its gross defect in respect 
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to religious views and sensibilities, cuts itself off from popular 
sympathy, and is therefore to a great extent incapable of waken- 
ing abhorrence against slavery, except in minds already in sym- 
pathy with itself, it is a book which some men would do well to 
study. If the facts which it weaves into a representation of 
slavery and its influences, are often “ exceptional,” they are not 
“impossible.” The only thing in the story which strikes the 
reader as a pure impossibility is, that the heroine, Cassy, with so 
much beauty, passing through the hands of so many owners, 
sold for her beauty in the New Orleans market, is not only re- 
stored to her husband, but is restored uncorrupted, after twenty 
years of separation. The author, with a profound knowledge 
of the selfish side of human nature, and well versed in the philo- 
sophy of suciety and of history, so far as that philosophy can be 
comprehended from his point of view, has studied the facts of 
American slavery, partly (as he says) by personal observation ; 
he has studied the law of slavery, in its identity and in its varia- 
tions ; he has studied the mutual relations of the two races, the 
masters and the enslaved; and he has given the results in the 
form of a philosophical romance. We may safely commend 
the book to the serious attention of American statesmen, to all 
who in a philosophic spirit are inquiring after the probabilities 
of our future as a people, and above all, to southern statesmen. 
It is Wheeler's Law of Slavery, in another shape. That title 
alone, WHITE SLAVE, has an ominous import. By a law of 
human nature, perfectly irresistible in such circumstances, the 
dominant race and the enslaved are becoming one race, with a 
portentous rapidity. The master and the slave will in time be 
all of one*blood, “not merely by a pedigree derived from Adam, 
but as a matter of notorious and contemporary fact.” They 
are sO now, to an extent which puts to shame the sanctimoni- 
ous sophistry about the curse upon the race of Ham. Be it 
that the negroes are the descendants of Ham, and that there is 
a warrant for enslaving the children of Ham to all ages ;—what 
warrant is there for enslaving the children of Japheth ?—the near 
kindred, the brothers and sisters, the sons and daughters of the 
enslavers ?—Where is the warrant for enslaving not only 
the children of emigrant and renegade New England men, 
but children whose blood came, three-fourths of it or more, 
from the cavaliers of Virginia? Where the warrant for ensla- 
ving children born of the blood which circulated in the veins of 
Thomas Jefferson, or whose descent may be traced back, paral- 
lel with that of the great Parer Parriag, to the royal house of 
en Partus sequitur ventrem, is not written in the 

ible. 

Passing from the keen analysis, the philosophic breadth of 
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observation, the scornful satire, and the tragic passion, which 
characterize the White Slave, to the book entitled, “ Life at the 
South, or Uncle Tom’s Cabin as it is,” we find ourselves, as it 
were, in another climate. Mr. W. L. G. Smith has almost 
nothing in common with the author whose work we have just 
laid down. He writes not as inspired by a burning sense of 
the injustice which he beholds, nor with the purpose of holding 
up that injustice to the indignation of the world, but with far 
humbler sentiments and motives. His object is to make his 
readers believe, that slavery in the United States is a legitimate 
and respectable thing ; that the arrangements which have been 
made, or shall be made hereafter for the extension of slavery, 
and the encouragement of the slave-trade, are not to be pro- 
tested against in the name of justice or of mercy; that the 
fugitive slave deserves no hospitality or compassion, and is far 
worse off in freedom than if he were recaptured and consigned 
to slavery. Of course, it can hardly be expected that Mr. W. 
L. G. Smith’s book will show many traces of poetic or philo- 
sophic genius. True genius rarely lends itself to such pur- 
poses ; and the exhibition of genius in this book does not seem 
to be one of the “exceptional” instances. 

We have examined this book with a desire to ascertain what 
idea of slavery “as it is,” a reader would derive from it, who 
had no other means of knowledge. Some of the chief results 
are the following : 

1. The slave population is exclusively negro. No slave of 
any other shade than black, is introduced to the reader’s ac- 
quaintance, if our memory serves us. 

2. In respect to civilization, the slaves, after having inhabit- 
ed a Christian country for several generations, are at the 
lowest mark. A population more degraded in all that distin- 
guishes the life of man from the life of a brute, can hardly be 
found in any, save the most barbarous countries. 

3. The slaves are wholly in the power of masters and over- 
seers. The lash is familiarly spoken of as the natural and fit 
punishment of indolence, and yet, though the slaves are habitu- 
ally indolent beyond all human patience, it does not appear 
that the lash is ever used in actual punishment. The severest 
penalty known to be inflicted on a refractory slave, is im- 

risonment without food or drink for twenty-four hours in a 
onely hovel, secured by a strong padlock. 

4. The slaves, in addition to the rent of their cabins, and the 
supplies of food and clothing which they receive from their 
masters, receive a regular “stipend,” which is sometimes in- 
creased as a reward of merit, or as a stimulus te increased ac- 
tivity. In this way every slave has it in his power to earn the 
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means of purchasing his own freedom; and all would soon be 
free, but for their indolent and spendthrift habits. 

5. The slave-pen or slave-market is an institution peculiar 
to the District of Columbia. Or, to speak within bounds, it 
does not exist in Virginia. There is no slave-trade in that 
model commonwealth. “If we,” says the planter, who in this 
book is the representative of all slave-holders, “ part with any 
of our blacks, it is at our own door, and that is done hardly 
once in an age.” What becomes of the increase which every 
census ought to show, but does not show, in the colored popula- 
tion of Virginia, is a question on which “this deponent saith not.” 

6. The attachment of the slaves to their masters, to their 
native soil, and to the graves of their ancestors, enclosed with 
good white fences, and covered with monumental marble, is so 
strong, that they would never think of running away but for the 
invitations and persuasions of interlopers from the north; and 
the utmost persuasion is successful only with slaves of a malig- 
rant and discontented temper. 

We need not pursue any further this summing up of the 
testimony of Mr. W. L. G. Smith, concerning slavery as it is. 
This is one of the books which literary prcou. & of some repute 
have been base enough to recommend, as giving that full, true, 
and “uncolored” representation, which Uncle Tom’s Cabin, it 
is said, does not give. 

Another book of the same class is “ Aunt Phillis’s Cabin,” by 
a lady, Mrs. Eastman, who glories in Virginia as her native 
state. “Am I not,” she exclaims, “ a daughter of the Old Domi- 
nick, a member of one of the F. F. V’s? Did not my grand- 
father ride races with General Washington ? Did not my father 
wear crape on his hat at his funeral?” She represents slavery, 
we doubt not, as she has seen it, in the best aspect which it can 
put on. Mr. Weston’s plantation in Virginia, as she describes it, 
is parallel to Mr. Shelby’s in Kentucky, as described by Mrs. 
Stowe, except that Mr. Weston is a dignified and Christian 
gentleman, in altogether easy circumstances, while Mr. Shelby is 
a careless, flexible man, dreadfully embarrassed with debts, and 
cornered by a remorseless creditor. Life on such a plantation 
as Mr. Shelby’s might have been, had he been equal to his wife 
in resolute energy and Christian conscientiousness, is all that 
Mrs. Eastman knows about “southern life as it is.” And yet 
with her woman’s heart, she does not pretend—as heartless 
men sometimes pretend—that slavery is a good thing for the 
slaves, better than freedom could be in its stead. In one in- 
stance, she portrays with powerful touches the agony and life- 
long sorrow of a slave-mother, whose master had robbed her of 
all her seven children at a stroke; though the interlocutors, 
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where this incident is narrated in a dialogue, testify to each other, 
that they never before knew an instance of the separation of chil- 
dren from their mother by a master. For the poor mother, 
however, there was no redress—for the cruel man who “only 
used within limits the power that the law gave him,” there was 
no penalty, not even the penalty of popular vengeance. “ Mobs 
of any kind,” says Mrs. Eastman, in the person of one of her 
chief characters, “are rare in the southern country. We are 
not (in spite of the bad qualities ascribed to us by the Aboli- 
tionists) a fussy people. Sometimes, when an Abolitionist 
comes along, we have a little fun with him, the negroes enjoy- 
ing it exceedingly.” But “a little fun” with the scoundrel 
who robs a mother of her seven children at one fell swoop, 
and sells them into a returniess exile, is not to be thought of 
among a law-abiding people, however the negroes might enjoy it. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin, contrasted with Buckingham Hall,” is 
a book which its author, Robert Criswell, Esq., hopes will 
“ prove to be one drop of oi] cast upon the tempestuous sea of 
agitation.” The oleaginous quality of this contribution to the 
safety of the Union need not be disputed ; at least it is soft, as 
butter. We have only to sum up what this witness tells us 
about slavery: 


“ Generally the feeling between the slave and a kind master” is altogether affec- 
tionate ; “but, alas! there are too many slave-holders whose cruelty makes them 
hated and feared by the unfortunate objects of their tyranny,” p. 11. Mr. Jones 
“ would not send his daughter to school, nor his son to college; ‘for,’ said he, ‘I 
would be a fool to spend five or six hundred a year on their learning, when I can 
leave them a slave worth that amount for every year they would be there,’ ” p. 13. 
“ Asageneral thing, the slaves are treated kindly. .. I have not seen a grown slave 
whipped for years :... when we task them, they generally get through in half a day, 
so that they are not obliged todo more than a common day’s work in two days. 
When they get sick they are always allowed a physician, and are much better fed and 
clothed than any free negros around them,” pp. 38, 39. “Slave-dealers are held in 
contempt by all honorable men. But this system will continue as long as Virginia, 
Maryland, and North Carolina remain slave states, as a great portion of those 
states are worn out, and will not grow cotton, tobacco, and other preduce. Conse- 
quently the inhabitants find it more profitable to breed slaves to supply the other 
states, and stock the new slave territories,” p. 47, ‘There are always a number of 
‘stock cars’ on these southern railroads, attached to the end of the passenger train, 
for the purpose of freighting slaves—perfectly round like a coal wagon, or like a 
large hogshead on wheels, yet capacious enough to hold near a hundred; and here 
the poor creatures are huddled together, like so many pigs or cattle going to 
market, and when the weather is warm they suffer intensely from the heat and 
closeness of the cars,” p. 53. “ Anybody unused to slaves, would be mistaken in some 
of them; they are so white,” p. 62. A story is told with great relish, about a northerner 
traveling on iness in the south, who purchased a beautiful quadroon at a slave sale 
in Richmond, traveled with her as his wife to New Orleans, and thence up the 
Mississippi to Ohio and Louisville, where he sold her again, not being able to take 
her fi r northward, without losing his property in her—pp. 142-45. 


And yet the book which gives these representations of the 
reality of slavery, is expected to counteract the influence of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin ! 
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The massive and pedantic volume in which Mr. John Fletcher 
of Louisiana defends slavery in the abstract, is a mine of 
amusement, too rich to be opened at the close of such an article 
as this. We commend it to the attention of those statesmen, 
divines, and philosophers, who give their influence to aid the 
propagandism of slavery. Perhaps these “easy lessons” may 
help them to keep their consciences “easy.”” The book is pub- 
lished indeed far off, at Natchez and New Orleans; but it is 
printed at Philadelphia, and Messrs. Newman & Ivison have 
it on sale in New York. 


Arr. VIL—JOHN PITKIN NORTON. 


Since the publication of our last Number, Yale College has 
been called to suffer a severe loss in the death of Prof. Kingsley 
and of Prof. Norton. Our readers will expect from us, we pre- 
sume, some account of these gentlemen, the one of whom was 
so well known from his labors of fifty years in the cause of 
sound learning, and the other from the promising commence- 
ment of labors, which bid fair to be long protracted and ex- 
tensively useful. 


The death of John Pitkin Norton is one of those events of 
Divine Providence, which are designed as “ trials of faith,” and 
tests of the infinite value of eternal hopes. In the case of 
those who are removed from life, not until they have completed 
their appropriate work, we mourn, but not because we see 
plans unfinished, aims frustrated, and the unity of life marred 
and broken. We miss the friendly greeting, the trust of well- 
tried affection, the communication of knowledge and counsel ; 
the habitual associations of our lives a‘e sundered, and we are 
saddened at the natural suspension—-only a suspension, we may 
hope—of the offices of love and friendship. But when those 
are taken away who have made faithful preparation for the 
responsibilities of manhood, and have just commenced the 
serious business of life, with the fairest prospects of success, 
we mourn besides for plans broken off, labors unfinished, hopes 
disappointed, affections crushed in the bloom, and, in this re- 
versal of the ordinary course of nature, we can only bow with 
reverence before the mystery of Divine Providence. 

VOL. X. 
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We attempt a memorial of our friend, not alone from personal 
considerations, but on account of his pure moral and Christian 
character, and also of the service, which, in his short course, 
he rendered to his country, in the earliest establishment, in our 
land, of a Collegiate School of Agricultural Chemistry. 

John Pitkin Norton was born at Albany, N. Y., July 19, 
1822. In 1835, the family returned to its ancient seat in 
Farmington, Conn., and he there received his early education 
in the well-known school of Simeon Hart. From an early 
period, young Norton was a student of nature. For his was 
one of those minds, which have in their original structure, 
decisive impulse towards a definite course of action—an in- 
clination towards a particular form of develepment. This 
aptitude, however, was not for the mere enjoyment of nature, 
a peetic impulse simply ; it was rather a philosophical turn of 
mind, which led him to the observation of the material world, and 
of the phenomena of animal and vegetable life. He studied as 
well as enjoyed—he reflected as well as saw. This disposition 
is sometimes misunderstood. An intense, but quiet interest, 
such as youth of a particular bent of genius possess, often 
produces an indifference to studies out of a certain range. 
There is activity of mind enough, and power enough, but it is 
not manifested in the usual way. It has been said of several 
men of great genius, that they were dull in youth. This we 
apprehend is a mistake. Such are merely inactive where others 
are active ; the stream flows, only not in the usual channels, 
and all the deeper for flowing by itself. That boy is not in- 
active, a mere idler, who lies upon the ground by the hour, 
watching the spider spin its web, or the insect wing its flight, 
or even the worm trail its way on the slime. He is not an 
idler who follows the bee in its industrious toils, and the birds 
in their busy pleasures, to learn their ways of life. He is 
not an idler, who gathers the pebbles and the crystal stones, 
not as playthings to be admired, but as objects to be arranged, 
and somehow put into classes. Mr. Norton belonged to this 
order of minds. He had an original genius for natural science ; 
he took an absorbing pleasure in the observation of natural ob- 
jects. We were much interested in an account of his first 
scientific study, which we received from Theodore Dwight, 
Esq., of New York, who had the direction of his studies the 
first winter he was sent from home to school. Mr. Dwight 
says: “In my first interview with John, I found he had a de- 
cided aversion to every branch of study, especially Latin and 
Greek. I sought for some pursuit in which he might feel some 
interest, but went through the whole range of sciences and 
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literature without success, when at last I mentioned mineral- 
ogy. There I found him alive, and willing to answer questions, 
and I soon learned that he, for two years or more, had appro- 
priated his money to the purchase of minerals, and had a large 
collection. I inquired anxiously how he had arranged them ; 
and he replied that he had made three attempts to arrange 
them, according to their colors and names, and had found that 
they could not be classified by anybody. I assured him of the 
contrary, and told him that the proper principle was that of 
their composition. He immediately inquired how any person 
could know what stones are made of. I explained, in a simple 
manner, analysis and synthesis, and promised him that he 
should begin the next day to decompose minerals, and (what 
pleased him more, although he did not half believe it possible) 
compound and form some himself.” Henceforth, there is no 
want of interest in his studies ; and from the hour of this con- 
versation, he became one of the most hard-working scholars of 
his time. A certain modesty of disposition, and a diffidence of 
himself, which was increased by his inaptitude to the ordinary 
studies of the schools, had hitherto hindered the free, natural 
development of his powers ; and he did not get upon the right 
track, till the sagacity of Mr. Dwight pointed it out, and set 
him forth upon it. 

It had been determined he should be a farmer. It was his 
own choice, and his father had readily acquiesced in it, although 
very wisely making it a condition of his assent, that he should 
be educated for that business. It may seem strange that we 
give prominence to this circumstance. But a specific education 
for the pursuits of the agriculturalist, on a broad scale, was a 
thing almost unknown at that time in this country, and if it is 
more common now, it is in great part owing to this very exam- 
ple. This education was to be no superficial one; it was to be 
both practical and theoreticak. The summers were to be spent 
in work, and the winters in study. We will draw out the 
course of his education a little in detail, as we think it a very 
good one, and it may suggest valuable hints to others. The farm- 
ing season of 1838 was spent with E. C. Delavan, at Ballston 
Centre, N. Y., who had an extensive farm, worked by intelli- 
gent Scotch laborers, with whom he was employed almost con- 
stantly. The fall and winter of 1838-9 was passed in Albany, 
studying French, mathematics, music and drawing. The work- 
ing season of 1839 was spent on his father’s farm in Farming- 
ton, and the following winter in Brooklyn, N.Y., under the di- 
rection of Mr. Dwight, to which we have already referred. 
The next summer (1840) was spent in Farmington, in work 
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on the farm, and the following winter (1840-41) in New 
Haven, attending lectures upon Chemistry, Mineralogy, and 
Natural Philoso ay We must not omit to mention also, that 
he attended the lectures of Dr. Taylor, on Theology, fer, 
though it is a part of an Agricultural education which might 
be omitted, it seems like going back to a better age, to behold 
the science of Theology brought within the range of the studies 
of a well educated man. Mr. Norton made this year his first 
ublic effort. He delivered a well written and interesting 
ecture before a Lyceum, in the place of his residence, upon 
the subject of birds, and defended their cause so well, as to 
secure the passage of a law, at the next town-meeting, for 
their protection. The summer of 1841 was spent as usual 
on the farm, and the winter (1841-2) at New Haven, in the 
laboratory of the Professors Silliman. The next summer (1842) 
was passed at home, and the following winter (1842-3) in 
Boston, where he attended courses of lectures on Chemistry 
and Anatomy, and also the lectures of Doct. Harris, on Ento- 
mology, and of Prof. Greenleaf, on Law. The summer of 
1843 was spent in Farmington, and this season he took the en- 
tire charge of a portion of his father’s farm, trying the experi- 
ment of farming on his own account. The winter of 1843-4 
was spent in New Haven, again in the Yale College laboratory, 


under the instruction of the same ee teachers. 


The extensive course of study which Mr. Norton had been 
pursuing for the past six years, had opened before him a new 
and wide field of usefulness. He felt the necessity of a more 
specific course of Agricultural education than could be obtain- 
ed in this country, and he determined to prepare himself to be- 
come an instructor in Agricultural Chemistry. This was done 
with no ambitious views of attaining to any higher distinction, 
but solely with the purpose of making himself more useful to 
the Agricultural community, whose interests he had identified 
with his own. Agriculture was the first pursuit that strongly 
awakened his feelings, and the promotion of its interests was 
the ruling purpose of his life. Rarely have the powers of any 
individual been more exclusively devoted to one great end, than 
were those of Mr. Norton to Agriculture. 

Having determined to prepare himself to give instruction in 
Agriculture, he resolved to make that preparation as complete 
as possible. All his plans in this respect were fully approved 
by his father, who from the first had taken the most enlarged 
views on this subject. After due inquiries, he decided to go to 
Edinburgh, and an arrangement was made by Prof. Silliman 
with Prof. Johnston, the distinguished professor of Chemistry, 
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in the laboratory of the Agricultural Chemical Association in 
Edinburgh, to receive him as a pupil. He left this country in 
the spring of 1844, and remained in Edinburgh till the spring 
of 1846. 

Mr. Norton was well prepared to take advants ve of the valu- 
able instructions now within his reach. He had been a diligent 
student for six years—a period sufficiently long to have carried 
him through a collegiate and almost a professional course of 
study ; for the interruption by the labors of the summer, would 
not amount to much more than the usual vacations in College 
and Professional schools. He was quite well acquainted with 
the French language, and could read German with ease. He 
had enjoyed the best instruction in chemistry which the coun- 
trv afforded, and was, indeed, already. a good practical chemist. 
He felt too that he was now entering upon an extensive field of 
usefulness—that he was laboring in the service of his country— 
and that on his return, he would possess a power for good with- 
in his sphere which would perhaps belong to no other one of his 
countrymen. He entered upon his studies, therefore, with the 
greatest enthusiasm. He spent all the working hours of the 
day-light—from nine o’clock in the morning till six in the 
afternoon—without interruption, in the laboratory, while the 
evening till midnight uniformly, and often later, was devoted to 
reading in French, to Chemical studies, writing for Agricultural 
Journals at home, in addition to the Journal which he kept for 
many years, and the long family letter which was weekly for- 
warded to his home.—And we hesitate not to say that 
this correspondence and Journal, if they were to be pub- 
lished, would make as interesting and instructive a volume 
of “Foreign Residence,” as any one that has been pub- 
lished by our countrymen.—Such was the ardor with which 
he prosecuted his Chemical researches, and so_ closely 
did he confine himself to his single pursuit, that even the 
romantic scenery around Edinburgh and the neighboring 
places, famous in song and story,-could not draw him 
from the Jaboratory. It was not till the arrival of a friend 
from America, that he visited the objects of interest in Edin- 
burgh and its environs. Nor did this devotion to his studies 
arise solely or mainly from the ambition of distinction. It 
sprang from a higher principle, a principle of duty, which ever 
controlled him. “It seems to me a duty,” he said, in writing 
to a friend, “to keep one object in view—diligently to improve 
the extraordinary advantages of my situation. This can only 
be done by withdrawing my attention from other objects and 
devoting every faculty to this alone. I feel sure that | am fast 
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laying up a store of knowledge, that under the providence of 
God, will make me to be of much-use in my own country. The 
field opens wider and wider as | advance, and | often feel dis- 
couraged at the mountain of labors which rises before me.” 
These were not idle words. They meant all that they express. 
We have never known the man whose conduct was more 
governed by a sense of duty. 

These unremitted labors were not without their results. Mr. 
Norton soon attained to great accuracy in his experiments, and 
his analyses could be entirely relied on as faithfully made. He 
shunned no toil, he concealed no mistakes. If any analysis did 
not come out as it should have done, he knew not the art of 
conjecturing what the figures should have been, but went over 
with the work again. His progress was such, that Professor 
Johnston advised him to prepare papers for the British Associa- 
tion, which he did. Two papers of his were read at the meet- 
ing of that body in Cambridge, and were well received. By 
the advice of the same judicious instructor and friend, he en- 
tered into a very minute analysis of the Oat. These investiga- 
tions cost him the labor of almost eighteen months, and when 
they were completed, the memoir was presented to the High- 
land Agricultural Society, and received the prize of filty 
sovereigns, which it had offered for the best essay on the 
subject. We cannot give to the uninitiated anything like an 
adequate conception of the labor expended upon these re- 
searches. We may say in general, using the language of the Jour- 
nal of Science, in which the memoir was re-published, that 
“commencing with the young plant, he followed it through its 
successive stages of growth and development to its maturity. 
The results are presented in thirty-nine tables, containing hun- 
dreds of accurate and minute analyses, giving the composition of 
the oat from the different parts of the plant, separately, viz: the 
leaf above and below, the stalk, the knots, the grain, &c., be- 
sides the organic constitution of the grain.” This is by 
far the most thorough examination of the oat which has ever 
been made—and his labors possess the advantage that sub- 
sequent inquirers may implicitly rely upon them, and begin 
where Mr. Norton left off. 

But beside the scientific labors of the laboratory, Mr. Norton 
made many Agricultural excursions in company with Prof. 
Johnston, into different parts of Scotland and England, in 
which they examined the best cultivated farms in the kingdom. 
Mr. Norton’s personal experience in farming, enabled him to 
turn these visits to the greatest advantage. He also attended 
Agricultural festivals, and was called up for speeches at the 
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festive board. Full accounts of these expeditions were pub- 
lished in the Albany ‘Cultivator, of which he was a regular cor- 
respondent during his residence abroad. His opportunities in 
this respect were unsurpassed, and the practical knowledge 
which he thus gained of Scotch and English farming, he 
applied with great judgment to the different circumstances of 
Agriculture in this land. For the great advantage accruing to 
him from these expeditions, he was indebted to Prof. Johnston, 
by whose means he was introduced into the society of Agricul- 
turalists, which would not usually be accessible to young students 
from abroad. Indeed, we cannot leave this part of our subject, 
without expressing the gratitude which the friends of Mr. 
Norton feel, and which we know he always felt, to Prof. 
Johnston, for the fidelity with which he directed and watched 
over his studies, for the kindness which he manifested towards 
him in the social relations of life, and for the interest which he 
took in his reputation and success as a man of science. 

While in Scotland, Mr. Norton worshiped in the Free 
Church, and rejoiced in the enthusiasm and martyr-like spirit, 
which accomplished that wonderful movement. He heard 
most of the distinguished preachers of that church. Sunday 
was ever to him a day of enjoyment, and though a stranger to 
his fellow-worshipers, he was always present, at church, joining 
his voice with the congregation in their praises of God. Mr. 
Norton returned with a very high estimation of the Scotch 
people. In one respect, however, he found himself not a 
little at variance with them. He had grown up in the most un- 
qualified observance of the strictest temperance pledge, and it 
is not known that he ever, except as a child, tasted any alcoholic 
liquors. He also had been trained to the early New England 
strictness, in keeping holy the Sabbath day. In his various ex- 
cursions and visits, his principles on each of these points were 
severely tried, but in no —- instance did he in the least de- 
gree deviate from them. Nor was this with him a matter of 
singularity or a proud defiance of public sentiment. It cost 
him, on the contrary, as appears from frequent reference to it 
in his letters, a very great sacrifice of feeling. But it was a 
question of duty, and he firmly did what he thought to be right. 
And this was not without its reward, for he afterwards had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his example had a beneficial in- 
fluence in two or three particular cases. But, universally, 
Mr. Norton was a strictly conscientious man, and the severity 
of his daily studies was never permitted to interfere with his 
religious duties. 

r. Norton returned to this country in the spring of 1846, 
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having first made a flying visit to the Continent with reference 
to pursuing his studies in some one of the celebrated labora- 
tories there. 

On Mr. Norton’s return to this country, it was thought im- 
oo to secure the services of so able and valuable a man to 

ale College. Professor Silliman, Sen., with his usual prompt- 
ness in the cause of science, took the matter in hand, and 
appearing before the Corporation, at their annual meeting, at 
commencement, in 1846, presented the importance of having 
such a professorship in some way connected with the College. 
This proposal was made at a most fortunate time. It had long 
been the wish of the College officers to have a department, in 
which some of the Collegiate studies, such as philosophy, phi- 
lology, pure mathematics, and the like, might be prosecuted by 
graduates under systematic instruction, and in which also, not 
only graduates, but others not graduates, who should be pro- 
ir qualified, might be trained to fulfill in a manner credita- 

le to the country, the office of the civil engineer, of the scien- 
tific miner and geologist, of the scientific Agriculturalist, and 
the like ;—thus furnishing society with a body of highly educa- 
ted men, in its various departments, and introducing in fact, 
new liberal professions among the learned professions. This 
movement in behalf of the physical department, fell in with this 
long cherished desire; the matter was discussed on general 
principles ; and from this discussion arose what has since been 
called, The Philosophical Department of Yale College. As we 
regard this movement one of great importance to the College, 
and to the country, and as Mr. Norton was the founder and 
architect of one of the most important branches in this depart- 
ment, we have thought it best to put on record all the docu- 
ments relating to this subject. 

The first document is the resolution of the Corporation, 
establishing two new professorships, passed August 19, 1846: 


Wuezeas, It has been represented to this Corporation, that a benefactor of the 
College proposes to give five thousand dollars fur the endowment of a professorship 
of Agricultural Chemistry, and of Vegetable and Animal Physiology, provided 
that twenty thousand dollars be raised for that purpose, — 

Resol That there be established in this College a Professorship of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and of Vegetable and Animal Physiology, for the purpose of givi 
instruction to graduates and others not members of the undergraduate classes: an 
that the Corporation will now proceed to elect a professor of those branches of 
science, that while efforts to complete the endowment are in progress, he may de- 
vote himself to studies preparatory to his entering on the duties of that office—it being 
understood and provided that the support of this professor is in no case to be 
chargeable to the existing funds or resources of the college. 

Resolved, That there be also established a professorship of Practical Chemistry, 
for the purpose of giving instruction to others than members of the undergraduate 
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classes, in respect to the applications of Chemistry, and the kindred sciences to the 
manufacturing arts, to the exploration of the resources of the country, and to other 
practical uses; and that a professor be now appointed to that office, whose compen- 
sation, till other provision can be made, shall be derived exclusively from fees for 
instruction, and for other services. 

Resolved, That President Day and Professors Silliman, Kingsley, Olmsted, 
Woolsey, and Salisbury, be a Committee to report at the next annual meeting of the 
Corporation, or at any intervening meeting which may be convenient, their opinion 
of the expediency of arranging under a distinct department of the University, 
those courses of instruction which are, or may be given to others than members of 
the undergraduate classes, and which are not included in the departments of The- 
ology, Law, and Medicine, and that if in their opinion such a department is expedi- 
ent, they report such arrangements and regulations as may be requisite for the full 
organization of the department. 


These two professorships were filled by the appointment of 
Mr. Norton to the former, and of Mr. Benjamin Silliman, Jr., 
to the latter. Instruction in these professorships was postponed 
till the year following. We may remark, that Mr. Norton, 
did not accept a professorship in “ Vegetable and Animal Phy- 
siology,” although his name appears as Professor of those 
branches, in the College Catalogue of that year. 

We give next the report of the committee, whose appoint- 
ment is recorded in the preceding resolution. It was present- 
ed to the Corporation, August 19th, 1847, and accepted : 


“The committee appointed by the Corporation of Yale College, to consider 
whether it is expedient to form a fourth department in this college, for the instruc- 
tion of other than undergraduate students, leave to report— 

That in their judgment it is expedient to form such a department, and that for 
several reasons. Some of these reasons are: 

1. That there is a demand on the part of our graduates and others, for instruction 
in particular lines beyond what is wanted, or can be given in the college course. 

2. We have several endowed scholarships for graduates, and are likely to have 
more; and the advantages arising from these endowments, will be greatly increas- 
ed by having instructions provided for the scholars upon them, and not leaving them 
to themselves. 

3. From time to time new branches of study are called for by the public; which 
if introduced into our undergraduate course, would greatly crowd it and interfere 
with its object as a course of training for the mind. 

4. It is believed that students resident here for the purpose of pursuing a specific 
branch will be industrious, and will have a good effect in promoting the spirit of 
study among the undergraduates. 

5. We have at present the materials of such a department here on the ground. 
It is believed by your committee, that some system introduced into them, will 
greatly add to their usefulness. 

Your committee being also charged with the duty of reporting regulations for 
the organization of said department, should it be judged expedient to form one, 
beg leave to report the following: 

i. There shall be a fourth department of instruction for other than undergradu- 
ate students, who are not in the departments of Theology, Medicine, and Law, to be 
called the ‘Department of Philosophy and the Arts’ The department is intended 
to embrace Philosophy, Literature, History, the moral sciences other than Law 
and Theology, the natural sciences excepting Medicine, and their application to the 
Arts. 
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2. Instruction in this department may be given by fessors not belonging to 
the others, by professors in the Academical P mec Byer by such others as the 
President and Fellows may approve. But no second course of lectures on the same 
branch may be given, without the consent of the previous lecturer. 

8. All graduates of this or other colleges, and all other young men of fair moral 
character, may be allowed to pursue such studies included in this department as 
they may desire. But dismissed students of this or other colleges, and under- 
graduate students, without express leave of the Academical faculty, shall not enjoy 
the privileges of this department, 

4. The instructors in this department may make such arrangements as it respects 
remuneration for their instructions, as they may think proper. 

5. The faculty of the department shall consist of the president, and such profess- 
ors as are actually engaged in the instruction of the department; and regulations 
passed by the faculty, and approved by the Corporation, may be the regulatiuns of 


the department.” 

It will be noted that there was no provision made for confer- 
ring degrees in this department, as is done in the departments of 
Law and Medicine. This was postponed for farther considera- 
tion. We will here anticipate the course of events, and pre- 
sent the doings of the Corporation in establishing the Degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy, in this department. Through the in- 
fluence and exertions of Professor Norton, a petition was pre- 
sented to the Corporation for the establishment of such a 
degree, at their meeting in July, 1851. A committee, consist- 
ing of President Woolsey, Dr. Day, Professor Kingsley, and 
Professor Norton was appointed to confer upon this subject, 


and to report at the next annual meeting. The following is the 
report : 


The committee appointed last year to pre rules for giving degrees in this 
department, if they should donk: the ghieg “a ooh dagen ‘cou, report 
the following rules: 

1, Students in this department of the age of 21 years, who have resided at the 
college two years, and have pursued their studies for nine months in each year, 
may receive on examination the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 

2. The examination shall embrace, at least, three branches of study, and a cer- 
tificate of the examiners must be produced to the effect, that the examination in each 
branch has been satisfactory. 

8. This examination in the case of students in the physical sciences, shall em- 
brace two departments of physical or mathematical science, and either the 
French or German | e. 

The fee for graduation shall be the same as for Bachelors of Arts, or Bachelors 
of Laws. Whereupon, voted to adopt the foregoing as rules, under which degrees 
in this department shall be given. 


In the consideration of this subject, the committee had the 
advantage, it is proper to remark, of the experience of Harvard 
and Brown, where degrees of this kind had already been estab- 
lished. The degrees were conferred at Yale, for the first time, 
at the commencement, in July, of the present year. 

We would call the attention of our readers to two or three 
points in the establishment of this new department in the college. 
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In the first place, it was put upon the same basis as the pro- 
fessional schools of Theology, Law, and Medicine, and is to be 
regarded as a fourth professional school. It was intentionally 
separated from the college proper, or the Academical course of 
instruction. The principle, laid down in the Reports to the 
Corporation, written by President Day and Professor Kingsley, 
on the subject of the study of the classics, that a collegiate 
education is merely a preparation for a professional education, 
a general course of study fitting the student for any specific 
course which his chosen pursuit of life may require, and that 
the two should not be intermingled, was strictly observed. 
Pains were taken not to introduce any partial or half-way sys- 
tem of education into the four years’ collegiate course. It was 
hoped, on the one hand, that there would be some, as there have 
been, who would become professional scholars in the depart- 
ments of philology, philosophy, mathematics and the like ; and, 
on the other, that there would be a large number of graduates, 
who would prepare themselves, by a strictly professional course 
of instruction, for those pursuits of life, other than Theology, 
Law, and Medicine, which require a peculiar education. This 
has been the case to some extent, and the tendency in that 
direction is increasing. It is beginning to be felt that college 
education, in the discipline of the powers and the balancing of 
the faculties of the mind which it gives, not only does not dis- 
qualify, but lays, in general, the best foundation, for the after 
education of the scientific farmer, of the enlightened merchant, 
and of men in the various departments of active life, which 
manufactures, railroads, mining, and the like, open to the 
educated. 

In the second place, the establishment of this new depart- 
ment recognized the fact, that there are very many in the 
community, who for various reasons, cannot go through with 
the preparatory studies in a collegiate course, and was in- 
tended to give such the best opportunities possible for their 
professional education. The age (twenty-one) which the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Philosophy requires, shows that it was 
regarded by the Corporation as a testimonial of a completed 
preparation for the active duties of life—as is the case with the 
degrees in Law and Medicine. 

inailly, in the institution of this new department, the Cor- 
poration of the College proceeded with cautious steps, and with 
a wise foresight of the necessities of education in our land. 
Schools of physical science might be dissociated from the 
University, as is sometimes done. We think, however, that 
in connecting the departments of Agricultural Chemistry, of 
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chemical analysis, and of civil engineering, with the general 
department of philosophy, and abhien the whole one of the 
Professional Schools connected with the College, the Corporation 
have acted with the wisdom which has uniformly characterized 
their proceedings. It places the interests of the higher educa- 
tion of our land in the hands of those who will give to it an 
elevated and liberal character. In all these views of the Cor- 
poration, Prof. Norton fully acquiesced. Indeed, his own 
education, (of which the Corporation had expressed their esti- 
mate, by conferring upon him the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts,) had been of too liberal a kind—in point of time 
equal to the full Academical and Professional course, and in 
point of acquisition and discipline not inferior to that of our 
first scholars—to permit him to wish for a low standard. It 
was entirely accordant with his wishes, that the requisitions for 
the degree in this department were made high. 

Mr. Norton returned to Europe in the fal) of 1846, and 
entered the laboratory of Mulder, at Utrecht. His progress here 
was rapid and satisfactory. He went forward in his analyses 
with somewhat of the confidence of a master, and he frequent- 
ly speaks in his letters, with enthusiasm, of his “ beautiful re- 
sults.” He pursued his researches here with the same laborious 
diligence as at Edinburgh, often being in the laboratory twelve 
or fourteen hours a day, and reserving the hours of the night, 
till after midnight, for the study of German and Dutch, for 
writing for the Cultivator, and for his extensive correspondence 
with his family and friends. He was again very fortunate in 
his teacher. Mulder took a great interest in his success, and 
devised and forwarded useful plans of study for him. During 
his residence there, he made an Agricultural excursion through 
North Holland, to become acquainted with the practice of 
farming in that region. He returned in July, 1847, having 
been with Mulder nine months. 

Mr. Norton had now completed his education, and was pre- 
pared to enter upon the serious business of life. He com- 
menced his duties as professor in the fall of 1847. He was 
married to Miss Elizabeth P. Marvin, of Albany, N. Y., in 
December of the same year, and having the means of living in 
a liberal and elegant manner, soon became a householder, and 
took his part in all the duties of social life. Universally es- 
teemed in society, beloved by all who knew him, and uncom- 
monly happy in his own home, he began life with the fairest 
prospects. 

The Philosophical department, as we have already remarked, 
embraces several branches of study. _Most of these had for 
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some years previous, been more or less pursued by a few of the 
graduates of the college, and by others. Some had studied philo- 
logy, philosophy, and mathematics ; there had been several schol- 
ars in the laboratory. The only effect of the establishment of the 
new department as to these, was, to give more system to the 
instruction. There were no new professorships in them. The 
professorship of Practical Chemistry was a new one, and 
would have become an important department, had not Prof. 
Silliman, Jr., been early called away to a wider field, in the 
Medical College, at Louisville, Ky. We shall, therefore, limit 
our subsequent remarks to the single professorship of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. Indeed, the Philosophical department, so far 
as it was new, rested entirely upon that professorship. 

We are to speak now of the work which he accomplished, 
in the few years of manhood—a little less than five years,— 
which were allotted to him. The department of Agricultural 
Chemistry was to be created. It was new in the country. It 
was doubtful whether the public sentiment was strong enough 
to support it. The external resources for such an undertaking 
were sufficiently humble. The professorship was without a 
salary, and no better laboratory could be furnished than the 
wooden house on the College grounds, formerly occupied by 
President Dwight, and afterwards by President Day. But 
Professor Norton was well fitted for the work he had under- 


taken. His acquaintance with the operations of the farm, 
gained by personal experience, his good sense and sound judg- 
ment, and his simple and gentlemanly bearing, won the regard 
of the farming community; and he took unwearied pains, 
through addresses, lectures, more formal treatises, and numer- 
ous publications in Agricultural Journals, to disseminate ele- 
vated views of the necessity of scientific ae to the 


farmer. His influence was extensively felt, and was becoming 
stronger every year. Within the school, the more immediate 
sphere of his labors, his influence was equally great. He was 
a most admirable instructor. His hopeful, joyous, sympathetic 
disposition, his great equanimity, his pleasant, familiar manner, 
his quiet humor, rendered his presence in the laboratory al- 
ways agreeable to the scholars, while his interest in their studies 
and welfare awakened a strong personal attachment. Although 
discouraged at his first attempts, he was fast becoming one of 
our best lecturers. He had firm possession of the knowledge 
he had acquired, and was thus able to give precise and definite 
information. His natural opposition to vain show kept him 
from the folly of professedly fine speaking and rhetorical decla- 
mation, while the deep interest he felt in his subject, led him to 
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communicate all the knowledge possible in the hour, and by 
perspicuity of style and skill of arrangement to make it the 
most available to the student. We have the testimony of the 
best scholars that they attended no lectures where they got 
more information. The number of scholars the first year was 
small, but it each year increased, till at last the experiment of 
the school was decided, a new department of professional study 
in the University was created, and a liberal and scientific pur- 
suit opened to the young men of our country. And it is due 
to his memory to say, that during these five years of incessant 
toil, he received no salary whatever, and that the remuneration 
from tuition, after paying necessary expenses, would not 
amount to the wages of a day laborer. At the same time he 
had been offered a foundation of twenty thousand dollars, in 
one of the large Colleges of the country, with a salary of three 
thousand dollars, if he would devote himself to chemistry in its 
oa to the arts; and from time to time other lucrative 
places were pressed upon him. He however regarded the in- 
terests of Agriculture as paramount to all others, and was not 
to be diverted from his devotion to them. He had chosen Yale 
College as the best place for the establishment of such a school 
as he was desirous of founding; he had there principally re- 
ceived his education, and he was deeply interested in its wel- 
fare. Indeed, when we consider how much he gave up in 
rejecting the large salaries which were offered elsewhere, and 
how much he expended from his own resources in the five years 
of his unpaid labors in the institution, amounting of course to 
many thousand dollars ; and his generous bequest, made with- 
in a few hours of his death, of all the apparatus of the labora- 
tory, together with the books and other articles, (valued at more 
than $2000 ;) we place him prominently among those benefac- 
tors who, besides their services, their scientific and literary re- 
putation, and their lives, have given most generous donations 
to the College. 

But his instruction in the laboratory was only a small part 
of his labors. His publications were numerous, and of per- 
manent value. He was a frequent writer for Agricultural 
Journals. He had been a more or less frequent writer for the 
Albany Cultivator from 1844, but in 1850, he commenced a 
new series of letters, which, the editor says, constitutes “ one of 
the chief attractions of the Cultivator.” He also delivered 
numerous addresses before Agricultural Societies, in different 
_ of the country. Eight or nine of these have been pub- 
ished. His last public effort was the “Introductory to the 
Course of Lectures,” at the opening of the University of 
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Albany, N. Y., in 1851. All these are written with perspicuity, 
and contain much valuable information. But his most impor- 
tant work is, his Elements of Scientific Agriculture. his 
essay was written for the prize offered by the New York State 
Agricultural Society, and was successful. It is a most admira- 
ble treatise. We said when it was first published, that it de- 
served to be placed in the hands of every farmer in the land, 
and we think still it is the best treatise, for the object it had in 
view, which has ever been written. The more it is examined, 
the more its value will appear. His last work was his edition 
of Stephens’s Farmer’s Guide, to which, by the particular desire 
of the Edinburgh publishers, the Messrs. Blackwood, he added 
notes and an appendix, which would of themselves make a 
small volume, and which much increased the value of the origi- 
nal work. We most fully agree with the editor of the Cultiva- 
tor, that Professor Norton was “ the most practical Agricultural 
writer and thinker of the present time, and that his efforts 
promised more permanently beneficial results than those of any 
other man.” Nor was his more strictly scientific studies ne- 

lected, though, judging it important first of all to awaken an 
interest in such studies by the dissemination of Agricultural 
views founded on science, he had not devoted so much time to 
this branch of his department as he would afterwards have 
done. What he did publish, however, was valuable We 
mention “ Researches and Observations on the Potatoe Dis- 
ease,” published in the Journal of Science, vol. ii, 281; iv, 70; 
on the “ Proteine Bodies of Peas and Almonds,” published in 
the same Journal, vol. v, 22; “on the Value of Soil Analysis 
and the Points to which especial attention should be directed,” 
read before the American Association at Albany, August, 1851, 
and published in their proceedings. In this paper, he was 
aided by William J. Craw, first assistant in his laboratory. 
This was his last contribution to science, and the elevated 
views which it contains of the high office of the scientific man, 
in relation to agriculture, only make more manifest the loss 
science has suffered in his death. 

But we draw nigh the closing scene. The session of 1851 
was the most prosperous one his schoo] had enjoyed, and it 
was now made certain that a large chemical school would 

row up under his auspices. At the same time, he took a deep 
interest in the projected University of Albany, in which Agri- 
cultural chemistry was to have a prominent place, and agreed 
to deliver a course of lectures in that city, on that subject. 
Everything was now prosperous with him. Useful, honored, and 
beloved, he enjoyed the present and saw before him an equally 
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honorable and useful future. But, alas! his days were num- 
bered, and he was approaching the grave. On his first journey 
to Albany, he spit a little blood in the cars. Thinking little 
of it, he gave his lecture as if nothing had happened. He 
raised a little blood several times afterwards ; at last, the hem- 
orrhage became so great, as to cause anxiety. A council of 
physicians was called, who pronounced the case alarming, 
though not hopeless, and advised a sojourn in a warmer climate. 
He went with his brother to Florida, and there somewhat re- 
covered. But on his way home he took the measles in the city 
of Washington, and was much worn by the attack. On his 
return to en Haven, he looked better. He continued improv- 
ing somewhat through the summer. He himself, as usual, was 
hopeful, though friends were fearful. He was able to do a lit- 
tle. His last public labor was conducting an examination of 
several of his scholars, who were candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy. It was perhaps too much for him, but 
he felt a deep interest in the matter, as it was the first time of 
conferring degrees in that department. His last act in the ser- 
vice of his school, was indeed all that remained to its complete 
establishment, as an institution giving both the reality and the 
recognized title of a Professional education. About com- 
mencement, he was seized with a violent hemorrhage—re- 
covered somewhat—went to his father’s in Farmington—and 
there died, in the bosom of his own family. But how did he 
die? How endured he to relinquish his promising plans of 
future usefulness, and quench these hopes in death? How 
endured he to leave the home of affection, filled with every earth- 
ly bliss? He resigned them all cheerfully, even exultingly. When 
informed at Albany, in the latter part of the day, that his case 
might terminate fatally, he slept that night as soundly as if he 
had been told he would soon be well again ; and when his 
wife, thinking he must have misunderstood the decision of the 

hysicians, asked him if he knew what the physicians had said, 
” replied that he did—it was the will of God, and He would do 
what was best. When again, twenty-four hours before his 
death, the same faithful friend broke to him the message from 
his physician, that he had but few hours to live, he said, 
this is sudden, and begged, as his head felt confused, to be 
left to himself alittle while. He closed his eyes and continued 
in prayer and meditation, for perhaps half an hour, ‘and then 
posse them, exclaiming, “O Glorious Immortality: All is 


peace ;” and, from this moment, spoke of his departure with all 
the cheerfulness of one who was about to set out on a pleasant 
journey. On Sunday morning, the day of his death, contrary 
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to the expectation of the family, who supposed they had taken 
their last earthly leave of him, he opened his eyes, which beam- 
ed with their wonted animation and cheerfulness, and he spoke 
to them all again with a kind of heavenly composure, and then 
fell “on sleep.” He died on the 5th of September, 1852, aged 
30 years. 

Although in the account of his life, we have indicated the 
principal traits in the character of Professor Norton, we wish, 
for the sake of the example, to dwell upon them a little longer. 

His mind was characterized by strong powers of perception 
and observation, by the capacity of long continued attention, 
and by sound practical judgment. He possessed in combina- 
tion many of thequalities which belonged to his distinguished 
eee Governor John Treadwell, and Senator Timothy 

itkin. He took liberal and comprehensive views. His 
opinions on all subjects were judicious. There was an up- 
rightness of mind which kept him from being misled by preju- 
dice or fanciful speculations. For the same reason, whatever 
he undertook turned out well. He had no useless knowledge ; 
he wasted no time in chance wanderings over the field of sci- 
ence ; he studied with definite and well matured aims. There 
was also a certain joyous activity of mind, which made hard 
study in his favorite pursuits a positive delight. Nor was he 
deficient in fancy and imagination. He took a deep interest in 
the fine arts, especially in music, of which he was no mean pro- 
ficient. And over all this there was thrown the charm of a 
quiet humor, mellowing the firmer and more serious parts of his 
character. 

Professor Norton was a thorough student. He was a model 
in this respect. His time was systematically divided, and each 
portion scrupulously spent in its allotted work. There were no 
idle moments—no waste time. Whatever was to be done, was 
done at once. He carried the prompt habits of a business man 
into his study. Itis a peculiarity which distinguishes student 
life from a life of business, that it is possible much more fre- 
quently to postpone the labors of the day to a future opportu- 
nity. Every student forms plans of study, but there are few 
who do not suffer them to be broken in upon or frustrated. But 
we should as soon have thought of the merchant hg are. 
the payment of a note till after banking hours, as of Professor 
Norton postponing the allowed work of the hour to another 
time. Professor Norton studied with the pen inhishand. No 
German student could excel him in the diligence with which 
he took notes of the lectures he attended, or recorded his own 
observations on what he was studying. -He composed with 
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ae facility and in a good style, and was fond of writing. He 
as left behind many volumes of manuscripts. He was in 
every respect a scholar, thorough, exact, and profound. 

As a man—as a member of society—he was everything that 
could be desired. The frankness and ingenuousness of his dis- 

sition, his genial good humor, and gentlemanly manners made 

im a favorite in the social circle. He was always interested 
in the details of social life—took part in all innocent amuse- 
ments—and having worked hard enough and long enough, in 
his study—he left his toils behind him. He enjoyed life himself 
and helped others to enjoy it. What he was in the dearer and 
more intimate relations of life, we will not attempt to describe ; 
there are joys, there are sorrows, which ever near friends may 
not enter into. 

But, after all, it was as a man of Christian principle, that 
Professor Norton was most conspicuous. He early united 
himself with the Christian church, and Christian principle con- 
trolled the actions of his life. His firmness under trying cir- 
cumstances has already been mentioned. But the same firm- 
ness was seen in every thing. He was always on the right 
side ; no one ever doubted on any moral or religious subject, 
where he would be found. He made the Bible the man of 
his counsel, and the guide of his feet, and he governed his 
household according to its precepts. His life had been an un- 
commonly happy one. Prosperity smiled upon him. We have 
never known the individual who was so uniformly blessed of 
Providence, in all his undertakings. And yet, at the unexpected 
summons, in the morning of life, and with every thing to live for, 
he was ready—he was cheerful. If he had a care, it was for 
those he was to leave—for the aged and venerable grandmother, 
who leaned upon him—for the father who had done so much for 
him—for the family circle which surrounded him—for the wife 
of his tenderest affections. He knew, he did not strive to con- 
ceal from himself—the pangs that would pierce them; and the 
thoughts that were diverted from Heaven, were for them, to 
comfort and console them. 

His affections clung around his laboratory to the last moment. 
He spoke of it with the deepest interest. After executing a 
brief will, he made many verbal bequests, among them the one 
to the college. “My apparatus and books in the laboratory,” 
he said, “I wish given to the college, if the department shall be 
continued. I hope it will be kept up; it has cost me a great 
deal of labor.” 

The public loss in this death is great indeed. With that in- 
tense devotion to one great end in life, in which he stood 
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alone in this country in his department, and we suppose the 
number of such men is not large abroad: with those habits 
of diligence which made him master of the vast amount of 
knowledge, necessary in his profession, and that soundness of 
judgment which kept him from all speculative schemes : with 
that confidence which he had already inspired into the Agricul- 
tural community: with the state of Agriculture in the land, 
just in a condition to need and profit by the labors of such a 
man—with all this in view—we were authorized to anticipate, 
and we now take pleasure in expressing the anticipation, that 
he would have risen to the highest distinction in his profession, 
that he would have reflected high honor upon the college with 
which he was connected, and that he would have been of the 
most important service to his country. 

But cur friend did not Jive in vain. He accomplished a good 
work. He left a name without a blot. He bequeathed an ex- 
ample which others may be satisfied to equal. He founded a 
school, which, in accordance with his dying wish, we trust, the 
community will not suffer to languish, but will rear up to be his 
perpetual monument; and in after years, when it shall have 
risen to wide-spread renown, and multitudes on multitudes 
shall have enjoyed its blessings, honored will be the name of 
John Pitkin Norton, its eam 4 


Arr. VIIIL—JAMES L. KINGSLEY. 


An Address commemorative of Professor James L. Kinestey, 
delivered in the Chapel of Yale College, October 29th, 1852, 
by Tuomas A. Tuacuer, Professor of Latin. 


I cannot enter upon the duty assigned me on this occasion, 
without expressing the feeling, that the honor of our deceased 
friend would have required that his life and character should be 
set before you by one who was earlier, if not more intimatel 
associated with him, and one possessed of more ability and skill 
to perform the task worthily. But I have yielded to the request 
of others and to the propriety of the occasion, and must ask 
your indulgence, if my words fail to do justice to the man, who 
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held, and deserved to hold, so high a place among American 
scholars. It is a consolation that his memory depends not on 
what may now be said of him ; that his name, which, now that 
his career is finished, is Jaid up as a part of the safe and gar- 
nered treasure of this ancient seminary, has gathered for itself 
a luster, which we could not easily increase or dim. It is in- 
deed true that his useful years have been spent in the seclusion 
and retirement of anacademic life. But to his retreat thousands 
have come from a thousand different places, to be trained 
by him for the public contests of life, and have gone out again 
to places still more numerous and remote, carrying with them a 
lively and abiding admiration of his varied learning, his refined 
taste, his delicate sensibility of mind and heart. These thou- 
sands of educated men, now scattered throughout the world, 
would need no newassurance of the eminent qualities of their de- 
parted teacher. Nay, I feel sure, that anything which one could 
say on such an occasion as the present, would give pleasure to 
them, only as it served to recall to their minds those character- 
istics, with which they were already familiar ; and thus aided 
to restore to their view, for a moment, the dear friend who has 
passed forever from human sight. His memory, therefore,—the 
memory of his excellences and his usefulness—is secure, what- 
ever may be my inability to do him justice, and his name will 


henceforth be mentioned with those of Stiles and Dwight, and 
whoever else shall have given the ripeness of their learning or 
their wisdom to the interests of this institution. 

Twenty-one years have passed away since I first saw Professor 
Kingsley, venerable even then, to my eyes, for age; and 
although those years have borne him a on, to, and over, 


the limit of his earthly life, I shall yet ever feel grateful to them, 
that, as they passed, they were bringing me to the knowledge 
and familiar acquaintance and friendship of one possessed of so 
rare excellences. But this friendly intercourse has been 
abruptly terminated, and I feel as though a light had been sud- 
denly put out, which had been constantly, though I might add 
unconsciously, shining on me, not only to guide, but to shed a 
cheerful brightness on my path. This disappearance may well 
bring a shadow over my thoughts and feelings ; and not only on 
me, but on all my colleagues, who, all save one venerable head, 
have been at sometime in their past life his pupils; nor on us 
only, but on all this group of families and this collection of 
youth who compose the community to which he belonged. As 
we gather, therefore, on this occasion with members of his 
afflicted family and other near friends, in this familiar place, to 
restore him, if possible, more vividly to our view, for a little 
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time, by recalling the events of his life and enumerating the 
traits of his character, we find our pleasure mingled with sad- 
ness ; for we are at the same time more vividly reminded that, 
with all his genius, with all the richness and sincerity of his 
nature, with all his intellectual graces and acquirements and 
vigor, which made him so much our reliance and ornament for 
many years, he has ceased from among us. 


James Luce Kingsley was born in Scotland, a parish of Wind- 
ham, Conn., on the 28th day of August, in the year 1778. He 
was of English puritan origin, ae a linea] descendant in the 
sixth generation from John Kingsley, one of the seven men 
who, in 1636, constituted the first church in Dorchester, Mass. 
His father, Jonathan Kingsley, was a man distinguished in the 
community in which he lived, for integrity, good judgment, and 
benevolence. It is evidence of the estimation in which he was 
held, that, besides being charged with other public duties of 
inferior importance, he, in the year 1805, was chosen represen- 
tative of the town of Windham. to the legislature of the state. In 
private life, as a member of the family, he was particularly re- 
membered by his children, and is still remembered by his only 
surviving child, as being disposed to retire for the most part 
from observation and from intercourse with men, and in modest 
seclusion to employ in reading the hours of leisure which re- 
mained from his agricultural pursuits. An inland town in Con- 
necticut, seventy years ago, could have furnished, as a general 
thing, but few opportunities for gratifying a literary taste of this 
kind. But Mr. Kingsley did what he could towards supplying 
the deficiency. He became a member of an association who sus- 
tained a circulating library of valuable books ; and although he 
was under the necessity of going to the neighboring town of 
Canterbury, where the library was kept, for every exchange of 
books, it is believed that the privileges it afforded were enjoyed 
by him to their full extent. This library held an important 
place in his life, especially in his later years, when an increas- 
ing difficulty of hearing cut him off, even more than he would 
have desired, from the pleasures of social intercourse. 

The mother of Professor Kingsley was equally distinguished 
for her intelligence and good judgment, and was always remem- 
bered by her son with the highest respect and affection. It does 
not appear that she was characterized by that sensitive diffi- 
dence which marked her husband, and which was inherited 
from his father by her son; but, in practical benevolence to- 
wards those who needed their kindness, as well as in the liberal 
plans they designed for the education of their children, the 
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parents were well agreed. Their family consisted of four chil- 
dren, two sons and two daughters, of whom James Luce was 
the oldest. 

Professor Kingsley, in speaking of his father, the evening be- 
fore he died, seemed to desire to bear testimony to his worth, 
and to the very great obligation which he felt for certain 
strong impressions and fixed habits which he had derived from 
him. He said that he had often thought that the training 
which he had received in his childhood, was the best he could 
have had, to prepare him for the course of life which had been 
appointed him. 

Among the intimate friends of this family, at an early period, 
so familiar, indeed, as almost to make a part of it, were two aged 

rsons, who deserve particular mention. These were John 

hiting and his wife. There was no tie of consanguinity be- 
tween the families, but Mr. Whiting had been a relative of Mrs. 
Kingsley’s first husband. These aged people showed as much 
interest in the children of this young family, and as much par- 
tiality for them, as if they had really | bone their grand parents, as 
they were habitually called by them. Mr. Whiting graduated 
at Yale College, a member of the class of 1726, and died the 
28th of August, 1786, having been for some time preceding his 
death, the oldest of the living graduates of the College. On 
the day of his death, the oldest of these “ grand-children” 
completed his eighth year. 

From Capt. Whiting, as he was called, the lad whose history 
we are tracing, received undoubtedly much information respect- 
ing Yale College, and was perhaps led by the interest thus early 
awakened to desire to be educated there, a desire which he 
very early entertained, and for which his father gave up, as it 
will afterwards appear, a somewhat different plan. But what- 
ever effect the veteran graduate may have had in determining 
the preferences of the boy, it is at least certain that he first 
initiated him, when less than eight years old, into the mysterious 
abbreviations of the Triennial Catalogue of the College. Pro- 
fessor Kingsley himself alluded to this circumstance not long 
before his death, and his surviving sister still remembers her 
wonder at the interest her little brother manifested in so strange 
a book. In this connection it is interesting to add, that no 
number of the Triennial Catalogue has been issued for the last 
fifty years, without Professor Kingsley’s superintendence. 

The childhood of Professor Kingsley showed the same charac- 
teristics as his mature life. He was intelligent and cheerful, 
but extremely diffident and sensitive, and disposed to withdraw 
himself from all observation, and bury himself in his book. 
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When his image recurs to his surviving sister, a book is always 
brought into the view with it. Books withdrew him from play, 
and almost made him an uninteresting boy to his more active 
companicns ; and sometimes they interfered with more impor- 
tant occupations. On one occasion, at least, during the busy 
season of the farm, he was sent home, or taken home from the 
fields by one of the workmen, who “did not want a boy to 
drive oxen, who held a whip in one hand, and a book in the 
other.” A lad thus accustomed to find his pleasure in books, 
rather than in active sports, would naturally excel those of his 
own age in the school-room ; and that was the case in this in- 
stance. His mates despaired of ever being able to excel him, 
and wished that James Kingsley was not in their school ; while, 
at the same time, his excellence attracted the attention of the 
venerable Dr. Jas. Cogswell, who volunteered the advice to his 
parents, that he should receive a collegiate education. The pow- 
ers of his memory especially had surprised Dr. Cogswell, who 
presented him with a book, for repeating, or showing that he 
could repeat, the whole of the catechism from beginning to end, 
question and answer. The uncommon knowledge of the Bible 
which remained with Prof. Kingsley through life, and enabled 
him to tell what was in the Bible, and where it was with sur- 
= readiness, was doubtless acquired, to a great extent, in 

is childhood. In this familiarity with the Bible, as well as in 
his ready and retentive memory, he resembled his mother. 
He resembled her also in personal appearance, and I may add 
here, that his attachment to her was strong, and was character- 
ized by that affection, which a diffident and sensitive boy feels 
towards one to whom he has given his full confidence. 

But the hint of their pastor was not needed by his parents, 
who had from his earliest years determined to train up their son 
for a collegiate education. He was accordingly at the age of 
ten years sent away from home to be instructed by a competent 
teacher at Plainfield, Conn. I do not learn how long he re- 
mained at Plainfield, but it appears that he was, at some time 
after this, instructed by Mr. Elliott, of Windham, from whom 
he was subsequently transferred to the family of the Rev. Mr. 
Weld, of Hampton. With the last named clergyman he re- 
mained till he was fitted for college. At the age of seventeen, 
he was sent to Williams College, where he was admitted a fresh- 
man, in the year 1795. I have not been able to learn what led 
Mr. Kingsley to overrule the preferences of his son respecting 
the place of his collegiate education, unless it was the fact that 
several young men from Windham, and the neighboring towns, 
were, at that time, pursuing their studies at that newly estab- 
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lished institution. But this reason has more weight with us 
when we learn that the son, who, from his early childhood, had 
nearly confined his attention to the contents of, books, or to the 
thoughts of his own mind, suggested by them, knew but little of 
the world without and around him, and would therefore be un- 
skillful in adapting himself to a change of circumstancs. His 
health, moreover, was habitually delicate, and his parents may, 
therefore, very properly have attached more importance to the 
circumstance alluded to, than would have been reasonable in 
other cases. But he remained at Williamstown only a year. 

There is a short chapter of his history, which follows next after 
the year spent at Williamstown, to which Professor Kingsley 
scarcely ever alluded during his long life. The recollection of 
it was doubtless painful to his sensitive mind ; but since it is val- 
uable, not only as a portion of his history, but also because it 
occasioned the transfer of his relations to this college, 1 have 
concluded briefly to narrate it. 

At the close of the vacation which followed his freshman year, 
his father went with himto Lebanon, and saw him set out in 
the public vehicle for Hartford, whence he was to go by stages 
to Williamstown. He reached Hartford in safety, where he 
spent the night. He was about this time, for a considerable 
period, in very feeble health. The next morning, by some mis- 
direction, he took the wrong conveyance ; and when he reach- 
ed the end of his long journey, during which his mind was prob- 
ably more occupied with its own subjects of thought, than with 
any occurrences about him, he found, that instead of being in 
Williamstown, he was in the city of New York. In his per- 
plexity, and feeling too unwell to undertake immediately the re- 
turn journey, he determined to seek out some quiet place, where 
he might recover his strength by a few days of repose. He 
accordingly crossed over into the state of New Jersey, and 
having found lodgings that suited him, he remained there about 
two weeks, when, his health having been gradually restored, he 
set out on his way homeward. When he reached home, he was 
too unwell to explain at once his unexpected return. Indeed, 
his restoration to his wonted health was very slow, so that he 
did not leave home again till the next spring. It is said, how- 
ever, that his father’s consent that he should goto Yale College 
after his recovery, was one of the most efficient of his remedies. 

In May, 1797, he went to New Haven, and was admitted a 
member of the Sophomore class. It is said that he was exam- 
ined at the same time, and in the same room with Moses 
Stuart, his classmate, with whom he was afterwards intimately 
associated, and whose career was from that time of deep inter- 
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est, and in many respects of profouund gratification to him, to 
the very end of his life. As a member of college, he was faith- 
ful to himself and to the requirements of the institution. He 
was regular in the performance of his duties, and was an indus- 
trious, thorough, inquisitive student. He gave nobody any 
trouble, unless it was by his questions respecting the subjects 
of study. But he was always very retiring and unobtrusive. 
Wit and repartee may have been thrifty in his thoughts, but 
they did not yet venture to the light. He seemed to be happy 
to escape observation, and so evident was his delicate sensibili- 
ty, that, for that reason, and on account of the feebleness of his 
health, he wes treated with marked delicacy by his fellow stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Kingsley graduated as Bachelor of Arts with his class in 
1799. The next year he spent in Wethersfield, as a teacher of 
a select school. One of the chief enjoyments of his residence 
in that place was derived from his acquaintance with Judge 
Stephen Mix Mitchell, an acquaintance which he always re- 
membered, and often recurred to with pleasure. And he com- 
mended himself so far in his station as a teacher, that when, 
after twelve months, he returned home to spend the next year 
under the paternal roof, two sons of Judge Mitchell accompani- 
ed him as his pupils. 

On the 10th of September, 1801, he was appointed tutor in 
the college, and entered upon the duties of his office, at the be- 
ginning of the academic year, which commenced the 2lst 
day of October. As this appointment introduced him to what 
was to be the permanent business of his life, it may be 
proper to mention here the few important changes in his ex- 
ternal relations, which subsequently occurred, and then proceed 
to give some description of the man, in connection with his 
history as an officer and teacher in the college. 

After having discharged the duties of the tutorship with 
singular success for four years, he was, in 1805, appointed pro- 
fessor of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Languages, and of 
Ecclesiastical History. It may surprise some that he should 
have been set over so extensive a province, but it appears less 
strange when we learn, that up to the time of this appointment, 
there had never been a professor of any language in the col- 
lege. All the instruction in that department of learning had 
been given by the tutors, with some aid from the president. 
Indeed, it may be added, that up to the time when Mr. Kingsley 
was appointed an officer of the college, there had been in the 
whole course of its history, but five professors in all, including 
President Stiles. who, when president, acted as professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. 
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Professor Kingsley held his appointment unchanged till, in 
1831, a separate professorship of Greek was established. He 
continued till the year 1835 to teach the Hebrew language, to 
such as chose to study it. Since that time, the instruction in 
that ay og ~ has been given by the professor of Sacred Litera- 
ture in the Theological department. With regard to Ecclesi- 
astical History, it was said by Professor Kingsley himself, that 
the appointment was only a nominal one, having been designed 
to keep the subject before the eye of the public, but not to im- 
pose the business of instruction in that department on the nom- 
inal incumbent, who was fully occupied with his other numer- 
ous duties. He, nevertheless, during a long period of years, 
delivered a series of lectures on history to the Senior class. 
He does not appear however on the annual catalogue as pro- 
fessor of history after the year 1816. From the year 1831, he 
considered the Latin language and literature his only proper 
department ; although he cid not cease till a few years later, to 
instruct in Hebrew and history. From the year last named till 
his resignation in 1851, he had no other designation on the an- 
nual catalogue. In August, 1851, just 50 years from the time 
of his first appointment as an officer, he resigned his place, and 
asked to be released from his official connection with the insti- 
tution. His resignation was accepted in a resolution of the 
Corporation, expressing their sense of the great value of his 
services to the college, and requesting him to retain the nominal 
connection of a professor emeritus. He complied with the re- 
quest, and continued to occupy his study in the college build- 
ings, till two or three weeks before his last sickness. ‘He then, 
while still in perfect health, removed all his books and papers, 
and college furniture, to his own house, as if having finished to 
the very end, his official life. During the half century of his 
connection with the college, he was never absent for any length 
of time, except in one instance. In April, 1845, he volunteered 
to go to Europe at his own expense, for the purchase of books 
for the library, at which time he was absent about eight months. 

In more than one instance, steps appear to have sate taken, 
to secure the services of Professor Kingsley for other institu- 
tions. Inthe year 1810, the trustees of the Theological institution 
in Andover, were looking about for some one to fill the office, 
which was afterwards filled with such eminent ability and use- 
fulness by Prof. Stuart. Mr. Stuart was at that time the pas- 
tor of the first church in New Haven. One day he came into 
Mr. Kingsley’s room with a letter in his hand, and said to him 
that he was requested to inquire of him, whether he would ac- 
cept the office spoken of, if he were appointed. Mr. Kings- 
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ley said in reply —* No, Mr. Stuart, you are the man for that 
place, and if you go there, in six months _ will make the 
young men there feel, that a knowledge of Hebrew is as essen- 
tial to success in the ministry, as air is necessary to animal 
life.” The last part of this anecdote has already been published, 
in connection with the memoir of Prof. Stuart. 

Mr. Kingsley was married September 23d, 1811, to Miss 
Lydia Coit, daughter of Daniel Coit, Esq. of Norwich. Of 
his family, his widow and three children survive to mourn his 
great loss. One child, wom Theodore Kingsley, a graduate 
of this college of the class of 1832, died ten years before him. 

To return now to the time when he was appointed tutor in 
this college :—I may say that to this office he brought uncom- 
mon qualifications. In the first place, there was a deep and 
lively interest in the institution. From his earliest years, as 
we have seen, he had been familiar with it, and had begun ‘ta 
study even the titles of its honors, while yet a mere child. 
Then the interest, with which the facts he had learned, aided 
by his imagination, had invested the institution, had been 
deepened by a residence here as a pupil—a foster son of the 
nourishing mother, who had found him ever dutiful and devo- 
ted. Those of us who have been familiar with Prof. Kingsley, 
and know to what extent he identified himself with the college 
in after life, can easily imagine how strong may have been his 
attachment to it, even when, fifty-one years ago, he entered on his 
tutorship here. Nor is this by any means an unimportant ele- 
ment in calculating his value to the institution. The heart 
prompts the head no less than the head the heart. In the second 
place, he was familiar with its system, with the plan of instruc- 
tion in detail, and knew the defects, as well as the merits of that 
system, in its practical workings, and he began his instructions 
here, with the determination that, so far as he was concerned, 
the defects which he had observed, should not exist, if he 
could prevent it. Again, he brought with him a literary 
taste, a love of thorough substantial learning, united with a 
habit of great accuracy and exactness in its acquisition, a genu- 
ine appetite for the nutrimentum spiritus, which eminently 
fitted him for an academic life. He brought with him a soul 
quick with sensibility, which could not, as it did not, fail to 
take hold of the interests of those placed under his charge as 
pupils. He brought with him great humanity, as that word is 
used in a large and better sense. He brought with him un- 
common mental endowments—in short, he brought great ability 
to labor, and great adaptedness to, and love for, his field. 

And he was destined to accomplish a great work here,—as 
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great a work, so far as the internal literary advancement of the 
mstitution is concerned, as has been accomplished by any other 
man. Others may have, and doubtless have, done more for its 
wide-spread reputation ; may have superintended and controlled 
its affairs with that indispensable wisdom, which so commands 
our homage, without which his labors would have been profit- 
less ; may have offered to it a greater gift of a fame of their 
own, already brilliant ; but no man has been more concerned in 
the internal progress of the college, step by step, from the com- 
paratively low degree at which he found it, to the height at 
which he left it, than Professor Kingsley. Nor is it strange 
that it should have been so. He held a position here 
which no other man has ever held. During eleven years he 
instructed the students in all the branches pursued by them 
from the beginning of the Freshman year to the end of the 
Junior year; and as he, by growing familiarity with the con- 
tinually recurring series, became increasingly sensible of one 
defect after another, he was instinctively prompted to suggest 
successive changes. He was not a man of enterprise, but 
rather the contrary. No man was more disposed than he, to 
‘let well enough alone.’ Butno man was more sensitive than 
he, to feel what was not well enough, and but few, if any, would 
have been more skillful than he to devise changes for the better 
in our academic course. The eminent divine who then pre- 
sided over the institution, and made the name of Yale College 
more illustrious for its connection with the name of Timothy 
Dwight, the Professor of Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, 
and the Professor of Chemistry and the Natural Sciences, filled 
each his own important sphere in the instruction and government 
of the college. But from the nature of the case. their relation to 
the detail of college studies, as they were chiefly occupied with 
lectures delivered to the Senior and Junior classes, was very 
different from that of Professor Kingsley. I will illustrate what I 
have said by a few particulars. 

When Mr. Kingsley became an officer in this college, can- 
didates for admission to the Freshman class were examined in 
no Greek but that of the four Evangelists. The only Greek 
required — the college course, was the remaining portion 
of the Greek Testament. The study of that language in this 


college was then chiefly fostered by the Berkeley annuity, to 
receive which, it was necessary to pass a much more extensive 
examination in classical Greek. The other studies of the Fresh- 
man year were Latin and Arithmetic. In the Sophomore year, 
the study of the Greek Testament was continued, the same at- 
tention was paid to Latin asin the Freshman year, while instead 
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of Arithmetic were substituted Geography,the Elements of Chro- 
nology and History, a scanty Algebra, and a brief treatise on 
Geometry. In the Junior year, the Greek Testament, and 
Latin as before, with other studies, which it is unnecessary to 
particularize. The requirements for admission to college 
were, so far as Latin was concerned, quite respectable, if the 
examiners were able to insist on a thorough study of the books 
required. Nor do I doubt, but that very respectable attain- 
ments were made in the knowledge of that language, in the use 
of which, within a somewhat limited range of subjects, not a 
few scholars gained a kind of vernacular facility. But the 
Greek language was studied very little; and it was this defect 
in the course of instruction, which seems to have first at- 
tracted the attention of Professor Kingsley. He had been here but 
a short time when he proposed to have the Iliad of Homer in- 
troduced as a text-book. Dr. Dwight objected, that as Greek 
was recited Monday morning, it would tempt the students to 
study Homer on Sunday. Professor Kingsley replied, that it was 
as wrong to siudy Greek on Sunday in one book as in another. 
His request was finally granted, so far as to allow him to hear 
any persons recite in the book spoken of, who chose to do so. 

In 1804, an edition of the Greca Minora was pubiished in 
Cambridge, Mass. The next year after it was published, it was 
introduced as a text-book here, and studied by the first class 
which was admitted after Mr. Kingsley was appointed profes- 
sor, that class having been required to pass an examination on 
the whole of the Greek Testament before admission to college. 
After this important beginning was made, the change was rapid. 
Not many years later the first volume of the Graeca Majora was 
made a text-book in the classes; and this was followed after an 
interval by the second volume of the same work. These two 
large octavo volumes, containing copious selections from the 
best Greek authors, continued to be the text-books in Greek, 
till after Professor Kingsley resigned his professorship of that lan- 
guage in 1831. It is believed that this work was first intro- 
duced into this country for the use of college classes by Professor 
Kingsley, and that the first class who used it in this college, 
were supplied with copies imported from Edinburgh at his order. 
Before the death of Dr. Dwight, the Greeca Minora, and the 
Greek Testament were required for admission to college,— 
twice as much in quantity, and still more in quality, doubtless, 
than had been required for a degree, sixteen years before. 

But improvements suggested and carried out by Prof. Kings- 
ley, aided by the wise counsel of his colleagues, were not con- 
fined to the department of the Greek language. Similar 
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changes, though fewer, because fewer were demanded, were 
made in the Latin studies, both in those required for admission, 
and those pursued afterwards. His services, however, in this 
department, aside from the influence of his exact and elegant 
scholarship, were of great value, especially in preparing edi- 
tions of Latin authors for the press, for the use of the students. 
But in this connection the fact already mentioned should be 
borne in mind, namely: that from first to last there was no pro- 
ficient in the languages above him or before him, whom he 
might consult, and thus obtain the guidance of another’s expe- 
rience in those branches of instruction, or the fruit of another’s 
greater learning. 

Nor did he enjoy those facilities of intercourse with foreign 
countries, which are now so common, which bring to our hands 
with so little delay all the most valuable results of European 
scholarship. Doubtless there are now thousands of persons in 
this country who are supplied with more valuable facilities for 
classical study than he enjoyed during the first twelve years of 
his labor here. But with this scanty supply of books—a want 
which he deeply felt and repeatedly spoke of as a great trial, 
with almost no society in his studies, and diverted, moreover, 
by the necessity of giving instruction in whatever other 
branches of literature or science his class might be pursuing, he 
yet secured a marked progress in this, as well as in the Greek 
department of classical studies. 

Leave said that Mr. Kingsley’s attention was diverted from 
the proper studies of his professorship by his duties as a teacher 
of other subjects, especially of the various branches of mathe- 
matics. Although this is true, yet it was not without pleasure 
to himself, or profit to the institation, that he performed these 
duties also. He csrried into these studies the same wakeful 
mind, as ready to be interested in the facts and investigations of 
science and the skillful processes in mathematics, as in the more 
elegant pursuits of literature. A casual observer might even 
have thought mathematics a favorite department of study with 
him. Nor would he have been entirely mistaken; for he 
acquired a fondness for them which he never lost. It is not 
strange, therefore, that he should have given similar evidence 
of his desire for the advancement of the institution in these 
severe studies, as we have noticed before, in the languages. 
He was not alone in this department of instruction, it is true. 
There was a professor at its head, who, though engaged in in- 
structing only the Senior and Junior classes, by lectures, yet, 
during the early period we are speaking of, prepared the series 
of books for the instruction of the students, which is still in use 
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in the coliege. Nevertheless, some valuable suggestions were 
made by Professor Kingsley, whose closer connection with the 
scholars in their daily recitations, brought more constantly to 
his attention whatever defects might exist, and kept his mind 
on the alert to discover what substitutes there might be 
for those parts of the system which needed change. Thus the 
study of Euclid was introduced at his instance, though not 
without some opposition from the president who thought the 
short course of geometry, contained in Ward’s mathematics, 
sufficient. 

Professor Kingsley was, moreover, the first person who, in this 
college, ever heard a class recite fluxions, except as that study 
was pursued as an optional one. His last service to the college as 
a teacher, was rendered in assisting to examine in algebra some 
of the candidates for admission to the Freshman class at our 
last Commencement. 

In the autumn of the year 1812, Professor Kingsley was allowed 
some relief from the numerous duties which up to that time 
had been laid upon him, and ceased to take the tutorial care of 
a class, or to give regular instruction in any other than his own 
department. He employed the leisure thus gained, partly in 
preparing a course of lectures on language, and another on his- 
tory which he delivered to the Senior class. These lectures gave 
evidence of ingenuity, research, and sound judgment in literary 
matters, and were highly valued by the classes who heard 
them. They constituted another addition to the literary ad- 
vantages of the institution. 

But it is unnecessary to go further into particulars. 
Enough has been said to show that the scholarship and 
me judgment of Professor Kingsley, his love for the Col- 
ege, and his interest in the cause of thorough and advan- 
cing education were doing a great work here during the 
earlier years of his official life. It may be doubted whether this 
institution has ever during any other period of the same length 
made more substantial progress than during the first sixteen 
years of this century. That progress may be considered the 
rich first-fruits of the plan, adopted during the presidency 
of Dr. Dwight, of having permanent instructors at the head of 
the various departments of study, who should be always en- 
gaged in giving instruction in the College, and in connection 
with this, should make proficiency in one department the great 
business of their lives. And it may be added in this connec- 
tion, that it has been one of the most valued blessings of this in- 
stitution, and one of the most delightful to recur to, that the 
three men who, in pursuance of that plan received in their 
youth appointments from the Corporation near the beginning 
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of this century, have remained here in the active performance 
of their duties, till one by one, having passed the limit of three 
score years and ten, they have laid down their office, amid the 
regrets of their associates and their pupils. One of them, yield- 
ing to the requests of his associates and the Corporation, con- 
sented to resume his duties, and yet for a brief space continues 
to give us the golden fruits of his autumnal years. To-day we 
are called to mourn that death has began to break up this band of 
veteran associates. 

But to return from this digression, I may remark that 
it was not only by his successful efforts to secure the ad- 
vancement of Yale College as a place of liberal culture, 
that Professor Kingsley evinced his great value to the in- 
stitution. He was one of the main 5 seeatiba of strength in 
the body of instructors. His learning, united with his ability 
to use his acquisitions and his powers with effect, made him, as 
I have already said, a great reliance, a general resource, so to 
speak, of the institution. He was a master in nearly every de- 
partment, so that there was no branch of learning pursued in 
the college, except perhaps chemistry, which he could not, if 
occasion required, have taken up and carried on with credit. 
And, even in the new and growing science of chemistry, al- 
though it may be doubted whether he could have undertaken 
with any success the manipulations of an instructor, he yet mani- 
fested a lively interest, attending the lectures and watching the 
experiments, both public and private, of the pioneer in those 
pursuits. It was no rare thing for him to be called on to sup- 
ply occasional vacancies. When the lamented Fisher was con- 
templating his fatal expedition to Europe, Professor Kingsley 
was looked to for aid in maintaining the department of mathe- 
matics. And during the interval which elapsed between the 
death of Dr. Dwight and the appointment of his successor, he 
occupied the place of president, so far as the president was 
concerned in instructing the Senior class. And numerous 
other instances might be mentioned, in which he was the ready 
and able help of his associates. I shall have occasion, in 
another connection, to allude to the services rendered by him 
to the college by his pen. 

By his mental character and habits he exerted a great and 
beneficial influence on the whole collegiate community. 
He understood the main object of education, and was quick 
to see what course was best adapted to secure this object. He 
knew, and knew it as an ever-influencing truth, that superficial 
study neither added vigor to the mind, nor increased its stock 
of reliable knowledge. The idle, careless student, therefore, 
who only seemed to desire to study just enough to carry him 
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through his recitation without the appearance and shame of . 
total ignorance, who studied more to discover how little he 
might study, than to discover anything else more important, 
sometimes found him an uncomfortable teacher. He made his 
= feel that one true, steady, finished exercise of the mind, 

owever brief, one intelligent tracing and comprehension of a 
thought, however simple, one voluntary act of intelligence, was 
worth ten thousand semi-conceptions, or confused efforts, if 
efforts they could be called, at intelligence. One fact, one prin- 
ciple in science or in language, truly comprehended, would be 
as food to strengthen the mental powers. On the other hand, 
the careless mental processes of those who never cared to see a 
thing clearly, or steadily, or completely, who were satisfied 
with guessing, but never cared to know certainly, were injuri- 
ous to the faculties of the mind, weakening them, and render- 
ing them more and more unfit for any steady, successful 
exertion. All this was to Mr. Kingsley as a thing of intuition. 
He needed no reflec:.on to persuade himself that it was best to 
study thoroughly. Anything else was out of harmony with 
his nature. Anything less than knowledge was cculen to 


him as knowledge. Inklings and guesses might be valuable as 
se towards truth, but they were nothing to rest in for him. 


e wanted the kernel, and none enjoyed it with a higher relish 
than he. 

The same character which made him contemn the superficial, 
led him to regard the false with aversion. A false account of 
pretended facts had no interest for him, because it had not that 
essential truth, which his mind lived on. Every shade which 
went beyond the exact truth, or varied the coloring of the truth 
in any way, was in a high degree distasteful to him ; for the 
very reason, that nothing but the exact truth, where truth was 
the object, could give any other than a very foolish self-deluding 
aap Why should any one professing to entertain 

im with a narrative of facts imagine that the truth would be 
improved by a little admixture of the unreal ? To him fiction 
and truth were entirely distinct; each might be enjoyed in its 
place. But to confound them was not only an error to his 
mind, but a most senseless error, so long as truth was the ob- 
ject. He had no patience with the historian or traveler, who 
made or colored his facts. A discovery of any such dishonesty 
in narrative ; of any affectation of sentiment even which did 
not really exist, was uncongenial to his very soul. He felt that 
every man was under obligation to say only what he knew to 
be true, unless he gave notice that he was entering on the field 
of conjecture. A book was worth but little to him in which he 
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found in any instance, that he could not rely on the truthful- 
ness of the author. It was the nature of his mind to know, it 
was the unprompted desire of his mind to find more knowledge, 
and the only object of knowledge is truth. This appetency for 
the reality of things, quickened as it was by the acute sensibili- 
ty of his nature, so as to be an instinct before it was a principle, 
and indeed as long as it was a principle, I consider to have 
been the first characteristic of Mr. Kingsley’s mind. Many 
avow and really possess the principle, but in how few does it 
have such a vital existence. 

I might here add, that the sincerity, if I may so call it, of his 
intellect pertained no less to his moral nature. He was a true 
man. He never smiled on what he disapproved. He made no 
affectation of gladness or of grief, or of any other sentiment. 
He was sometimes silent when he did not approve, but the 
observer could easily see that it was not a silence that gave 
assent. 

Nor did this characteristic ever decline in Professor Kingsley. 
It rather grew by what it fed on. His appetite for truth, un- 
adorned truth, never abated. This was the spring of all his 
efforts at criticism, and the secret of his powers as a critic. 
He who through carelessness or design corrupted the truth ; he 
who colored facts to sustain a theory ; moved his indignation. 
His soul delighted in correcting such a man’s errors ; and yet, 
not so much for the man’s sake, as for the truth’s sake. The 
truth was abused when the world was taught to believe that 
which had no foundation in reality, and his nature suffered a dis- 
tress till the error was corrected. He loved to show the 
world what the truth was, and set it side by side with the error 
they were in danger of learning, to take the truth out of the 
charge of blunderers, or out of the false envelopments and 
leading strings of theorists, so to speak, and let it stand by 
itself in its own independence. And I might ask, who that has 
read the productions of his pen in the field of criticism, has not 
admired the clearness, and steadiness, and singleness with 
which he addressed himself to his work, and proceeded step by 
step to the end, and how he with unthinking sincerity placed 
himself out of the field of view, and let the shafts of truth gain 
the whole victory. And in this he understood a secret of' hu- 
man nature, that there is no other victory like truth’s. Her 
victories are final. A man may recover from abuse, and in- 
sult, and unfounded satire, and exclamatory denunciation. But 
he who is shown to be at variance with the truth is for ever 
defeated. Yet in such a contest for truth, satire and ridicule 
are not excluded. They are often the most effective, quick- 
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moving, light arms of truth. But they are utterly valueless to 
an honest mind, if their essence is not truth. Nay, they lose 
their power just in proportion as they are discovered to be at 
any remove from truth. 

Mr. Kingsley’s disposition was not to say that a man was in 
error, but to show that he was, not to call a man a careless or 
superficial student or observer, but to show that he was so. 
The severity therefore of his criticism, his satire, his ridicule, 
his wit, resulted from this element of truth. As another has so 
happily expressed it, his shafts were effective, not because they 
were poisoned, but because they hit the mark. 

There is also a criticism which pertains to style. In this 
his taste was cultivated, but just. An inflated, bombastic style 
contained no worthy substance. Great words were out of 
place when they were applied to little things. Indeed great 
words were always suspicious things to him. He preferred to 
let the clear thoughts of the mind find their utterance in simple 
language, language that should attract no attention, but act 
only as the minister to transfer the thought to the minds of 
others. The thoughts might be beautiful, imaginative, poetic, 
cheerful or playful, as well as grave—he could enjoy all, but he 
would require language always to play a subordinate part. Of 
course he found a field for his criticism in his place as a teacher, 
and his usefulness in that field cannoteasily be estimated. 1 con- 
sider it one of the most important elements of useful influence, 
which this college has exerted over the minds of its students. 
His character in this particular was so well known that his in- 
fluence was ever felt, cutting through shams in style, as well as 
shams in scholarship. 

Mr. Kingsley was aware, as I have already implied, that 
nothing was so satisfactory to the human mind generally 
as evident truth, and this was the secret of the charm of 
his conversation. His conversation was full of incident and 
anecdote. But he was careful to reveal the chain which 
connected any anecdote he might relate, with persons or 
things which those who heard him knew to be real ex- 
istences. He rarely related any anecdote respecting Mr. 
Somebody. The almost inexhaustible fund of incident which 
his retentive memory had without any apparent effort ac- 
cumulated, was rarely drawn out, except to add interest to 
some character or some event already known, and in most 
cases, already alluded to, by the person with whom he was en- 
gaged in conversation. This habit of uniting incident with 
what was known to be true, invested the incident also with 
the charm of a living reality, and if it related to a person in- 
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stead of an event, it had the further charm of adding a line 
to the delineation of a character, of making more complete 
and thus more attractive the individuality of some fellow of 
our species, towards whom our sympathies are always quick to 
move. This Mr. Kingsley always seemed to realize. 

The attractions of Mr. Kinley in conversation were un- 
common. He did not like many hearers. He shrunk from at- 
tracting attention. The group could become so large as to 
make him feel uneasy. But when he was unrestrained, he 
needed not to hold you by the button, lest he should lose his 
hearer. Nobody ever accused him of being tedious. On the 
contrary, who that has known him with any degree of familiar- 
ity has not felt the exhilarating effect of his conversation. His 
range of topics was wide, but of persons still wider. He had 
something of a naturalist’s interest in the human species, only 
his interest was higher and more worthy, by as much as man is 
higher and more worthy than the lower animals. Whatever 
was developed in the history of a human being interested 
him. But it did not interest him if it was not true, any more 
than Zsop’s stories of the conversations of the beasts and birds 
would interest the naturalist. Every fact therefore which 
came to his knowledge respecting an individual whose existence 
and character had for any reason impressed itself on his 
memory, was likely to take its place in its right connection in 
his mind, and have its effect in making more complete his con- 
ception of the individuals whom it concerned. Thus there 
were multitudes of men to whose history he had given a kind 
of completeness and individuality by this almost unconscious 
habit of grouping in their natural connection the scattered facts 
of personal history, which were accidentally brought to his 
knowledge. So if you should take that strange book of his 
childhood, the Triennial Catalogue, you would find hundreds, 
and I might perhaps say, thousands of names, the outlines of 
whose history, or the striking lines of whose character he could 
give you, not in dry details, but in most relishable incident. 

his tendency of Mr. Kingsley gave to the people of his mind 
a personality which heightened very much his own interest in 
them, and the effect of his conversation respecting them was at 
times quite similar to that of an introduction to the living per- 
son. 

But Mr. Kingsley was not merely a man of facts. He was 
not another Dr. Dry-as-dust. He had a soul as well as a mind. 
The love of truth was there, but induced upon it was the love 
of whatever was ornamental and beautiful in the world of in- 
tellect. 

His proper department in the college was literature, as dis- 
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tinguished from science, and, as is well known, the best energies 
of his mind were given to the elegant literature of ancient 
times. It is chiefly as a classical scholar and teacher that he 
is and will be remembered. Although he was almost entirely his 
own teacher, yet he carried himself to a very high grade as a 
finished and elegant scholar in this department. He had a just 
idea of scholarship, combining accuracy and a cultivated taste. 
One is at a loss to decide whether exactness of scholarship or 
elegance prevailed. He doubtless insisted more on the former 
with his pupils, but in himself he quite as much illustrated the 
latter. So far as his example was concerned, he led his pupils 
through accuracy to elegance. His translations into English 
strikingly illustrated both of these qualities, and often awoke the 
admiration of the student, to whom they served not only for 
instruction in Latin, but in the idiomatic use of his own 
language. He was also an elegant writer of Latin. In this 
Cicero was his model, and he was certainly a successful imita- 
tor of his style,—surprisingly successful when we consider how 
he was dependent on himself for instruction. 

He pursued his classical studies not from a sense of duty mere- 
ly, but because he loved them. In those earlier years of his 
official life, when his duties and labors in the college were so 
numerous, he earnestly desired and expressed the desire for 
more leisure for these pursuits. And, when at last he had laid 
down his armor, and had retired from all public employment, 
new studies in this field claimed a portion of his time. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that one whose taste was cul- 
tivated and refined by such familiarity with the matchless 
monuments of ancient literature, had a genuine relish for the 
elegant literature of our own language. He was familiar with 
the best English writers in prose and verse, enjoying a kind of 
personal acquaintance with Addison, and Johnson, and Milton, 
and Shakspeare, and many others whose writings he relish- 
ed the more, from his habit of giving a personal existence 
to the writers. He took an interest in their history, and when, 
a few years since, he visited England, the streets and corners 
of the capital seemed to be peopled almost with the old worthies 
of his library ; from Johnson with his ghost in Cock Lane, to 
Milton in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. One could easily have 
imagined at times from observing the heartiness of the pleasure 
he derived from the more elegant writers of past times, both 
classical and later, that he might even join in Walter Pope’s 
Wish, and ask for retirement from the world, to live in intel- 
lectual converse, 


“ With Horace, and Petrarch and two or three more, 
Of the best wits that reigned in the ages before.” 
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As a writer of English, Professor Kingsley enjoyed a high 
reputation. His style was like his thoughts, perspicuous and 
forcible, not attracting attention by any excess or want of 
ornament. He had something to say, and he said it,—in obedi- 
ence to a homely rule of rhetoric which he loved to quote. Yet 
he wrote with great care, bringing the keenness of his own 
criticism to bear on everything which passed from his pen. 
Few writers have equalled him in the faultlessness of his classical 
diction or the finish of his periods; and in some of his pro- 
ductions, written in the style of the best English Essayists, you 
are reminded of the quiet charm of the pen of Addison. His 
characteristic love of exact and true statements, and his care- 
fulness in the investigation of facts, already spoken of, united, 
with a retentive memory, to fit him eminently to be a nistorian. 
His mind was a great storehouse of written and unwritten 
history. There is probably no man living more familiar with the 
affairs of his native state, from its first beginnings to the present 
day, not in the more important outlines merely, but in the minute 
details which fill up and give life to the picture. How many have 
expressed the wish that he would write that history and save 
from oblivion the great mass of valuable knowledge which he 
would have embodied in it. How many mourn that in his 
death so much minute observation, with its accumulated treas- 
ures, has passed away, leaving no monuments. But not all is 
lost. He made many contributions to history. He performed 
a most valuable service by his criticisms of historical works. 
I speak not merely of his more extended articles, which were 
furnished to our Quarterlies or Monthlies, but the numerous 
and more brief notices given to the public, and to the frequent 
and important aid rendered privately to writers and compilers 
of such works, in the form of suggestion, correction, or actual 
contribution. And he seemed to delight in such private labors. 
He was not niggardly of his knowledge. He was not reserving 
anything for his own use, but, on the contrary, he seemed to 
enter warmly into plans of any writer, who had asked or was 
willing to receive his aid, and, from a natural impulse, to do all 
that he could do for him short of becoming officious. Nor has 
his kindness of this sort failed of honorable acknowledgment. 
Says Dr. Bacon, in the preface to his volume of Historical 
Discourses : “ I must be allowed to add my acknowledgment of 
the aid which I have received in these studies, from the learn- 
ing and kindness of Professor Kingsley. Certainly it was a 
rare privilege to be able to avail myself continually of hints 
and counsels, from one so familiar with the written and un- 
written history of New England, and especially of Connect- 
icut.” 
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Some of the most valuable papers which Mr. Kingsley pub- 
lished, were on historical subjects. When the citizens of New 
Haven desired, in the year 1838, to celebrate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of their town, as might have 
been expected, they requested him to prepare a discourse for 
the occasion. That admirable discourse, which with its appen- 
dix of notes, forms an octavo volume of more than one hundred 
pages, will serve in all coming time honorably to connect his 
name with the history of New Haven, as one of the most reli- 
able authorities respecting it. 

In the year 1835, Professor Kingsley wrote for the American 
Quarterly Register, a compendious history of Yale College. 
This work contains within the compass of fifty closely 
printed octavo pages, all the more important facts in the his- 
tory of the college from its foundation to the time the publica- 
cation was made. It is of very great value; and yet scarcely 
any friend of the college will take it into his hands without a 
feeling of deep regret, for he will be reminded how much more 
on the same subject might have come from the same pen— 
much that has now perished. The wish was often expressed 
to him, that he would expand this work and so write an extended 
and minute history of the college. Indeed the request was made 
in form by the Corporation, a number of years before his death, 
and was afterwards repeated in a modified form—modified to 
make it more likely to prevail with him, and secure the object so 
much desired. But the time for undertaking the task never came. 
There are, however, other contributions to the history of the col- 
lege to be found in three articles written by him for the Biblical 
Repository, in review of President Quincy's History of Harvard 
College, as well as in his “ Remarks on the present situation of 
Yale College,” published in 1817, and his “ Report on the 
course of Instruction in Yale College,” presented to the Corpo- 
ration in 1828. His life of President Stiles, furnished for 
Sparks’s American Biography, and his beautiful Eulogy on 
Professor Fisher, may a be considered as belonging to the 
same class. On many occasions of inferior importance, his 
pen rendered essential service to the college, when he was 
called on to represent it to the public. 

Of Professor Kingsley’s power as a critic, I have already 
spoken. His publications in this capacity were numerous. 
Some of them have already been mentioned. He contributed 
papers to the North American Review, the Christian Spectator, 
the New Englander, the American Journal of Science, the 
Biblical Repository, and other periodicals. As a critic, he has 
been called severe. The old etymologists called that man se- 
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vere who was accustomed to sift out the truth. In this sense, 
as it has been already implied in another connection, he was 
severe. It cannot be doubted but that he enjoyed the process 
of setting things right. But when he indulged in a severity 
which, in the view of some, might perhaps have been mitigated, 
there existed an urgent reason for it—often a combination of 
urgent reasons, which could not properly be set aside. Among 
these reasons, however, a wanton disregard of the feelings of 
those whom he criticised had no place. He may in some in- 
stance have been moved by his sense of justice to inflict a cas- 
tigation ; he may in some other instance have been led by a 
regard for the reputation of American scholarship to manifest 
surprise, and to speak out the clear opinions of an intelligent 
scholar. But he was a man of principle. He acted in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of duty. And if as a censor in literature, 
he at any time by an indispensable severity occasioned pain to 
a worthy person, he felt the pain himself, and remembered it, 
and was at times inclined to doubt whether he ought not to re- 
gret that he had inflicted it. A few hours before his death he 
alluded to his feelings on this subject. He spoke particularly 
of a literary controversy which he had been engaged in with a 
distinguished man, whom in youth and manhood he had known 
as a familiar acquaintance. The pain produced by having per- 
haps occasioned pain, was still alive after so many years, and 
led him to say that perhaps some things which he had 
written might better have been omitted. 

But sensitive as he was on this subject generally, it may be 
doubted whether any jury of fair-minded, competent scholars, 
keeping in mind the great object of literary criticism, would 
judge that his writings which belonged to this class were mark- 
ed by excessive severity. For it should be remembered, that 
his was not the severity of abuse, but of showing the errors of 
his author. 

His English writings would fill a number of volumes if they 
were collected, and we doubt not there are many among his 
pupils and friends, to whom such a collection would be most 
acceptable. 

Thus far I have spoken of Professor Kingsley as a scholar, 
interested in the advancement of classical education, and as a 
writer. He also occupied an important post as a governing 
officer of the college. He was possessed of great influence 
over the students, who regarded his opinions of propriety, and 
were incited to studiousness by his earnestness for sound learning, 
by his readiness to aid their efforts, and by the shining candle 


of scholarship which they saw in him. He was dignified in all 
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his official intercourse with them; but admitted without dis- 
tance or reserve to a pleasant familiarity, such as sought his 
acquaintance in private. Nor did he thereby diminish his 
personal influence. On the contrary, the great respect for his 
talents and learning, which his public instructions inspired, was 
sure to be increased by more unrestrained intercourse. There 
were, and perhaps still are, some who cannot forget his censures, 
however well deserved ; for it is well known that he could 
bring wit and satire to his aid, in exercising control in the reci- 
tation-room, as well as elsewhere. His own sense of propriety 
was so active as well as delicate, that he sometimes, not without 
indignation, inflicted a penalty which could not be deemed slight. 
But this was when the punishment followed close upon the 
offense ; nor was it a trifle to receive one of those bolts from 
his lips. It is not strange that it should be remembered, not 
only by the man who received it, but by all who saw it fall. 
It was, therefore, generally thought unsafe to go very far in 
indulging improprieties of speech or behavior in his presence. 
Yet, no one who desired to do well had any reason to dread 
a rebuke from him. 

In deliberations for the punishment of misdemeanors, he 
always seemed to bear in mind the impulsiveness of youth, 
and unless the person accused was guilty of some gross tur- 
pitude, he leaned to the side of forbearance. He had a great 
abhorrence of meanness and baseness. He was more in- 
dulgent to occasional faults than to habitual neglect of duty. 
His approval, especially of their intellectual efforts, was very 
highly valued by the students, and as much desired as that 
of any other person. The effect of this was to make his 
refined and severe taste in some measure a standard in the 
college community. 

As a colleague, Professor Kingsley was respected and beloved 
by his associates, who feel that by his death not only one of the 
main pillars of the institution is taken away, but also that they 
have lost a personal friend,—a friend, who, without any preten- 
sion, and inclined even to make himself of but little importance, 
—by his daily society—by his conversation, which ever held 
them delighted—by his quick sympathy, which sought to relieve 
the tedium of sickness, or, not with the mockery of words, but 
the deep emotion of his soul, shared in the sorrows of those who 
mourned,—by his readiness to aid them in their public labors, 
however slight the urgency—in short, by all that he did and 
all that he was, made himself one of the chief sources of their 
happiness from day to day. He was one with them. That 
friendly harmony, which came down with him and his life-asso- 
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ciates from the beginning of the century, never ceased in the 
body to which he belonged. He was united with them in one 
reat object—the welfare and good progress of the college. 
hey were a part of it to him, and his life was bound up in its 
prosperity. 

In the family he was the center of affection and respect. 
His great and varied learning and intelligence were united 
with a striking simplicity, which allowed no trace of any con- 
sciousness of superior dignity to appear. And yet, although he 
felt more than the usual interest of a father, in the happiness 
and daily plans of each member of the domestic circle, he, 
nevertheless, showed himself singularly and delicately unob- 
trusive respecting their plans for the future and their present em- 
ployments. This quality, which also showed itself in his friend- 
ships, had its foundation in the delicate sensitiveness of his 
nature—a sensitiveness which also prevented, to a great ex- 
tent, the expression of his own thoughts and feelings respecting 
himself. e took great pleasure in communicating know- 
ledge in every form, but as if it were contrary to his very 
nature, he shrank from opening his heart to any one. Much 
therefore which pertained mos: intimately to his habitual life, 
was known only to himself. With this sensitiveness was 
joined a high degree of sensibility, which was ever manifest 
as a trait in his character, or rather as a quality affecting 
the whole man. It appeared in his countenance, in his 
eye, in his voice, and indeed in his whole frame, showing 
the deep emotion of his soul. It existed like a higher de- 
gree of life animating his whole being, making him feel all 
things more keenly than other men. I know of no other 
man whose eyes so often filled with unbidden tears as his. 
Now, however reserved such a man may be towards his 
family and friends, we can have no doubt of the strength of his 
affection for them, nor will it fail of being at some time 
fully revealed. Who that knew of it will soon forget the depth 
of his sorrow for the death of his oldest son?—a sorrow 
that never departed from his heart while he lived. For 
years after the occurrence of that sad event, he could testify, 
that no day had passed over his head, without bringing 
the remembrance of that son. He loved the society of his 
household, and in it he spent his life, deeply interested 
in every member, more ready to communicate knowledge 
than advice, and showing the depth of a generous love, less 
by words than by numerous acts of kindness. How little can 
our sympathy, sincere and constant as it may be, compensate 
to this bereaved household for their perpetual loss ! 
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The lively sensibility of Mr. Kingsley’s nature showed itself 
also in his keen sense of justice. He was carefully just in all 
his dealings with men, and inculcated the same on his children. 
He was just also in his opinions. He rejoiced in the preva- 
lence of justice, nor had he any sympathy with injustice, how- 
ever fortified by authority or by reasons of moral or political 
expediency. 

He was a man of punctual and careful habits. He was 
never late at the class-room, or at prayers, or at the meetings 
for college business. He was sometimes absent, but he was 
never late. He habitually took great care of whatever pertain- 
ed to himself or was committed to his charge. 

He showed a special carefulness of books. He was very sensi- 
tive to their abuse. From his infancy a book had been some- 
thing more to him than paner and ink. With a great portion 
of his own books, and indeed with very many in the college 
library, he enjoyed, as it were, a personal acquaintance. He 
took them up with an interested, friendly look, and told their 
age and history almost as if they were his children, and he 
noted their loss as something more than the loss of property. 
He was careful in the management of property ; but it was not a 
carefulness that prevented generosity on his part. He made no 
boast of his gifts; on the contrary, some of the most generous 
have scarcely been known. In later life, Providence so in- 
creased his means that he was in easy circumstances, and be- 
yond the apprehension of want. 

Allied to carefulness is caution. This was a prevailing trait, 
and has perhaps stood in the way of his usefulness and his fame. 
So severe was the standard by which he judged others, and by 
which he would judge himself, that he rarely allowed himself to 
appear before the public, unless called out by some emergency. 

o this, therefore, must we charge it, that one who possessed 
so rare qualifications for authorship, even refused urgent and 
honorable invitations to appear before the public, and confined 
himself to the works, which, considerable as they are, are them- 
selves evidence that the soil which produced them might have 
borne more abundant fruits. 

The picture of Mr. Kingsley would not be complete if I 
should omit to mention his great simplicity. It might be called 
a marked peculiarity, for all the peculiarities of such a man 
stand out in bold relief. He was by no means wanting in 
shrewdness. Indeed, most persons would say, and probabl 
with truth, that he had more shrewdness than simplicity. Eac 
quality had its place. As an observer or a listener, or a learner 
in any otaer way, he had all the simplicity, and manifested at 
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times all the gladness of a child. But when he applied his 
judgment to what he had learned, he showed uncommon shrewd- 
ness, 


In the year 1845, as I have already mentioned, Professor 
Kingsley went to Europe to purchase books for the college 
library. He executed his commission with great judgment and 
with great satisfaction to those interested in the library. His 

urchases were made chiefly in London, Paris, Amsterdam, 

erlin, and Leipsic. This expedition gave him high enjoy- 
ment. In the first place, it gratified his inclination to gain an 
acquaintance with books. He went on his daily errand witha 
feeling of interest in what was before him, and with the feeling 
that he was gathering rich treasures which he and his colleagues 
would soon be rejoicing in at home. In the second place, he 
enjoyed the visit to foreign lands. He was much exhilarated by 
the novelty of the scenes which were passing before him. He 
was interested to see the scenes of great events, and the 
abodes of men with whose names he had been familiar from 
his childhood, as the authors of. great achievements in the 
state or in literature. He was interested to observe the 
different habits and modes of life and modes of thought, 
which prevailed in diverse nations. These travels, also, 
gave him an opportunity to see and hear, and become ac- 
quainted with some distinguished living men; to see brilliant 
ageants, and compare the splendor of royalty with repub- 
ican simplicity. He enjoyed every thing. lt was a con- 
tinual feast of fat things. Even the inconveniences and dis- 
tresses of traveling, had their pleasant side. They were human 
experiences at least, and they were his. His eye constantly 
shone with new delight. So numerous were the new phases of 
human life, and sq various the products of human skill in the 
beautiful city, that again and again, the walk of half a mile con- 
sumed the best hours of the morning And after his safe return 
home, his life seemed to have a new element of gladness in it, 
in the recollection of his successful travels. His health, more- 
over, appeared to have been improved by the expedition, 
and soon after his return, he resumed his duties with new 
vigor, which did not abate while he remained an officer 
of the college. Yet, he soon began to look forward to the 
decline of his powers. When he reached the age of seventy 
years, be informed me that he intended to resign his office at 
the end of three years, at which time he should have been 
fifty years an officer in the college. In reply to objections to 
his resolution, he said that his mind was made up, and he 
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desired me to remind him of his promise when the time came 
round, playfully expressing the apprehension, that by that time 
he should have lost his usual judgment respecting himself. 
When the time came there was no decline in his —— 
no diminution of his ability or his willingness to discharge the 
duties with which half a century’s service had made him 
familiar. And although he persisted in his cherished determin- 
ation, he still felt unwilling to give up at once the business of 
his life. Accordingly, he spent a part of the year which fol- 
lowed his resignation, in instructing the Junior class in those 
writings of Crcero, which discuss the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

On the 24th of last August, he attended the funeral of Dr. 
fEneas Monson, who, before his death, was the oldest living 

raduate of the college. He was unwell when he went out. 
hen he returned to his house, it was for the last time. It was 
evident to the physician, who was soon called, that he was seri- 
ously ill, nor did the remedies used avail anything to check the 
progress of the disease. He, himself, seemed almost disinclined 
to know that it was anything more than a slight sickness, from 
which he should soon be relieved, and declined, as much as he 
could, the services of others. But the day before his death, which 
occurred in the morning of the last day of summer, the truth 
seemed to have taken possession of his mind, and in reply to 
his wife, who carefully communicated to him the opinion Pe his 
physicians, that he was in danger and might not recover, he 
quietly replied, “I did not know that you were aware of it.” 
So calmly had he, who had enjoyed the rational pleasures of a 
useful intellectual life with almost unparalleled zest, and whose 
keen appetite for these elevated enjoyments, was not yet at all 
blunted by the approach of age, resigned all, and composed 
himself to die. hen, in the evening of the same day, he was 
asked if a familiar friend, who was a clergyman, should be 
called in to pray with him, he said, “ I do not know that it would 
be right to pray absolutely that my life should be prolonged— 
I have already gone beyond the usual limit of human life— 
and the present may be the best time for my removal.” —*“ Con- 
stans et libens fatum excepisti !” 

How like a philosopher! How closely in keeping with the 
spirit of that page of the Roman philosopher with which he 
closed his classical instructions !—* Nos vero, si quid tale acci- 
derit, ut a deo denuntiatum videatur, ut exeamus e vita,... eo 
simus animo,...ut nihil in malis ducamus quod sit vel a diis 
immortalibus vel a natura, parenie omnium, constitutum.” 
But it was not philosophy which sustained our departed friend 
in that last conflict. br rather it was the highest philosophy— 
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the ee of the soul which confides in the wisdom and 
goodness of God. On that bed of death, in a calm conversa- 
tion with his dearest friend some hours before his departure, 
he avowed his trust in God through Jesus Christ, and respond- 
ed to the Christian hope, that all the members of that dear fam- 
ily should finally be gathered for more blessed and everlasting 
society. Nor was this delightful testimony to the sustaining 
power of the religion of Christ the only evidence of his religious 
character. 

In the year 1808, he made a public profession of religion, and 
he adorned that profession by an unblemished lite. He 
wrought righteousness. He worshiped God with his house- 
hold every passing day. And all along the course of that 
half century, the heart which he instinctively strove to keep 
from the view of men, was so far revealed that we see that 
it cherished and was cheered by the truths of religion. In his 
last conversation with one of his colleagues, he said, that 
from early childhood, when he enjoyed the instructions of a 
Christian mother, his mind had been occupied with the sub- 
ject of religion—that there had been a time, when his mind 

ad been aroused, and a crisis in his life had then seemed to 
occur. He, at the same time, expressed himself with earnest- 
ness, as being under the greatest obligations for the impressions 
on this subject which he had received at home. He was a 
student of the Bible. He had been accustomed, particularly of 
late, to spend much time in reading its contents in other lan- 
guages. In his family there had been observed a growth of 
religious feeling, especially discoverable in the daily prayers 
of the household. He acknowledged our dependence on the 
grace of God, speaking with peculiar earnestness of our “infi- 
nite need of the regenerating influences of the Holy Spirit.” 
But the delicacy of his nature had generally during his life 
— his giving frequent utterance to his religious feelings. 

ho can tell how much he may have been troubled with 
this unwilling reserve, or how carefully he may have consid- 
ered it in his heart. The phases of the Christian life are as 
various as are human hearts., 

His life is ended, and as we contemplate it in its great use- 
fulness, its completeness, and the crowning glory of its purity 
in obedience to God, which through faith made its close so 
calm, we feel that all is well. 

“Why w i i 
The bound aC man’s appointed earn, af last, 
Life's blessings all enjoyed—tife’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has ; 


> 


While the soft memory of his virtues, yet 
Lingers, like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set ?” 
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The Poetical Works of Fitz-Greenz Halleck. New Edition. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 
New York: 1852. 


When we saw this new edition of Halleck’s Poems announced, we were in hopes 
to meet with a large volume, filled with the labors of many past years. We were 
disappointed in this respect, but perhaps ought not to complain. The volume is 

r than that which contains Gray's Poems, and many a voluminous poet would 
be contracted within diminutive dimensions, if the publisher were to select only 
such poems as are generally read—as much read, for instance, as are all of Halleck’s. 
On this principle of condensation, how large a volume would Southey’s Poems 
make? or even Sir Walter Scott’s? Itisa t thing always to write well, and 
instead of complaining of those who publi ny by = poems as will be generally 
read, because these are so few, we should rather be thankful that they give us the 
gems freed from the unpolished ore. We have no need to say anything of poems, 
which have been so long before the public, and which have been so highly prized. 

There is one poem, however, in this collection, which is published on y in part, and 
perhaps is not completed, which before it is published entire, we should be glad to 
see freed from a kind of injustice towards his native State, of which the author, 
we are sure, would not be consciously guilty. The Poet says, 


“They burnt their last witch in Connecticut 
About a century and a half ago,—” } 


The history of the belief in witchcraft and of the laws enacted against it, and the 
|e m0 inflicted for it, presents a very wonderful phenomenon. Universal | 
ristendom believed in the reality of it. Popes, Cardinals, Bishops ; Catholics, Lu- 
therans, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Dissenters ; Kings, Magistrates, Jurists ;—the 
whole civilized Christian world—held to it with as strong a conviction as to any 
other article of belief. In every Christian country laws were enacted, and many 
perished. In 1484, Pope Innocent VIII issued a bull against it, which was re- 
— by his successors. Statutes were passed, in England, in the reigns of Henry 

I, Henry VII, Elizabeth, and James I, and it was not till the ninth year of George 
II, that the laws were repealed. It is calculated that not less than 100,000 persons 
suffered death for witchcraft in Germany, and a witch was burnt so late as 1780 in 
one of the Cantons of Switzerland. The number of aes to death in England, f 
has been estimated at 30,000, and the last victim executed was as late as 1722, in ! 
Scotland. In Massachusetts, there were 19 persons executed and one d to 
death in Salem. And now how was it in Connecticut? In New Haven Colony there 
was not a single execution ; in Connecticut Colony there were but three, and even of 
these, the proof is not decisive; and after the union of the two colonies in one, 
there was not a single case. Where then is the fairness of singling out this State, 
as preéminently guilty? Should not her poet rather praise her forbearance than 
hold her up to preém’nent infamy ? 

We also observe that Mr. Halleck speaks of her “Blue Laws.” We shun no 
investigation into Connecticut Laws. If Mr. Halleck or aty other has proof 
of the existence of such a code or body of laws, we should be to see it. But 
we think it is time that the lies of the infamous Peters should be discarded from \ 
literature. 


























Elegy written in a Country Churchyard, and other Poems. By Tuomas Gray. 
ew York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway, 1852. pp. 186. 


This is a very handsome edition of Gray’s Poems. Each stanza of the Elegy is 
embellished with engravings on wood, which are creditable to the artist. 
are copied from an English edition, in which an attempt was made to produce beau- 
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tiful illustrations in this department of art, and the engravings were taken from 
paintings of several distinguished English artists. The book is well printed, and 
on paper. 


The Celebrated Century Sermon of the Rev. Nathaniel Howe of v"y Massa- 
chusetts, together with a Memoir of his Life. By Extas Nasox, A. M. Boston: 
Published by John P. Jewett & Co,, 17 and 19 ill, 1851. 


Mr. Nason has done a good service in reprinting this celebrated discourse, and 
—— in preparing a Memoir of Mr. Howe. We always read this Sermon 
w ver it falls in our way, and though amused, are also pained, as we picture to 
ourselves this Minister of the Gospel,—a man of talents, education, and piety— 
compelled to undergo the work of a day laborer for twenty years, to the conscious 
neglect of his own powers, from absolute necessity to keep his family from want. 
In our opinion, the present inhabitants of that town and society have much to do to 
wipe away the stigma which has come down upon them. Anything more cruel 
than the large negatives which were given against the perfectly equitable ——_ 
tions of Mr. Howe, in the town meeting whose doings are recorded in this on, 
it would be difficult to find, and we think the conduct of the parish ought not to 
be lost sight of in the wit and naive simplicity with which their injustice and hard 
dealing were set forth before them. Mr, Nason has done his part extremely weil. 


Personal Memoirs and Recollections of an Editorial Life. By J. T. Buckmrenam., 
In two Vols. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 1852. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


There are few of our readers to whom the name of J. T. Buckingham is not 
well known. We have in these volumes the history of the old New England Gal- 
axy and the present Boston Courier, together with sketches, more or less brief, of 
the principal writers who aided the Editor with their lucubrations. We have also 
an account of not a few libel cases, which the author in his long career as Editor 
had to encounter; but the account seems to be given with candor and without 
malice. Mr. Buckingham is a native of the eastern part of Connecticut, and the 
narrative of his early years,amid extreme poverty, brings to mind many familiar 
names. The mother was of the true Puritan race, and the grateful recollections of 
the son presents us with an example of Christian fortitude, and faith and persever- 
ance, rarely surpassed. The reader who is at all nee with Boston newspa- 
pers and printers and booksellers will find very much to amuse and interest him. 


Daily Commentary ; A Practical Exposition of Select Portions of Scripture for 
every morning and evening throughout the year. Being a Companion to Family 
Worship. By one hundred and eighty Clergyman of Scotland. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. 


This work is intended to accompany the “Family Worship,” which contains a 
series of morning and evening prayers for the year, written by the same clergymen. 
As published in Scotland, they constituted but one work. The Commentary, how- 
ever, may be used separately. The plan has ut least the merit of novelty, and the 
expositions are very good. We have read very many of them in different parts 
of the book, and it is not a little creditable to the Church of Scotland that she had 
so large a number of clergymen who write with so much dignity, and force, 
and spirituality,—we say had, for this volume was prepared by ministers of the 
Kirk before the great secession. 


A ey and an English-Latin Dictionary, for the use of schools, Chief- 
ly from the Lexicons of Freund, Georges, and Kaltschmidt. By Cuarues An- 
tuon, LLD., Professor of the Greek and Latin Lan es in Columbia College, 
Rector of the Grammar School, etc., etc. New Yor + iaeper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 329 and 381 Pearl Street, Franklin Square, 1852. 


The ope ede of this work is mainly an abridgment of Mr. Riddle’s 
translation of Freund's smaller Dictionary of the Latin language; the English 


OO 
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Latin part, mainly a reprint of the English-Latin Dictionary of Kaltschmidt. Dr, 
Anthon remarks that he has been ofteu requested to — a work which might 
take the place of the abridgments of Ainsworth, and which should embody the 
results of modern scholarship. This work doubtless is far better than Ainsworth, 
and we presume it has all the merit which usually belongs to the works which Dr. 
Anthon either writes or revises. We sup r. Anthon was prevented by the 
law of copy-right from abridging Andrews’s translation; but there was no reason 
why he should ignore its existence. It is a little remarkable just in this connection 
that Dr. Riddle himself seems to be discarding his own translation, for we learn 
from the“ Bibliotheca Sacra,” that he is now prepari a translation of the larger dic- 
tionary, aided by Dr. Freund himself, and making Andrews’s translation the basis 
of his own. Whether Mr. Riddle’s /ast translation could be abridged without some 
notice of the parent one of Dr. Andrews’s—either from courtesy or regard to copy- 
—- be made a question. 

We will add, that in our epinion, the call for abridgments of Dictionaries should 
not be listened to by advanced scholars, With the exception, possibly, of a small 
vocabulary attached to Latin and Greek Readers, the scholar should have the best 
Dictionaries—such as Liddell and Scotis’s, and Andrews’s—and should be taught 
how to use them. 


Grammar of the Greek Language, for the use of High Schools and Coll By 
Dr. Rapuart Kiuner, Corrector of the Lyceum, Hanover. Translated from the 
German, by B. B. Epwarps, late Professor in the Theological Seminary, and S, 
H. Taytor, Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover. A new revised edition, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co,, 1852. pp. 620. 


The present edition of this Grammar is translated from the third improved and 
enlarged School Grammar of Dr, Kiihner, from sheets furnished for this purpose 
by the author. It is well known that the grammatical labors of Dr. Kahner are highly 
valued by those best qualified to pronounce an authoritative decision. In particu 
lar the syntax, for philosophical views and arrangement, is unequaled, We hope 
it may be extensively introduced into our schools. 


Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. By M. Victor Cousty. Translated 
by O. W. Wicur. In two Volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broad- 
way, 1852. 


These lectures were delivered in Paris, in the years 1828-9, and were listen- 
ed to by not less than two thousand auditors, They contain a full exposition of 
Cousin’s system, which is not a mere selection, but the elimination of those general 
doctrines which more or less underlie each specific philosophical system, and the 
construction therefrom of the one Catholic philosophy. This constitutes his great 
philosophical work, and has received his last revision and correction, The reader 
may not agree with Cousin ; indeed, we think Sir William Hamilton has shaken the 
foundations of his system, in the objections which he advanced against his doctrine 
of the Absolute, in the Edinburgh Review for 1829; yet, he can nowhere get a 
more distinct view of the different systems of philosophy, especially of the German 
school of Rationalism, and the school of Locke, and he will be deeply interested in 
every page. We strongly recommend these volumes to those who are pursuing 

ilosophical studies. The translation, notwithstanding some objections which have 

n made to it, is, on the whole, a good one. 


The Memoirs of Chalmers, and Hildreth’s History, both of which have been for 
some considerable length of time in the course of publication, by Harper & Broth. 
ers, are now finished, and we shall take an opportunity of noticing more at 
length hereafter. 

VOL. X. 84 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; or, Illustrations by Pen ard Pencil, of 
the History, Scenery, Biography, Relics and Traditions of the War for Indepen- 
dence. By Benson J. Lossinc. New York: Harper & Brothers. Nos. 1-28. Vol. 
IL. pp. 1-776. 


The Life and Works vf Robert Burns. Edited by Rosert Cuamsers. In four vol- 
umes, Vol. IIL New York: Harper & Brothers, 1852. 


The Elements So, : Adapted to the use of Schools and Colleges. By Jusmn R. 
Loomis, Professor of Chemistry and Geology in Waterville College. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington street, 1852. 

We like this book very much. It contains a condensed and well arranged ac- 
count of Geology, and is well adapted to the purposes of the recitation room. 


Up Country Letters: Edited by Prof. B———, National Observatory. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 200 Broadway. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This is quite a readable Book. 


Considerations for Young Men. By Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D. D., Author of “ Ad- 
vice to a Young Christian,” &c. Published by the American Tract Society, 150 
Nassau street, New York. pp. 167. 


Who are the Happy Or, Piety the Only Foundation of True Substantial Joy. 
By the same. Published by the same. pp. 156. 


Memoirs of John D. Lockwood. By Rev. Perer Locxwoop, Binghampton, N. Y. 
Second edition, revised by the Author. Published by the same. pp. 231. 


These three volumes are well written and well adapted to the young. 


The Institutes of Algebra: Being the first part of a course of Mathematics, designed 
for the use of Schools, Academies and Colleges. By Grrarpus Beekman Docn- 
agty, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics in the New York Free Academy. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 329 and 331 Pearl street, 1852. 


The spirit of the recitation-room has been embodied, we are informed, as far as 
was possible, in this book. 


Things New and Old: An Installation Sermon. By T. W. Higginson, Minister of 
the Worcester Free Church. Worcester: Printed by Earle & Drew, 212 Main St. 
As the only thing certain is, that this “Free Church” is organized; and as they 

“know no more than others, where the next step will lead,” we shall wait till we see 

that step, which we trust may be some positive truth proved, not assumed. 


Gems of Female Biography. Compiled by Rev. Dantet Surra. New York: Pub- 
lished by Lane & Soot, 200 Mulberry street, 1852. pp. 430. 


Christianity Tested by Eminent Men: Being Sketches of Christian Biography. By 
Merair Catpwett, A. M. With an Introduction, by Rev. S. M. Vau, A. M. 
Published by the same. pp. 218. 


Lectures to Young Men, on their Dangers, Safeguards and Responsibilities. By the 
same. Published by the same. pp. 245. v , 
These three volumes are useful books. 


What Now? For Young Ladies leaving School. By Cuantes F. Dems, President 
of Greensboro Female College. N. C. New York: M. W. Dodd, Publisher, cor- 
ner of City Halli Square and Spruce street, 1852. pp. 180. 
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This little tractate, as the Author calls it, is written with much vigor and abounds 
in good advice. 


The Widow's Souvenir. A gift-book for Widows. By A. C. Rosz. Published by 
the same. pp. 128. 


The present Jews not the Lawful Heirs of the Abrahamic Will. Letters to a Millena- 
rian. By Rev. A. Wittiamson, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Chester, 
N.J. pp. 179. Published by the same. New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


The Spirit World, or the Caviler Answered. By Jozt H. Ross,M.D. Published 
by the same. New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


Anto-biography of Rev. Tobias Spicer, containing incidents and observations, and 
some account of his visit to England. New York: Published by Lane & Scott, 
200 Mulberry street, 1852. 


A'though Mr. Spicer bas a great misapprehension of and horror at Calvinism, we 
recommend his Memoir as those of a good man, who has done much service in the 
cause of Christ. 


A History of the Division of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. By a Committee of the Synod of New York and New Jersey. New 
York: Published by M. W. Dodd, Brick Charch Chapel, City Hall Square, oppo- 
site the City Hall, 1852. pp. 278. New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


We received this book too late for a notice in the present number. Meanwhile, 
we wish the publisher would insert some shorter designation of his whereabouts, 
though we acknowledge the intricacies of the great city. 
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after unity, 319. Inconsistent exclu- 


siveness of the British organization of | 
the Alliance, 322. Exclusion of the | 
Also of | 
phlet | 

on this subject, 323. tl me of | 


Plymouth brethren, 322. 
slave owners. Dr. Baird's 


the arguments of the Non-Conformist 
on this subject, and its treatment of 
Dr. Baird, 324. 


G. 


Gallaudett, Rev. Thomas, and Deaf 
Mute Instruction. Henry Barnard’s 
Tribute, reviewed, 415. Sketch of 
Mr. G’s early life and education, 416. 
How he became interested in Deaf 
Mute instruction. Alice Cogswell, 417. 
Origin of the American Asylum, 418. 
Mr. G's visit to Europe, and return 
with Mr. Clerc, 419. Importance of 
this field of effort. Number of per- 
sons to be educated, and what can be 
done by their education, 421. Mr. 
G's merit as a teacher of deaf mutes, 
424. Mr. G’s literary pursuits, 426. 
Mr. G’s character in various respects, 
427. 

Gray's Elegy, noticed, 659. 


H. 


Hackett's Commentary on the Acts of 
the Apostles, reviewed, 129. Value of 
the of Acts, 130. The great 
event before the mind of the writer, 
the introduction of the Gentiles into 
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the Christian Church, 138. Examina- 
tion of Mr. a exposition of 
various topics and paseages, 134. 

Halleck, Fite Greene, the Poetical Works 
of, noticed, 659. 

Hawthorne's Wonder Book for Girls and 
Boys, noticed, 156. 

Hopkins, Rev. Dr. Samuel. Prof. Park’s 

emoir of, reviewed, 448. The Doc- 

trinal Tract Society, what it is doing, 
448. Prof. P’s Memoir, 449. Sketc 
of Dr. Hopkins, 449. Edwards, Bel- 
Jamy, Hopkins, 449. Hopkins’s early 
and college life, 450. His first reli- 
gious experience, 458. Tennent and 
Whitefield at New Haven, 454. He 
studies Theology with Edwards at 
Northampton, 458. His ordination at 
Housatonic, 461. His ministry there, 
462. His removal to Newport, 469. 
His Anti-slavery efforts and zeal ; his 
old age and death, 471. 

Howe's Century Sermon, noticed, 660. 

Hugh Miller’s first impressions of Eng- 
land and its people, noticed, 157. 

Hughes's Catholic Chapter in the History 
of the United States, noticed, 482. 


James's Christian Duty, noticed, 158. 

James's Wreath around the Cross, noti- 
ced, 158. . 

Joseph Story. His Life and Letters, re- 
viewed, 147. Sketch of his life, 147. 
His labor and his influence, 149. As 
a Judge, 151. Asa Teacher of Juris- 
prudence, 152. Asan Author, 153. 


K. 


Kabbala, the Jewish. Franck’s Work and 
Rubinsobn’s Article in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 438. The Kabbala, of what 
it treats, 483. Franck’s views of it, 
484. Rubinsohn’s views of it, 487. 

Kingsley, James L. Parentage and early 
life, 688. Education, 635. Tutorship, 
637. Professorship, 687. Influence 
on the advancement of learning in the 
college, 640. His religious character, 
657. 

Kitto’s History of Palestine, and Daily 
Bible Illustrations, noticed, 488. 

Kuhner's Greek Grammar, noticed, 661, 
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. | 

Lamson’s discourse on John Robinson, | 
noticed, 484. | 

Layards Nineveh and its Remains, 
abridged, noticed, 331. | 

Litchfield County Centennial Celebration, 
reviewed, 76-89. Natural features of 
the county, 77. Influence on the pop- 
ulation, 79. Prone to politics and 
litigation, 81. Their religious faith, 
82. Accountof the Volume. Address 
of Judge Church, 83. Mr. Pierpont’s 
Poem, 88. Dr. Bushnell’s Sermon, 
89. 

Literary Notices, 155-160, 331, 659. 

Longfellow's Golden Legend, reviewed, 
90-101. 

Louis Kossuth, 109-128. His position : 
Principle, not policy, the is of 
governmental action, or God’s laws as 
obligatory on governments as on in- 
dividuals, 110. His principles: Chris- 
tian principles, 110. The verdict of 
mankind is in favor of them, 111. 
Their moral bearing, 114. The ques- 
tion discussed, shal] rectitude or policy 
direct governmental action? 117. 
Should our government accede to 
Kossuth’s claim? 118. Moral rather 
than martial influence should be em- 

loyed, 121. It is the most power- 
ul, and will be ultimately successful, 
123. 

Lupe's Manual of the Christian Atone- 

ment, noticed, 159. 


M. 


Maiden and married life of Mary Powell, 
noticed, 332. 

Maine Temperance Law. Review of the 
Act, 63-76. A law for the prevention 
of the traffic in intoxicating drinks the 
great desideratum, 64. Account of the 
provisions of the law, 65. Efficiency 
of results from the ease, celerity and 
certainty, with which the violator may 
be detected and convicted : this illustra- 
ted, 70. Also from the efficacy of its 

ties, 73. Its constitutionality, 


5. 

Mary Lyon, Life and Labors of. B 
Pres. Staecee, reviewed, x bd 
sumption of the superiority of men 
over women in biographies of women, 
written by men. This assumption 


characterized, 259. The arena of litera- 
tare not open to women in the same 
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degree as to men, 261. No danger 
that the sexes will change spheres. 
Miss Lyon an example of what a wo- 
man may be and do, 264. View of 
Miss Lyon’s mind and character, 267, 
Her ainines in training active and 
efficient women, 282. Her example 
illustrates the nature and secret of the 
highest success in teaching, 275. Her 
manner of governing a school, 276. 

Medical Profession. The Present Mental 
Attitude of the Medical Profession, 
Prof.W. Hooker's Inaugural Address, 
548. Qualifications of a Physician of 
two kinds, what, 550. Present condi- 
tion of the Medical Profession, never 
so free from a theorizing spirit, 553. 
Theory defined, 564. Free from sects, 
557. Medicine has made as great ad- 
vances as any other science, 557. 
Tendency to undervalue minute obser- 
vation, 561. Some evil tendencies in 
the profession—disposition to adopt 
too readily new remedies and mea- 
sures, 563. Abuse of specialities, 564, 
Looseness of observation, 566. Lax 
mode of education, 567. 

Messianic Prophecies. By Samuel H. 
Turner, reviewed, 101. Double sense, 
nature of the question, principles on 
which its solution has been attempted, 
105. 

Ministers. Their relation to their Peo- 
ple. The Sunny Side; or the Coun- 
try Minister's Wife, reviewed, 236. 
Privations and hardships of many 
ministers—their condition compared 
with that of missionaries, 240. Min- 
isters very inadequately paid, 243. 
An implied contract between a minis- 
ter and people, that they shall support 
him comfortably, 244. Inadequate 
su cripples their energies, 247. 
mie, resale smaller salaries than 
formerly, considering the expenses of 
their equipment, 250. 

Mrs. Menteath’s Lays of the Kirk and the 
Covenant, noticed, 159. 


N. 


Natural Science and Theology, the Har- 
mony of, 1-20. They harmonize in 
the principles of reasoning ye th 
respective ize, 3; in the spirit 
ccnsotial to "the  susseastal st , of 
each, 7. In the substance itself of 
their teaching, 12. In their reciprocal 
relations, 14. Natural science teaches 
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the necessity of revelation, 14. Every 
science ultimately runs into theology, 
15. 

Neander on the Epistle to the Philippi- 
ans, and on the Epistle of James, 488. 

Niebuhr, Life and Letters of. By Bun- 
sen, Brandis, Lorbell, reviewed, 526. 
History of Rome, Niebuhr’s chief 
work, 526. Sketch of his life, 527. 
Aristocracy of race, 527. Education 
of great men a subject of interest, 528. 
Niebuhr’s education, 529. His mar- 
riage, 534. His Professorship at Berlin, 
534. His History of Rome—his traits 
asa historian, 536. His residence in 
Rome, 542. His religious views and 
character, 644. 

Norton, John P. His Education, 615. For- 
eign Residence, 624. Professorship in 
Yale College, 624. Foundation of the 
Agricultural Chemical School, 625. 
His religious character, 630. 


Oo. 


Ohio, The Pioneer Settlers of. 8. P. 
Hildreth’s Memoirs and Narratives, 
reviewed, 385. Character of the men 
who settled our country, 386. Progress 
at the West, 387. The persons whose 
Memoirs the author has given, 389. 
Gen. Rufus Putnam, sketch of, 389. Of | 
Abraham Whipple, 390. Of Blenner- | 
hasset, 391. He wife, 392. 





' 


P: 


Parke Godwin’s Hand-Book of Univer- 
sal Biography, noticed, 331. 

Parker's Quadrature of the Circle, no-| 
ticed, 155. | 

Population. The sources of our Popula- | 
tion, Census Returns, Statistical Ta- | 
bles, reviewed, 393. Statistics often | 
unworthy of confidence, both as to 
civil and religious matters, 393. This | 
subject examined with respect to the | 
proportion of foreign population in 
this couutry, 396. Exaggerated re- 
presentations, 397, Various settle- 
ments by immigrants in the order of 
time, 397. The primitive formation 
Anglo-Saxon, 39. Contributions of 
Holland, 399. Of the States of Ger- 
many, 399. Of Ireland, 400. Of France, 
401. Of Spain; of Scotland, 401. Of 
Africa and of America. The propor- 
tion from each of these various sour- 
ces,402. The immigration of various 
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peoples desirable. Reasons for this 
opinion, 410. 

President Edwards on Charity and its 
fruits. Edited from the original manu- 
scripts, by Tryon Edwards, reviewed,, 
222. History of the manuscripts of 
President Edwards, 222. Outline of 
the work, 224. The style of the work, 
225. Topics of the work, 226. 


Q. 


Question and Answer, or The Inquisitive 
disposition of the young considered as 
suggesting the first natural steps in 
early education. Familiar Science, re- 
viewed, 493. Lack of rational curios- 
ity the lowest degree in human degra- 
dation—the Hottentots, 493. The 
opposite a proof of the highest intel- 
lectual endowments and culture, 495. 
Object of the book under review, to 
answer the natural questions of the 

oung learner, 496. Study by the 
rome direct A weather 4 497. Pro. 
cess of applying this method in teach- 
ing the young, 502. 


R. 


Robbins’s History of the Second (or old 
North) Church in Boston, noticed, 
483. 


| Roman Law, History of, in the Middle 


Ages. By F.C. Von Savigny, Vol. III, 
reviewed, 21. 


8. 


Seientifie Miscellany, 472. 

Sir Roger De Coverly. Wills’s Notes, no- 
ticed, 156. 

Slavery, Literature of. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. The White Slave, d&c., review- 
ed, 588. Aim and motive of the crit- 
ics, 589. Mrs. Stowe paints unwelcome 
truths, 589. The success of the book, a 
phenomenon to be accounted for by 
these critics, 590. Modes of opposing 
the book, examined and refuted; the 
charge of Abolitionism, 592. The 
charge of untruthful representation, 


595. 
Stuart, Moses. Notice of his life and la- 


bors, 42-56. Birth and early collegiate 
education, 42. Tutorship, study of law, 
experience of religion, study of theolo- 
gy, 43. Ordination as Pastor of the 
First Church in New Haven, 44. Suc- 
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cess of his ministry in New Haven, 45. 
Institution of Andover Seminary, and 
his appointment of Professor therein, 
46. His published works, 49. Prof. 
8. as a teacher, 50. His influence on 
American Theology, 52. Prof. 8. asa 
preacher, 55. 

Stuart, Moses. His Commentary on Pro- 
verbs, noticed, 484. 


T. 


Temple's Christian's Daily Treasury, 
noticed, 157. 


U. 


Universities, Rise of, 21-24. Schools 
antecedent to the Universities, 21-26. 
Causes of the origin of Universities at 
the close of the eleventh century, 26. 
Nature and constitution of the Univer- 
sities, especially of Bologna and Paris, 
28. Other European Universities, 39. 
English Universities, 40. 


V. 


Van Rensselaer's Home, the School and 
the Church, noticed, 159. 
Vicarious Religion. Whately. rrors 
of Romanism traced to their origin in 
uman nature, reviewed, 511. The 
disposition to serve God by proxy uni- 
versal, 512. This disposition seen 
first in the proneness of men to do 
their religious studying and thinking 
by proxy, 512. To rely on ceremonies 
performed by others, 514; and in 
various miscellaneous forms, 517. 
Bearing of this subject on the question 
of the prevalence of the R man Catho- 
lic religion in the United States, 519. 
Necessity that Protestants should 
guard against a virtual Romanism 
among themselves, 521. 


W. 
Waldenses, Early History and Litera- 





ture of, History by Von Dr. C. U. 








INDEX. 


Hahn, reviewed, 277. Origin of the 
Waldenses, two views, 277. Their 
early writings prove the purity and 
severity of their morals, 284. Also 
their strictness of Church discipline, 
286. Their early confessions of faith, 
288. The Treatise on Anti-christ, the 
most important of their writings—this 
Treatise described, 290. Their poetry, 


293. 
Walks and Talks of an American Farm- 
er in England, noticed, 332. 
Westminster Review on en’ In- 
stitutions. Object of the Westmin- 
ster’s article to prove the Christian 
Sabbath a superstition. Its - 
ment stated, 208. Refuted, 209, 

Wickliffe, John. His Life and Opinions 

aughan, and his Life by Le Bas, 

reviewed, 569. His early life and edu- 
cation, 569. His first appearance as 
an author, 570. Conflict with the 
mendicant orders, 571. His Treatises 
on that subject, 572. Opposes supre- 
macy of the Pupe over land, 572. 
Account of various conflicts with the 
Papists, 574. His translation of the 
Scriptures, 582. His system of itin- 
erancy, 684. What he accomplished, 
586. 

Willard’s, (Mra. Emma,) History of the 
United States, noticed, 489. 

Women of Christianity. By Julia Kay- 
anagh, noticed, 332. 

Worcester’s Life and Labors of Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Worcester, noticed, 486. 

Words, Trench on the study of, reviewed, 
438. The common idea of words, and 
the scholar’s estimate of them, 438. 
Their poetry, 439. Their energy and 
indication of a people's character, 440. 
Their morality, 441. Their history, 
445. Rise of new words, 448. 


Y. 


Yeast, a Problem, reviewed, 177. The 
author of Yeast, his history, 179. His 
book, its designs, 180. Its tendency 
evil, 181. This opinion sustained in 

various particulars, 181, dc, 











